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tOc  PER  CO? 


THE  EARTH 


ount  Ciano’s  diary  proved  to  be  the  most  widely 
ught-after  and  read  newspaper  feature  in  recent 


ough  the  enterprise  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
a  newspaper  in  every  major  city  of  the  United  States, 
ope.  South  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
ico  and  Canada  secured  and  printed  the  Ciano 
diary  ...  In  Spain  alone,  130  newspapers  sought 
and  obtained  publication  privileges  ...  In  Sau 
lulo,  Brazil,  a  riot  broke  out  at  the  newspaper 
fice  as  crowds  from  the  Italian  colony  struggled 
for  copies  ...  In  Rome  itself  a  suit  for  infringement 
ol  world  rights  was  in  prospect  against  a  paper  that 
lished  a  pirated  edition  of  the  original  ...  In 
th  America,  interest  reached  such  fever  heat  that 
newspapers  in  one  capital  city  started  "steal- 
installments  and  printing  them  a  day  late, 
rcussions  from  other  sources  are  still  rolling. 


and  initiative  sparked 


existence  of  Ciano’s  red-jacketed  diary  had  been 
reponed  to  the  Daily  News  before  the  war  by  its 
Rome  correspondent.  Following  the  Count’s  exe¬ 
cution  in  1944,  the  Daily  News  entered  into  com¬ 
petitive  bidding  for  the  document  and — after 
months  of  negotiation  —  obtained  it  from  Edda 
Mussolini  Ciano. 

LeRoy  Keller,  assistant  business  manager  of  the 
United  Press,  in  charge  of  the  diary’s  syndication 
in  23  foreign  countries,  said  no  similar  feature, 
in  his  knowledge,  had  met  such  broad  response. 
Editors  and  readers  throughout  the  United  States  — 
a  cross  section  of  opinion  in  70  American  cities  — 
were  unanimously  enthusiastic  in  their  comments. 

And  so  the  record  stands.  Through  the  enterprise 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  the  Ciano  dairy  was 
brought  to  the  readers  of  the  leading  newspapers 
in  two  hemispheres.  The  document  now  passes  to 
the  book  publishers  ...  to  the  moviemakers  .  .  . 
and  to  history. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Thorough,  Dependable,  Accurate 


DOMINANT 

in  evening  circulation 

WHERE  MORE  THAN  16%  OF  ALL  HOMES 
WIRED  FOR  ELECTRICITY 
ARE  LOCATED* 

New  York  and  Chicago  have  more  than  16%  of  all  the 
wired  homes  in  this  country.  They  are  great  markets  for 
concentrated  advertising  of  postwar  electrical  appliances. 

These  eager,  want-to-buy  markets  are  prolitable  because 
tliey  are  sales-controllable.  In  themselves  they  are  large 
enough  to  absorb  the  immediate  postwar  output  of  many 
electrical  products. 

For  products  bought  for  the  home  after  decisions  reached 
in  the  home  there  are  no  better  advertising  media  than 
the  newspapers  that  dominate  evening  family  circulation. 

In  New  York  the  Journal-American  and  in  Chicago  the 
Herald-American  do  just  that. 

^Source:  U.  S.  Census,  1940 


IN  NEW  YORK  IN  CHICAGO 

THE  Journal-American  the  Herald-American 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


AT  THE 


OF 


NEWS 


THE 
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From  the  bridges  of  warships  as  they  roll  with  the  recoil 
of  broadsides,  from  B>29’s  as  the  bomb-bays  yawn  apart 
over  the  targets,  from  white  island  beaches  stitched  by 
machine-gun  fire,  U.  P.  correspondents  send  vivid  running 
stories  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 

fiioy  go  where  things  are  happening  when  they’re  hap> 
pening,  go  to  the  source  of  the  news  while  the  news  is  in 
the  making. 

^  they  are  able  to  report,  besides  the  results  of  the 
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fighting,  the  look,  and  the  sound  and  the  smell  of  the 
fighting. 

This  is  manifest  every  day  in  the  news-plus  quality  of 
their  dispatches,  a  notable  part  of  U.  P.’s  global  achieve* 
ment  of  "the  world’s  best  coverage  of  the  world’s  big¬ 
gest  news.’’ 

UNITED  PRESS 


NEA  Announces 

A  New  Daily  Comic  and  a  New  High  in  Humor 


CARNIVAL 


A  two-column  nanel  by  Dick  Turner,  brinsrinf  to 
the  daily  field  the  same  uproarious  humor  and 
humoruus  art  that  have  won  such  a  following:  for 
the  Sunday  Carnival. 

Here  is  what  your  readers  have  been  askinc  for 
...  a  new  comic  that’s  really  COMIC. 

Here’s  what  many  an  editor  has  been  hoping:  for 
.  .  .  the  opportunity  to  run  the  FUNNIEST  COMIC 
OF  THEM  ALL  seven  days  a  week. 


First 

Release 

August 


jomuc 
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Symbol  of  the  scythe  maker  was  the  reaper’s  hook, 

a  curved  blade  haft  to  a  wooden  hold.  With  craft  and  diligence, 

"the  implement  maker  fitted  the  scythe  steel  into  the  crook’d  snathe 
. .  .  that  the  hodden-clad  colonial  farmer  could  harvest  the  corn 
moiled  wearily  from  the  fish-head  mound,  reap  the  wheat  hard-wrest” 
from  the  rocks,  the  wild  rabbits,  the  rust,  and  the  rain  .  .  . 

Anciently  the  scythe  symbolized  the  fluxion  of  Tiime,  the  intractable 
importunity  of  moment  and  minute  .  .  .  and  might  well  be  taken  as  the 
modern  newspaper’s  mark.  For  working  against  the  ceaseless  flow,  the 
editor  forges  the  day’s  facts  and  features  into  a  potent  instrument,  which 
reaps  the  world’s  experience,  cuts  the  significant  from  the  trivial,  mows 
down  rumor,  garners  the  grains  from  which  wisdom  grows,  yields  a 
rich  harvest  Tor  the  mind. 

In  Philadelph  ia,  The  Inquirer  is  a  short  cut  to  the  sconce  of  more  than 
SOO.fXK)  families  with  worldly  competence,  mows  a  wide  swath  in  the  most 
productive  market — and  harvests  high  yields  for  knowing  advertisers 
. . .  For  profusion  of  proof,  see  the  linage  records! 


inquirer 


Joseph  Sermon  at  the 
Sign  of  the  Scythe  and 
Sickle — according  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Journal  & 
Weekly  Advertiser — 
Wednesday  June  21,1786 
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A  G-E  achievement  that 
sets  the  pace  for  hroaikast  transmitters 


Gneral  electric’s  new  100* 
kilowEtt  international  transmit¬ 
ters  establish  the  pattern  for  G-E 
AM  broadcast  e<]uipment— e<{uip- 
ment  which  will  include  all  the  basic 
refinements  of  mcxlern  broadcasting. 

•  Whether  your  AM  broadcast  re- 
<]uirements  are  for  domestic  or  in¬ 
ternational  service.  General  Electric 
will  be  able  to  supply  broadcast  ecpiip- 
ment  for  every  need— AM  transmitters 
from  2)0  watts  to  1000  kilowatts. 


complete  studio  equipment,  auxiliary 
electricad  components,  and  antenna 
systems.  This  ecpiipment  will  be  de¬ 
signed  to  give  you  maximum  per¬ 
formance.  It  will  be  capable  of  de¬ 
livering  high-quality  transmissions 
over  sustained  periods  of  time— with 
maximum  freedom  from  outages.  It 
will  be  engineered  ahead  of  tomor¬ 
row’s  needs  to  insure  your  investment 
against  rapid  depreciation. 

•  General  Electric  has  rich  experi¬ 


ence  in  developing  and  building ndio 
and  elecrtrical  equipment  of  cwr 
type.  General  Electric  operata  the 
world’s  largest  broadcast  equipoeoi 
proving  ground  for  the  four  pujoe 
services  —  AM,  FM,  television,  wd 
international  broadcasting. 

•  For  information  on  G-E  e<|ttip- 
ment,  call  your  G-E  broadctit 
equipment  representative  at  oocc, 
or  write:  Electronics  Departmnt, 
General  Electric,  Schenectady  5,  N.  y- 


STUDIO  AND  STATION  EQUIPMENT  •  TRANSMITTERS 


GENERAL  m  ELECTRIC 


EDITOR  It  RURLISHERfer  Aa9at»  H. 


Establish  a  priority  on  delivery  of 
your  AM  equipment— noivf 

Write  for  your  copy  of  the  “G-E  Equipment  Reservation  Plan” 
which  explains  General  Electric’s  plan  to  help  you  obtain  early 
delivery  of  G-E  AM  transmitters  and  associated  equipment. 


Use  0-1  electronic  Tubes  in  your  station  for 
maximum  dependability.  Oner  performance. 


HewtheO-E  radio  programs:  "TheVTorld  Today", 
news,  Monday  through  Friday  6.'45  p.  m.,  EWT, 
CBS,  "The  G-E  All-Girl  Orchestra"  Sunday 
10  p,  m.,  EWT,  SBC  "The  G-E  House  Party,” 
Monday  through  Friday,  4  p,  tn.,  EWT,  CBS. 


AM- TELEVISION 'FM 
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Sjjje  {Njeto 

‘•ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


$1%  of  the  first-page  stories  In  The  New  York  Times  during 
the  month  of  July  were  written  by  The  Times  own  staff  members. 
Only  19%  were  provided  by  press  associations. 

This  means  accurate,  skillfully-handled  news  and  background 
articles  from  the  largest  staff  of  domestic  reporters  and  foreign 
correspondents  maintained  by  any  American  newspaper.  It 
means  the  type  of  comprehensive  world  coverage  that  has 
made  The  New  York  Times  “America's  Most  Distinguished 
Newspaper”. 


ATOMIC  BOMB  mPED  OUT&P^  OF  HIROSHIMA; 
SHOCK  A  WED  FLIERS;  TOKYO  CABINET  MEETS; 
CARRIER  PLANES  STRIKE  NEAR  CHIN. 
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By  Wireless  to  The  New  York  Times 


a  Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 


By  Cable  to  The  New  York  Times. 
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•  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Atomic  Bomb,  Russian  War 
Blast  Way  into  Front  Page 


Tniman  Gives  Newspapers  Busy 
Week;  Science  Writers  Make  Hoy 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

WITHIN  A  PERIOD  of  little 

more  than  48  hours,  the  White 
House  threw  out  two  news 
bombshells  this  week.  First,  on 
Monday  morning,  while  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  was  still  at  sea 
on  the  Augusta,  came  the  mo¬ 
mentous  disclosure  of  the  atom 
bomb  attack  on  Japan.  Two  days 
later  the  President  again  sent 
newsmen  hopping  and  Japanese 
warloads  reeling  with  the  terse 
announcement  that  Russia  had 
declared  war. 

Before  the  smoke  and  dust 
raised  by  Atomic  Bomb  No.  1 
had  cleared  from  the  skies  above 
Hiroshima,  the  blast’s  wave  had 
beaten  its  way  into  the  country’s 
newsrooms  with  the  biggest  sci¬ 
ence  story  in  their  history. 

Atoms,  protons,  electrons,  fis¬ 
sions,  U-235,  U-238,  solar  energy, 
and  similar  natural  phenomena 
filled  the  wires  of  the  press  ser¬ 
vices  for  days  after  the  an¬ 
nouncement  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  by  the  White  House  that 
Hiroshima  had  been  flattened. 

Newspapers  in  all  sectors  de¬ 
voted  many  pages  to  the  main 
story  and  voluminous  back¬ 
ground  material  from  the  War 
Department  on  the  new  destruc¬ 
tive  force— or,  in  peacetime  con¬ 
structive,  the  press  hoped  edi¬ 
torially.  Science  writers  were 
out  in  full  force,  avidly  consum¬ 
ing  columns  of  type  after  years 
of  starvation  for  front-page 
space. 

Many  Color  Stories 

Almost  every  conceivable 
kind  of  color  story  grew  out  of 
the  main  facts.  Besides  the  reve¬ 
lation  that  here  was  a  weapon 
that  gave  hope  of  a  quick  end¬ 
ing  of  the  war,  there  were  the 
account  of  175,000  men  and 
women  working  in  closely- 
fuarded  laboratories  and  factor¬ 
ies  developing  the  missile;  the 
lyce  between  the  Allies  and  the 
Nazis  to  perfect  a  workable 
atom  bomb;  the  woman  mathe- 
^tician,  a  Jewish  refugee  from 
y*™any,  who  was  instrumental 
in  development  of  the  formula; 
jw  cavern  beneath  Columbia 
JJniwrsity’s  campus  where  the 
aomb  was  born;  the  July  test  in 
a  New  Mexico  rainstorm. 

Metropolitan  newspapers  gave 
wu^ly  a  short  course  in  radio- 
•™vity  and  atom-smashing  to 
“leir  readers.  Some  call^  it 


the  story  of  the  age — perhaps 
“the  atomic  age.” 

Washington  was  quiet,  as  it 
usually  is  on  Monday  morning, 
when  capital  newsmen  were 
handed  releases  from  the  White 
House  and  the  War  Department. 
President  Truman’s  lengthy  dis¬ 
cussion  made  the  lead  story  of 
the  day,  if  not  the  war.  It  was 
his  story  and  he  told  it  fully. 

’The  Secretary  of  War  divided 
the  Department’s  story  into  two 


PM's  cartoonist  M.  Bernstein 
assesses  the  enemy's  reaction  to 
the  atomic  bomb. 

releases,  the  first  referring  to 
the  disclosure  “which  was  made 
known  by  the  President,”  and 
the  second  describing  it  as  a 
joint  announcement. 

Then  Byron  Price,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Censorship,  sent  a 
statement  declaring  information 
on  the  atomic  bomb  to  be  free  of 
censorship  because  it  had  been 
released  by  the  President.  He 
warned,  however,  that  the  cen¬ 
sorship  code  was  still  applicable 
to  news  about  war  machines 
that  was  not  released  “by  appro¬ 
priate  authority.” 

News  Bomb 

The  handful  of  first-comers  to 
the  White  House  press  room 
weren’t  looking  for  the  dawn  of 
the  atomic  era.  The  President 
was  still  away.  A  little  routine 
news  was  all  they  figured  on. 

Eben  Ayres,  assistant  press 
secretary,  strolled  in  and  said  he 
had  no  immediate  news,  but 


“there  might  be  something  later. 
I’d  stick  around  if  I  were  you.” 

By  11  there  were  about  20 
newsmen.  Ushered  into  the  con¬ 
ference  room,  they  were  met  by 
Public  Relations  Officer  Maj. 
Gen.  Alexander  D.  Surles,  be¬ 
fore  him  a  press  release. 

Ayres  read  the  first  paragraph, 
handed  out  copies  and  said: 
“All  right,  go  to  it.”  The  re¬ 
porters  went. 

None  of  the  major  wire  ser¬ 
vices  sent  a  flash.  'The  report¬ 
ers,  comparing  notes  later, 
agreed  that  none  of  them  had 
felt  capable  of  compressing  into 
the  very  few  words  of  a  flash 
the  tremendous  impact  of  this 
development. 

Reporters  at  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  were  immediately  told  of 
the  White  House  statement  by 
their  offices  and  asked  for  every¬ 
thing  on  the  subject  they  could 
obtain.  From  the  office  safe 
came  out  stacks  of  the  super¬ 
secret  material  that  had  been 
prepared  in  advance. 

Shortly  after  11  the  first  bulle¬ 
tin  reached  the  wire  services’ 
central  distribution  points  in 
New  York.  From  then  on  for 
several  hours  practically  their 
whole  file  was  devoted  to  the 
atom. 

’There  was  no  advance  warn¬ 
ing  that  momentous  news  was 
on  the  way,  said  Earl  Johnson, 
vice-president  and  general  news 
manager  of  United  Press. 

When  the  bulletin  came,  “we 
trimmed  all  other  news  on  our 
wires  to  a  minimum,”  he  said, 
“and  paged  every  possible  point 
here  and  abroad  for  follows  on 
this  tremendous  story.  For  the 
remainder  of  that  day  and  night 
fully  85%  of  our  regular  news 
service  was  devoted  to  the 
atomic  bomb  and  since  then 
(up  to  Wednesday  night)  it  has 
monopolized  about  60%  of  that 
wire  space. 

“No  story  ever  had  such  uni¬ 
versal  appeal.” 

Large  Staff  Aids 

For  U.P.,  the  story  was 
handled  in  Washington  by  Julius 
Frandsen.  Chiles  Coleman  wrote 
the  main  story  on  Monday,  and 
the  scientific  background  story 
was  handled  by  Joseph  L. 
Myler.  Bureaus  in  Tennessee, 
New  Mexico  and  Washington 
State  contributed  their  angles. 
Meyer  Handler  in  Moscow  told 
of  Russian  experiments  in  the 
atomic  field.  William  F.  Tyree 
at  Guam  sent  on  Tuesday  the 
story  told  by  the  B-29  crew  who 
dropped  the  bomb  on  Hiro¬ 
shima.  Other  reports  poured  in 
from  London,  occupied  Ger- 
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Reporter  Writes 
Atom  Releases 

Behind  the  reams  of  official 
reports  and  bales  of  Wax  De¬ 
partment  handouts  on  the 
atomic  bomb  lay  several 
months  of  work  by  William  L. 
Laurence,  science  reporter  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

Laurence,  a  Pulitzer  prize¬ 
winner.  was  given  leave  by 
the  Times  at  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment's  request  to  explain  the 
bomb's  operating  principles  in 
laymen's  language. 


many,  Bavaria,  Norway,  and 

At  the  Associated  Press  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  Tom  Reedy  wrote 
a  terse  bulletin.  It  was  slapped 
on  toe  trunk  wire  in  two  takes 
and  was  signed  off  at  11:03. 

For  the  next  three  hours  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  but  the  atom 
story  went  over  the  AP’s  wires, 
said  Paul  Mickelson,  general 
news  editor.  About  75%  of  the 
service’s  file  on  Monday  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  subject,  and  it  con¬ 
tinued  for  the  next  two  days  at 
about  50%. 

From  Washington,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  AP’s  news  editor  W.  L. 
Beale,  Jr.  turned  out  a  brief 
lead.  Chief  of  Bureau  Paul 
Miller  sent  a  second  general 
lead.  ^ 

In  the  New  York  office,  How¬ 
ard  Blakeslee,  veteran  science 
editor,  prepared  within  an  hour 
a  lengthy  piece  on  the  atom- 
smashing  principle,  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  day  prepared 
several  more  stories. 

Reports  went  to  AP  from 
Tony  Vaccaro  on  the  President’s 
ship.  Karl  Bauman  with  the 
story  of  owl’s  beaming  the 
news  to  Japan,  and  others. 

International  News  Service, 
when  it  got  the  first  report  of 
the  atomic  bombing,  immediately 
put  half  its  Washington  staff  to 
work  on  the  story  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Bureau  Chief  Wil¬ 
liam  K.  Hutchinson,  according 
to  Seymour  Berkson,  INS  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

The  agency  quickly  got  in 
touch  with  scientists  both  here 
and  abroad,  some  of  whom  had 
worked  on  the  bomb,  and  ob¬ 
tain^  signed  stories  by  them. 
Among  the  writers  were  Prof. 
A.  M.  Low,  British  physicist; 
Prof.  Kai  Siegbahn  of  Sweden, 
a  Nobel  Prize  winner;  and  Dr. 
Harold  Jacobson  of  Columbia 
University. 

The  latter’s  article,  which 
claimed  that  the  death  rays  re¬ 
maining  after  an  atomic  bomb- 
blast  could  continue  to  kill  for 
many  years,  aroused  War  De¬ 
partment  objections.  In  a  later 
press  conference.  Dr.  Jacobson 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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WASHINGTON  Aug.  9 — “Newspapers  and  press  wire  services 
well  nigh  gave  their  all  to  the  Seventh  War  Loan,”  said  Frank 
Tripp,  chairman  of  the  Allied  Newspaper  Council,  in  reporting 
newspaper  support  of  the  recent  drive  to  Ted  R.  Gamble,  head 
of  the  War  Finance  Division. 

Mr.  Tripp  said  nearly  62  million  lines  of  news,  art  and  edi¬ 
torial  support  were  devoted  to  the  7th  War  Loan,  none  of  it  spon¬ 
sored  or  purchasable  by  any  person,  all  given  by  newspapers; 
more  than  26,000  full  pages.  29%  front  page  space. 

“This  exceeds  the  record  in  any  previous  loan,”  said  Mr. 
Tripp,  “and  is  exclusive  of  display  advertising  space." 

War  Bond  messages  appeared  in  daily  papers’  news  columns 
490.525  times.  Using  an  average  daily  newspaper  circulation  of 
25.000,  this  represents  more  than  12V4  billions  of  individual  bond 
appeals  delivered  to  daily  newspaper  readers,  SVi  billions  of  them 
appearing  on  front  pages. 

“Never  in  the  history  of  publishing  has  such  a  colossal  thing 
been  accomplished,”  he  stated. 

The  figures,  none  of  which  include  any  paid  space,  as  broken 
down  by  Newspaper  Consultant  S.  George  Little  of  the  Treasury 
show: 

Total  news  and  editorial  space  in  daily,  Sunday  and  weekly 
paid  circulation  newspapers,  61,953.505  lines,  an  increase  of  29.8% 


over  the  Sixth  Loan.  Of  this  total  9,493,750  lines  appeared  « 
first  pages,  an  increase  of  31%  over  the  Sixth  Loan. 

Daily  and  Sunday  papers,  32,895.205  lines,  20.8%  increase. 

Weekly  papers  29,058.300  lines,  41.8%  increase. 

Free  circulation  papers,  2,140.250  lines.  No  Sixth  Loig 
figures  available. 

“The  newspapers  of  America  deserve  much  credit  for  h 
excellently  publicizing  the  drive,”  said  National  Director  Gamble, 
“and  this  record  is  especially  impressive  in  view  of  their  mu; 
wartime  operating  difficulties.” 

Commenting  further  on  the  news  and  editorial  support,  Mr 
Little  said,  “Newspapers  exceeded  all  previous  records  in  their 
support  of  the  7th  Drive.  This  excellent  cooperation  was  gives 
even  in  the  face  of  much  greater  newsprint  difficulties  thin 
existed  in  previous  loans.” 

“Statistics  indicate  that  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  the 
news  material  newspapers  published  this  time  far  overshadowed 
that  of  other  drives,”  said  Mr.  Tripp. 

Treasury  officials  in  Washington  as  well  as  War  Finance  Con- 
mitteemen  in  all  sections  of  the  country  have  expressed  sincere 
thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  help  given  the  drive  by  the 
newspapers  of  the  nation.  $26,313,000,000  in  War  Bond  sales  were 
r  ecorded  against  a  quota  of  $14,000,000,000. 


Tight  Newsprint  Situation  Ahead, 
Warning  in  Paper  Trade  Circles 


By  Jerry  Wcdker 

PUBLISHERS  who  dream  of 

hitching  their  presses  to  a 
Fourdrinier  machine  are  due  for 
a  jolt  in  this  story. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  unable 
to  substantiate  all  the  talk  about 
plentiful  newsprint  within  a  few 
months,  or  even  within  a  few 
years. 

There  isn't  much  likelihood, 
newsprint  trade  .sources  report, 
that  1946  will  see  a  duplication 
of  the  1937  consumption  of  ap¬ 
proximately  4,000.000  tons  of 
newsprint  by  U.  S.  newspapers. 
( Those  were  •  the  days,  one 
spokesman  described,  when  a 
publisher  could  turn  on  a  faucet 
and  get  all  the  paper  he  could 
use. ) 

The  most  “alarming  news”  that 
E  &  P’s  reporter  heard  in  a 
cross-section  quiz  of  papermak- 
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ers’  representatives  and  publish¬ 
ers’  scouts  is  that  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers  are  faced  definitely  with 
a  tightening  of  newsprint  supply 
in  1947  and  1948.  This  will  be 
caused  by  the  sharp  decline  in 
the  production  of  U.  S.  mills. 

Some  of  the  “alarm”  in  the 
report  may  be  discounted  as 
manufacturers’  propaganda  for 
$80  or  $100-a-ton  newsprint,  but 
official  statistics  reveal  that  in 
1926  the  mills  of  the  U.  S.  turned 
out  1,684.000  tons  of  newsprint: 
in  1945,  they  will  produce  only 
730,000  tons;  and  before  the  next 
two  years  are  gone,  output  will 
be  down  to  500,000  tons. 

One  by  one.  for  the  last  10 
years,  American  papermakers 
have  “gone  off”  newsprint  be¬ 
cause  they  have  found  a  better 
and  more  profitable  market  for 
machine  -  coated  stock  which 
can  be  produced  by  newsprint 
mills,  and  they  have  devised 
new  bleaching  methods  by  which 
newsprint  ingredients  can  be 
converted  to  a  grade  of  paper 
suitable  for  book  printing. 

Two  mills,  one  in  New  York 
and  one  in  Wisconsin,  have  just 
recently  stopped  making  news¬ 
print:  another  in  New  York,  the 
last  newsprint  maker  in  this 
state  which  was  once  a  leader 
in  production,  has  notified  cus¬ 
tomers  it  doesn’t  care  to  make 
that  grade  of  paper  any  longer — 
a  gentle  hint  to  find  a  new  sup¬ 
ply. 

The  great  Bucksport  mill  of 
Maine  Seaboard  is  about  to 
change  hands,  the  new  owners 
being  specialists  in  machine- 
coated  paper,  and  the  outlook  is 
that  newsprint  production  there 
will  cease  as  soon  as  contracts 
expire.  The  Hearst  Corporation 
was  dickering  for  the  mill  sev¬ 


eral  months  ago,  but  negotiations 
ended  abruptly. 

Two  or  three  other  mills,  the 
paper  trade  spokesmen  said,  are 
ready  to  quit  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  conversion  mate¬ 
rials  can  be  obtained. 

If  publishers  wanted  to  switch 
to  the  machine-coated  stock, 
providing  presses  and  ink  could 
be  adapted,  without  loss  of  speed 
in  production,  they  would  face 
an  additional  $25  or  $30  a  ton — 
the  base  newsprint  price  is  $61 — 
under  present  conditions.  It 
would  be  prohibitive. 

With  present  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  around  3,000.000  tons, 
provided  by  mills  in  the  U.  S., 
Canada  and  Newfoundland,  an 
additional  1,000,000  tons  to  be 
used  for  the  vast  backlog  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  news  development 
programs  which  U.  S.  newspa¬ 
pers  view  with  pride  and  hope 
won’t  come  easily,  or  readily. 

Next  after  the  declining  pro¬ 
duction  of  American  mills,  the 
demands  of  Europe  on  the  Cana¬ 
dian  supply  provide  a  major  fac¬ 
tor  in  shaping  up  the  newsprint 
picture  for  several  years.  The 
full  story  of  Europe’s  needs  and 
Scandinavia’s  ability  to  meet 
them  is  now  being  gathered  by 
an  official  mission  of  publishers, 
comprising  W.  G.  Chandler,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association;  Col. 
J.  Hale  Steinman  of  the  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  and 
Richard  A.  Slocum,  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin.  As  a  special 
consultant,  the  group  has  Dr. 
Gerard  Larocque,  an  expert  on 
Canadian  production  who  has 
recently  joined  the  technical  ad¬ 
visory  staff  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News. 

Most  of  the  European  news¬ 
print  story  is  known,  through 
reports  made  by  government 
officials  and  “eyes”  of  the  trade. 
Production  reports  also  disclose 
the  heavy  demand  that  Europe 
is  making  on  Canada,  since  Swe¬ 
den,  Norway  and  Finland  cannot 
(Continued  on  page  76) 


Morgenthou 
Thanks  Press 

Since  his  retirement  as  See 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  has  exprM«d 
through  Frank  'Tripp,  chainmn 
of  the  Allied  Newspaper  Coun¬ 
cil,  his  appreciation  of  the  d- 
forts  which  American  newspe- 
pers  put  into  the  war  financini 
programs. 

Mr.  Morgenthau’s  letter  said: 
“My  dear  Frank: 

“I  want  to  thank  you  moB 
sincerely  for  the  splendid  nip- 
port  the  newspapers  of  Amerks 
gave  the  vital  war  Unandst 
program  during  the  critical  uk 
years  when  we  were  all  /ocinf 
so  many  difficult  problems. 

“The  press  of  America  dt- 
serves  high  praise  for  the  leed- 
ership  it  has  taken  in  promoVM 
the  War  Bond  drives.  Sue* 
magnificent  cooperation  could 
only  have  been  possible  h 
America  where  a  free  press  Iw 
voluntarily  accepted  its  respoar 
ibility  to  do  a  job  for  the  cor 
mon  good  of  all  the  people.  I* 
is  just  such  devotion  to  W 
principles  that  has  made,  aaau 
keeping  our  great  notion  w 
stronghold  of  democracy  ass 
freedom. 

“Thanks  and  best  regards. 

“Sincerely, 

“Henry  Morgenthau,  Jt" 

■ 

Oklahoma  Newsmen 
To  Have  Conference 

Oklahoma  City,  Aug.^ 
Directors  of  Oklahoma  Ff*** 
Association,  at  their  rew 
meeting  here,  set  in  mow 

plans  for  a  conference  of  new 

editors  and  reporters  similwj® 
that  for  advertising  departmew 
personnel.  ^ 

Vernon  T.  Sanford  was  tj 
tained  as  secretary-manager  * 
the  association  and  a  pw  w 
drawn  for  a  “Sell  Oklabon* 
campaign. 
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COMPETITION  new  ORDER— FROM  POTSDAM  NEW  WORLD  OF  PROMETHEUS 

Paul  Berilanier,  United  Feature  Syndicate.  Jacob  IJurck,  Chicago  Times  Syndicate.  Hank  Barrow,  Associated  Press. 


Papers  in  4  Cities  Still  Tied  Up; 
ITU  Seeks  to  Withdraw  Disputes 


strikebound  newspapers  in 
four  cities  continued  their  re- 
utance  this  week  to  demands 
o<  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  for  blanket  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  1945  Laws  in  new 
cootracts. 

For  the  Jersey  Journal  and 
Bqionne  Times.  New  Jersey  dai- 
liei  which  were  the  first  to  be 
shat  down  by  ITU  officers,  it  was 
the  ninth  week  of  suspension. 
Nearly  four  weeks  ago,  the 
Dally  Newspaper  Commission 
took  jurisdiction  over  the  issue 
iMolved  in  the  dispute  between 
pnblishers  and  printers.  The 
qaeition  whether  the  ITU  can 
compel  the  newspapers  to  in¬ 
clude  the  union’s  laws  in  con¬ 
tracts  and  exclude  them  from 
irbitration  was  placed  formally 
pofore  the  Commission  in  cases 
involTing  San  Antonio  and  Bal- 
tiaure  papers. 

ITU  President  Woodruff  Ran- 
^h  in  a  letter  to  George  Tay- 
w.  WLB  chairman,  said  the 
ITU  has  found  it  necessary  to 
Mk  for  withdrawal  of  the  Balti- 
aare  and  San  Antonio  dispute 
dies  and  17  others. 

"One  of  the  most  important 
Jjwns.”  he  wrote,  “is  that  we 
•a*e  concluded  we  cannot  se- 
wre  fair  treatment  in  the  hands 
Jf  the  public  members  of  the 
wmmission.  We  are  objecting 
to  the  public  members  as  biased 
Md  incompetent  for  the  han- 
of  any  labor  proposals  in- 
wlVmg  the  ITU.’* 

Vaihington  Central  Labor 
wto,  AFL,  has  asked  the  War 
Uror  Board  to  rescind  its  in- 
Jlniction  to  the  Commission  not 
to  process  any  more  contracts 
"tiwn  the  ITU  and  publishers 
ffltU  ITU  submits  to  the  jurisdic- 
loo  of  the  Board. 

Unless  WLB  follows  the  sug- 
lootlon,  the  union  intimated  it 
•onld  appeal  to  President  Tru- 
t>w  to  issue  an  executive  order 
™^ing  the  board  action. 
Jniblishers  in  the  New  Jersey 
««»,  and  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

•itor 


and  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  have  been 
holding  fast  in  their  refusal  to 
accept  the  ITU  terms  of  doing 
business,  hoping  for  a  quick  rul¬ 
ing  by  the  government  agency. 

As  in  other  instances,  the 
Birmingham  printers  defied  a 
War  Labor  Board  edict  this  week 
and  declined  to  return  to  work 
on  the  Post,  News  and  Age-Her~ 
aid,  tied  up  since  July  11. 

T^e  WLB  branded  the  strike 
as  a  “fiagrant  violation”  of  the 
National  No-Strike  Policy  and 
warned  the  imion  that  any 
agreement  which  might  result 
from  the  strike  action  would  not 
be  approved. 

Jack  Brock,  president  of  the 
Birmingham  local,  replied: 
“Members  of  our  union  produce 
newspapers  through  their  labor 
which  may  be  had  under  condi¬ 
tions  satisfactory  to  them.  If 
they  decide  not  to  produce  news¬ 
papers,  there  is  nothing  WLB 
can  do  to  force  them  to  produce 
newspapers.” 

The  blackout  of  the  city’s  three 
dailies  has  affected  retail  busi¬ 
ness,  which  is  estimated  to  be 
off  at  least  15%.  Stores  which 
do  a  lot  of  promoting  are  worst 
hurt.  This  includes  those  with 
a  popular  price  appeal  as  well 
as  those  located  slightly  off  the 
beaten  track,  making  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  a  lot  of  advertising  to 
pull  customers  in. 

There  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  radio  advertising, 
but  the  stations  did  not  have 
much  extra  time  to  sell  when  the 
newspaper  stoppage  came  along. 
Media  benefitting  most  are  com¬ 
munity  newspapers.  Retail  stores 
have  also  gone  to  direct  mail. 

In  the  cities  where  strikes  are 
in  progress,  it  was  reported  im- 
officially  that  all  the  printers  had 
other  jobs  and  none  were  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  early  settlement 
of  the  dispute.  This  economic 
factor  weighed  against  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  the  publishers  to  carry 
the  full  brunt  of  the  battle,  all 
those  affected  maintaining  their 


payrolls  for  other  non-striking 
employes. 

From  Canada  came  encourag¬ 
ing  news,  however,  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Daily  Province,  the  Vancouver 
Sun  and  the  Vancouver  News- 
Herald  had  taken  a  stand  against 
granting  blanket  acceptance  to 
the  ITU  laws.  They  appealed 
to  the  Dominion  Minister  of 
Labor  for  conciliation  and 
argued  that  the  union's  laws  in 
contracts  should  be  subject  to 
arbitration  under  the  Federal 
Wartime  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Following  the  “Louisville  Plan” 
of  acceptance,  publishers  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  Dallas, 
Tex.  reached  agreements  with 
the  typographical  imions  on  new 
contracts.  The  ITU  recently 
claimed  a  total  of  90  contracts, 
most  of  them  with  smail  news¬ 
papers,  had  been  negotiated  with 
acceptance  of  the  1945  laws. 

After  seven  months  of  negotia¬ 
tions,  R.  F.  Hudson,  owner-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Montgomery  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Journal,  settled  on  a 
form  of  contract  with  the  union 
which  was  described  as  "mod¬ 
ernized  and  revised  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  general  laws  of 
ITU.”  It  contains  a  provision 
for  one  week’s  vacation  with  pay 
for  members  employed  a  year. 
Foremen  who  perform  mechan¬ 
ical  work  are  limited  to  five  days 
a  week  with  overtime  for  the 
sixth  day.  An  agreement  on  a 
basic  wage  boost  of  five  cents  an 
hour  was  upset  by  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Commission’s  ruling  that  the 
raise  be  limited  to  one  cent. 

A  dispute  arose  recently  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Hudson  and  the  local 
typo  union  over  the  right  of  an 
employe  to  leave  his  job  on  the 
paper  for  one  elsewhere  at 
higher  pay.  A  threatened  strike 
was  averted  when  the  publisher 
agreed  to  the  union’s  demands 
that  an  employe  be  released. 

The  case  concerned  an  em¬ 
ploye  who  left  to  accept  a  job  in 
Miami,  whereupon  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  publisher  advised  the 
Miami  publication  that  the  man 
was  frozen  in  his  job.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  debated  for  two  days, 
the  union  contending  that  the 


Deiblei  Becomes 
Commission  Head 

Washington,  Aug.  9 — Fred¬ 
erick  S.  Deibler,  vice-chairman 
of  the  Daily  Newspaper  Printing 
and  Publishing  Commission  of 
the  War  Labor  Board  since  its 
establishment  on  Mar.  1,  1943, 
has  been  named  chairman  to 
succeed  Robert  K.  Burns,  who 
resigned  to  return  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  today. 

Justice  William  Lee  Knous,  a 
member  of  the  Colorado  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  has  been  named  a 
public  member  of  the  commis¬ 
sion. 

Deibler  is  professor-emeritiis 
of  economics  at  Northwestern 
University. 


publisher  was  interfering  with 
the  man’s  civil  rights. 

The  contract  between  A.  H. 
Belo  Corporation  and  the  Times 
Herald  Printing  Co.  of  Dallas 
and  the  Dallas  Typographical 
Union  states:  “It  is  understood 
and  agreed  that  the  Generai 
Laws  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  in  effect  Jan. 
1,  1945,  not  in  confiict  with  this 
contract,  shall  govern  relations 
between  the  parties  on  condi¬ 
tions  not  specifically  enumerated 
herein.” 

It  also  states:  “It  is  under- 
.stood  and  agreed  that  local  union 
laws  not  affecting  wages,  hours 
or  working  conditions  and  the 
laws  of  the  International  ’Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  shall  not  be 
subject  to  arbitration.” 

Settlement  on  the  contract 
terms  was  made  alter  51  days 
of  negotiation  in  part  of  which 
Larry  Taylor,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  ITU,  participated. 

■ 

St.  Louis  Cose  to  WLB 

Washington,  Aug.  7 — ^Labor 
Secretary  L.  B.  Schwellenbach 
today  certified  to  the  War  Labor 
Board  the  dispute  between  the 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  and  the  St.  Louis 
Newspaper  Guild. 
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Syndicates  Unwrap 
Bundle  of  Features 


long  time  jockeying  at  the  toonists  to  draw  six  panels  a 
barrier  for  the  gun  on  the  ex-  week  for  newspaper  distribution 
pected  postwar  race  for  news-  beginning  in  September — and 
paper  space,  but  this  week  it  the  contract  is  exclusive  so  far 
looks  as  if  they’re  off.  as  newspapers  are  concerned. 

After  a  summer  of  more  than  A  beautifully  drawn  and  col- 
normal  activity  they  are  an-  ored  Sunday  page.  “Drago,”  to 
nouncing  this  week  two  new  pair  off  with  its  “Bruce  Gentry” 
comic  strips,  two  new  Sunday  has  been  prepared  for  the  New  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  mwey. 
pages,  a  new  daily  panel,  two  York  Post  Syndicate  in  Novem-  ^ 

new  columns  and  one  temporary  ber  by  Burne  Hogarth.  (C— 
biographical  feature — and  sev-  Syndicate  page.) 
eral  of  them  expect  to  take  the  Bell  and  Associated  Newspa- 
wraps  off  other  features  within  pers  are  releasing  four  features, 
the  next  week  or  month.  The  Included  are  a  fast-moving  Sun¬ 
burst  of  activity  follows  quickly  day  page  keyed  to  postwar  in- 
the  prediction  two  weeks  ago  in  trigue,  “Miss  Cairo  Jones”;  a 

Editor  &  Publisher  by  WPB  Di-  _ 

rector  J.  H.  Steinman  that  some 
easing  of  the  newsprint  restric- 
tions  could  be  expected  in  the 
fourth  quarter. 

World  Expansion,  Too 

This  week  also  both  United  / 

Press  and  Associated  Press  re-  V 

leased  announcements  on  world 
feature  syndication  which  car-  Ai  K  ~  T  1 
ried  implications  of  a  real  mobi-  Cm/lX  fl 
lizaticm  for  sales  abroad.  (See  B  j  |l PnlV 

Back  around  January  1  had  Sll  wL  ^ 

been  the  date  tacitly  set  for  the 

opening  of  the  syndicate  field,  f  \  S 

but  Germany  was  then  still  very  | 

much  in  the  war  and  newsprint  j  I 

supplies  strictly  in  the  crystal  i\  ‘  I  \ 

ball  stage.  So  the  syndicates  ‘  \  I 

quietly  put  their  features  back  ,  ^  V  |1 

on  the  shelves.  With  one  possi-  ^ 

ble  exception  none  of  the  major 

features  being  announced  this  Miss  Cairo  lonos  moots  Radio 
week  were  projected  at  ^at  time  Commontotor  Stovo  Racy  in  Sun- 
toem  *  *^™*‘"^*  handling  by  Bob  Oksnor  and 

United  Feature  Syndicate  Is  I^'ry  Albert, 

unwrapping  sometime  in  mid-  civilian  aviation  column,  and  a  .  _ 

September  a  new  detective-  series  of  Dale  Carnegie  biog-  Cases.  Later  he  edited  the  pic- 
type  comic  strip,  “Judge  Wright”  raphies — all  being  distributed  by  ture  magazine.  Spark,  was  edi- 
— the  “only  good  one  I’ve  seen  Associated  Newspapers;  and  a  tor-in-chief  of  the  Vulcan  Pocket 
come  here  in  years.”  declared  weekly  financial  feature,  “Chats  Book  Mysteries,  then  editor  and 
George  Carlin,  general  manager,  with  Women  Investors,”  for  dls-  writer  for  two  years  for  a  large 

Following  the  GIs  who  liked  tribution  soon  by  Bell  Syndicate,  comic  book  publisher.  His  hobby, 

^r  back  froin  the  European  Comic  by  Formula 

front,  the  English  comic  strip  a  <a  current  sequences  of  the  new 

“Jane”  will  be  offered  soon  to  u  a*^*!?**^  page  by  formula  is  page  m  which  Cairo,  fleeing 
American  readers  by  King  Fee-  Asswiat^  i^wspapers  from  an  enemy  and  searching  for 

tures  Syndicate  KFS  has  also  V*  escaped  Nazi  financier  she 

Signed  "Mischa  Richte^Tne^^o? 


Richter 


Albert  Oksner 

Cairo  Jones  and  discussed  story  ing  he  painted  lampshades,  sigwt 
and  dialog  with  Albert.  watercolors  and  illustrations  lor 

A  graduate  cum  laude  of  the  children’s  books  for  pocket 

_*  IL-  CIl,  _■  IT...  V.-l- - V-  For  five  years  he  dU 

_  and  a  postgraduate  in  languages  comic  book  art. 

(See  at  NYU,  Albert  gained  insight  The  author  of  “Judge  Wright,” 
into  dramatic  techniques  as  a  Bob  Brent,  studied  to  be  a  sdiool 
writer  and  junior  executive  of  teacher,  graduated  as  class  an- 
New  York’s  Subway  Theatrical  thor,  wrote  a  master’s  thesis  oq 
Circuit,  then  for  several  years  Bernard  .Shaw,  taught  En^kh 
edited  adventure  magazines  and  for  five  years  in  New  York  high 
took  charge  of  Rare  Detective  schools,  then  became  an  editw 
-  -  of  comic  and  gag  books. 

— gpil^c  writing  serious  articles ^ith  out 

Brent  met  Bob  Wells  as  a  coo- 

edited,  and  the  two  decided  to 

E  At  least  two  other  syndkatoi 
I  n  “Jane,”  submitted  her  to  a 

\  I’Y  yU  *V  ;  ^  mental  Hays  office  and  shook 
V  their  heads  with  very  masculhH 

I  I  Jm  before  KFS  finally  signed 

assigned  to  the 
department  the  job  of  whip- 
P****!^^  \  ping  up  an  occasional  ^bathlag 

a  heroine  who  since  the  early  dajrt 

Jk  of  pin-ups  has  made  a  speciaHr 

of  taking  baths  behind  screen 
til  down  or  of  rushing  oat 

into  the  moonlight  to  swim  ik 
tired  only  In  a  coat  of  ben-day. 

'  'flY*  Hichtor .  ^  uniform  to  di 

rU  ff»vo  It  to  you  Btroight  but  I  1,^^  -3^  in  winning  the  w«. 
want  all  aoriaL  ayndicato,  book  but  has  since  done  her  pert 
and  morio  rights."  chiefly  by  taking  it  off.  Nomna 

Pett  originated  the  strip  tease 
with  a  strip  and  gag  formula  for 
the  London  Daily  Mirror,  hot 
Stars  and  Stripes  took  it  oa 
lend-lease,  as  did  other  service 
papers,  and  Jane’s  fan  mail  ru 
to  thousands  of  letters,  cards  and 
cables  weekly. 

Pett,  a  footslogger  of  the  last 
war,  lives  and  works  in  Todding* 
ton,  Gloucestershire,  and  drew 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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ive  Years  of  Press  Muzzling 
utile  for  Nazis  in  Holland 


People  Would  Believe  Nothing 
They  Read  in  Dominated  Papers 


By  J.  Th.  Balk 

^ySTERDAM,  Holland,  Aug.  7 
—Tearing  up  their  anti-nazi 
loofe  destroying  hastily  the 
Kvnpapers  that  had  been  flerce- 
f  oti-German  .  .  .  that  was 
flat  one  could  observe  in  many 
Pfftrh  home  the  morning  after 
[oilUKl  had  to  yield  to  over- 
rkehning  nazi  forces,  that  14th 
<May,  1940,  when  the  heart  of 
iotterdam  was  burning  to  ashes. 
Deeprooted  as  had  been  the 
ear  for  the  “Gestapo,”  there 
eemed  to  happen  remarkably 
ew  things  in  the  next  few 
Donths.  The  national  papers 
lad  to  come  down  from  16  or 
HI  pages  to  12,  and  the  volume 
if  advertising  shrunk  obviously 
ifter  German  occupation.  But 
fa  news  treatment  at  first  did 
lattoing  out  many  signs  of  Ger- 
aan  pressure.  War  news  of 
rourse  came  from  Berlin,  even 
1  tlw  datelines  read:  Lisbon  or 
Stockholm. 

Sejsrlnquart  told  the  Dutch 
bt  liked  their  precious  biolog* 
iol  substance,  but  methodically, 
oh,  very  methodically,  at  first 
even  imperceptibly  to  most  peo¬ 
ple.  ttey  began  strengthening 
their  grip  on  Holland.  On  news- 
papen.  too.  Soon  nazis  had  taken 
over  &e  socialist  Arbeiderspers, 
i  poop  of  eight  newspapers. 
In^iately,  circulation  of  these 
papers  dwindled  from  200,000  to 
H.OOO. 

In  the  fall  of  1940  the  two  or- 
pniations  of  newspapermen, 
betfcmable  to  stand  the  pressure 
otmzis,  vdio  had  found^  a  new 
uniiio  of  journalists,  had  to  give 
nr  to  the  union,  whidi,  follow- 
iil  completely  nazi  methods  as 
n  could  unmask  them  during 


loponese- American 
Ntwqxiper  Planned 

A  uwapaper  for  Japanese* 
Aawicans  is  scheduled  to 
■iht  its  oppeoronce  in  the 
iw  lature,  EDITOR  &  PUB- 
ISHEB  was  told  this  week  by 
ladm  Englander,  New  York 
Qlr  attorney,  who  is  helping 
h  work  out  the  details  for  a 
Unonthly  publication. 

"Wo  eacpect  to  have  more 
^doik  about  the  project  in  a 
Mple  of  weeks,"  Englcmder 
•y.  The  Secretary  of  State 
a  Albany  recently  issued  a 
^■ttr  to  the  Japanese  Ameri- 
'n  Mows  Corporation  for  a 
tnaial  printing  and  publish* 
■I  hasiness.  Englander  was 
®d»d  at  the  attorney  and  Joe 
®TWaa  was  named  as  director. 


‘*IT0R  I  PUBLISHIR 


five  long  toilsome  years,  bribed 
and  intimidated  craftsmen  of  the 
fourth  estate  to  join;  bribed  with 
the  promises  of  better  salaries, 
for  salaries  were  not  the  strong¬ 
est  point  in  Dutch  journalism; 
intimidated  by  a  whispering 
campaign:  “Those  that  don’t  join 
the  union  before  the  end  of  No¬ 
vember  are  going  to  be  shut 
out.”  .  .  . 

In  fact  many  newspaper  men 
did  not  come,  but  in  the  spring 
of  1941,  they  were  forced.  Others 
did  ncit  come  at  all,  screwed 
tight  their  fountain-pen  and 
sought  another  profession. 

The  war  against  Russia  was 
the  sign  for  a  heavy  pressure  on 
newspapers.  Now  they  had  to 
choose,  it  was  told,  for  or  against 
Europe,  i.e.  Germany.  Nazi  edi¬ 
tors  found  their  way  to  some  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  posts.  TTiat 
the  news  was  controlled  was  not 
enough:  papers  must  become 
“positive”  instruments  for  Ger¬ 
man  propaganda. 

Pressure  Applied 

The  editor  of  the  oldest  daily 
in  Holland,  the  Amsterdam  Al- 
gemeen  Handelsblad  ( founded  in 
1828),  who  had  pleaded  for  the 
Dutch  way  to  solve  difficulties 
instead  of  the  nazi  way,  cleverly 
quoting  Gennan  leaders,  was 
put  in  prison  with  the  manager. 
The  publisher  had  to  accept  a 
nazi  editor  or  close  down. 

Bald  -  headed,  cigar  -  smoking 
Max  Blokzijl,  Berlin  newspaper 
correspondent  for  years,  who  re¬ 
turned  after  the  five-days  war 
to  Holland  to  poison  the  peoples’ 
mind  by  radio  talks  in  a  suave 
treacherous  manner,  kept  a 
watching  eye  on  the  press.  Fines 
were  imposed,  Jewish  newspa¬ 
per  men  driven  out,  every  form 
of  intimidation  practiced.  But 
he  applied  the  honey  spoon,  too. 
He  invited  newspaper  men  for  a 
week’s  stay  at  a  medieval  castle, 
full  of  romantic  splendor,  with 
tables  carrying  costly  meals  to 
eat,  with  barrels  of  beer  to  drink, 
with  jugs  of  old  gin  to  sip,  and 
with  lots  of  propaganda-speeches 
to  swallow.  A  few  came  and 
swallowed;  the  great  majority 
stayed  away. 

Next  year  every  paper  was 
obliged  to  send  a  meml^r  of  its 
staff  to  the  propaganda  castle. 

The  number  of  newspapers  to 
be  directed  by  nazis  was  far  too 
great  since  the  Dutch  nazis,  be¬ 
ing  mostly  the  nation’s  very 
scum,  suffered  for  a  want  of  able 
men.  In  the  fall  of  1941  there 
began  a  long  series  of  suppres¬ 
sions  for  the  greater  part,  pro¬ 
vincial  newspapers.  It  was  no 
new  thing  under  the  sun.  Napo¬ 
leon  had  done  just  the  same. 
Closing  or  mergers — it  was  said 
to  be  done  for  newsprint’s  sake. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Hol- 

tr  Aagut  1li  1MB 


land  seven  daily  papers  in  seven 
towns  were  merged  into  one 
paper.  In  Utrecht  the  148-year- 
old  Utrechtsch  Dagblad;  with  a 
modem  plant,  was  suppressed 
and  the  plant  was  occupied  by 
Musserts  Nationale  Dagblad . 
Those  “kulture”  -  loving  nazis 
killed  the  oldest  continuous  pub¬ 
lication  in  Holland,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  world,  De  Oprechte 
Haarlemsche  Courant,  one  time 
a  national  newspaper.  On  May 
2,  1942  the  last  edition  poured 
out  of  the  presses,  bearing 
proudly  “287th  year”  in  its  mast¬ 
head. 

’The  nazified  papers  lost  heav¬ 
ily  in  circulation.  In  one  case, 
that  of  the  Catholic  Volkskrant 
of  Utrecht,  where  the  whole  of 
the  editorial  staff  went  away 
when  a  nazi  editor  came,  the 
loss  of  circulation  was  so  big 
that  they  had  to  stop  the  paper. 
Nobody  read  it  any  more.  The 
cheapest  papers  attracted  the 
lost  circulation  of  other  papers. 
For  one  needed  papers  for  one 
thing:  the  news  of  the  food-ra¬ 
tioning.  So  De  Courant  Het 
Nieuws  van  den  Dag  of  the  Am¬ 
sterdam  Telegraaf  concern  soared 
far  above  the  300,000  mark. 

TTie  stigmata  of  the  muzzling 
of  the  press  gradually  manifested 
themselves  on  the  face  of  news¬ 
papers.  When  the  “V  means 
Victory”  campaign  was  begun 
all  the  papers  had  to  label  the 
daily  communique  of  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  “der  Fuehrer”  with 
the  slogan:  “V  means  Victory, 
for  Germany  wins  on  all  fronts.” 
Vs  appeared  in  the  mastheads  of 
newspapers.  Vs  were  superim¬ 
posed  in  a  lighter  shade  on  half¬ 
tones  of  war  pictures. 

News  'Parrots'  Mocked 

Banner-lines,  rare  before  the 
war.  were  used  only  in  the  case 
of  big  news:  Russia  Invaded. 
Pearl  Harbor,  but  on  June  6,  last 
year’s  big  hemlines,  no  banners 
were  carried  in  Dutch  papers. 
Sometimes,  news  developments, 
favorable  to  the  Allied  cause, 
mtist  be.  as  expressly  stated  at 
the  daily  press  conference  at  the 
Hague,  played  down.  When  the 
“Bismarck”  was  simk.  it  was 
forbidden  to  use  a  bigger  head¬ 
line  than  one  column,  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Crete,  however,  must 
have  at  least  a  two-column  head¬ 
line. 

To  save  newsprint,  morning 
editions  -  disappeared  in  June, 
1942;  and  half  a  year  later  na¬ 
tional  newspapers  were  reduced 
to  four  pages,  and  provincial 
newspapers  to  two  pages.  For¬ 
mats  were  brought  to  seven  and 
eight  columns,  make-up  thereby 
resulting  in  an  effect  not  greatly 
different  from  American  prac¬ 
tice.  Provincial  papers  generally 
resorted  to  the  tabloid  page.  The 
Amsterdam  Calvinist  daily  De 
Standaard  and  the  Catholic  De 
Tijd  got  so  little  newsprint  they 
could  not  be  published  every 
day. 

Did  all  the  propaganda  in  the 
papers,  all  that  nazi  talk  about 
“Germany  fighting  for  a  free 


A^EMEEN  HANDELSBLAD 


Hitler's  death.  Mussolini's  execu* 
iion  and  “iood  irons  heaven" 
stories  ore  featured  in  this  issue 
of  a  Holland  paper  on  May  2, 
1945.  A  small  gasoline  motor  ran 
the  typesetting  machine  then  the 
flatbed  press. 

Europe.”  have  any  influence? 
No.  Sorry  for  the  “power  of  the 
press,”  but  the  answer  is  an  em¬ 
phatic  no.  It  simply  didn’t 
work.  A  people,  accustomed  to 
a  free  press,  understood  that  a 
muzzled  press  did  not  state  the 
truth.  People  refused  to  believe 
the  press  and  it  did  not  matter 
if  the  things,  the  propagandist 
told  them,  printed  in  their  fa¬ 
vorite  paper,  black  on  white, 
were  true  or  that  it  were  half- 
truths  or  wholepiece  lies:  the 
reader  did  not  believe  it. 

Since  the  German  army 
crossed  the  border  of  Holland  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  10th  ot 
May,  1940  after  Herr  Hitler’s 
solemn  declaration  to  respect 
Dutch  neutrality  people  did  no 
more  believe  Germans  nor  their 
Dutch  parrots.  Did  not  they  call 
mockingly  the  Dut<*  news  ser¬ 
vice  A.N.P.,  nazified  soon  after 
the  occupation:  Aidolfsi 
Niewest)  P(arrot)? 

Read  for  Amusement 

And  yet  people  read  papers? 
Yes,  they  did.  They  amused 
themselves  with  the  propaganda 
tricks  the  disciples  of  Dr.  Goeb- 
bels  indulged,  but,  if  they  read 
their  paper  with  both  eyes  wida 
open,  they  discovered  it  was  not 
so  nazified  as  one  supc^cially 
would  suppose.  ’The  ^itor  ai^ 
a  few  special  writers  were  nazis, 
but  the  rank  and  file  of  the  staff, 
the  copyreaders,  the  reporters — 
they  were  mostly  as  good  pa¬ 
triots  as  you  could  find  any¬ 
where.  Ajid,  though  they  felt 
themselves  not  so  very  comfort¬ 
able,  they  soon  had  lecumed  how 
to  match  things. 

Headlines  appeared  to  be  nice 
things  to  say  nothing.  Or  even 
to  say  the  things,  nazi  leaders 
carefully  had  hidden  beneath 
their  blustering  demagogy,  very 
loud.  When  Mussert  and  his 
gang  were  proclaimed  to  be  the 
one  and  only  political  movement 
in  the  Netherlands,  many  a  pa¬ 
per  managed  to  make  headlines 
like  these:  “Ten  years  national 
socialist  movement.  Mussert  and 
( Continued  on  page  28) 
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Stafi  Public 
Respond  to 
Stouifer  Ads 


^lAJarnin^  .^^ainst 
Untritil  j^roilucti 

A  1,000-line  ad  appearing  in 
103  newspapers  in  88  cities 
provided  the  link  between  yes¬ 
terday  and  tomorrow  for  the 
Hoover  Company,  manufacturer 
of  the  Hoover  vacuum  cleaner. 
The  transitional  ad  between  the 
time  when  no  Hoover  cleaners 
were  made  and  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  new  cleaner  (to  ap¬ 
pear  in  late  August),  was  head¬ 
lined  “The  Lament  of  a  Lady” 
and  sub-headed,  “A  wartime 
lesson”  (see  cut).  The  lead-off 
message,  written  in  verse,  car¬ 
ries  a  warning  against  buying 
untried  products.  Agency  for 
the  account  is  Leo  Burnett  Co., 
Inc. 


The  l-ameiTt  of  a  Udv 

la  •atruM  sMiavi  / 


There^s  more  to  food  than  !  K 

meets  the  eye.  A  recent  Stouf-  t 

fer  Restaurant  newspaper  ad-  >1 

vertising  campaign  took  cogni-  i 

zance  of  this  in  an  effective  .  '  L 

employe-public  relations  series  | 

that  marked  the  chain’s  first  I  '.U-  R 

entry  into  advertising.  I  A  M 

Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Cleve-  I  r  hsab 

land  agency  handling  the  Stouf- 

fer  account,  reports  that  in  J..  _ L 

selecting  the  employe  theme  the 

objectives  were  twofold:  First,  1  V.,— « 

it  was  a  long-pull  campaign  de-  i  i 

signed  to  keep  Stouffer  stand-  i  1 

ards  before  the  public  and  to  j  a 

win  a  major  understanding  for  I 

wartime  service  difficulties.  Sec-  \  !  J  ® 

ond.  to  increase  their  employes  XAfld 
pride  in  their  jobs. 

the  series  pointed  up  ’American  Look'  followup, 
the  objectives  m  any  easy-read- 

Ea%‘5?4rt*iment  toKbJS  a  Utiusuol  TechniquB 

stouffer  personality.  CotcbeS  HbI  Eye 

In  14  Newspapers  ^  . 

rru  ,  a  The  provocative  question 

carnpaign  rail  in  14  new^  “Who  is  she?”,  asked  by  Lord 
SIX  cities  in  which  Taylor  department  store,  has 
‘k  New  York  women  identify- 

themselves  with  answers 
•  IK  like:  “She’s  one  of  thousands  of 

S'’fSpl“4e“’§„flSaSrffr!S  KlnlSS’ofre’a'^r^ 

SS«T‘the'  idveJuSJSu  we”  “• -Se  wiStZ 

S^S“o1‘'1^1,l‘e°  SnV^ou'nS  KJJJ’ 

cards  and  window  cards  in  the  tho  too  unr 

various  Stouffer  restaurants.  .  ,°  ^^e  tag  ‘in®— 

—  ,  ^  ...  shes  so  American  .  .  .  the 

To  determine  public  reaction,  identification  every  American 
many  of  the  ads  were  in^rt^  woman  wants  to  earn 
to  issues  covered  by  the  B.  H.  This  has  been  the  theme  of  a 
News{»per  Readership  series  of  six  newspaper  adver- 
Studies.  Readership  and  ob-  tisements  by  the  Fifth  Avenue 
swvation  proved  uniformly  good,  store,  and  is  a  follow-up  on  ‘"The 
always  a^ve  average  among  American  Look”  exploitation 
women  for  the  newspapers  ^^at  ran  last  season. 

^eckj^.  In  several  instances  Maintaining  a  “dream-like” 
toe  adverti^ments  were  among  ^^t  style  that  leaves  a  great  deal 
for  observation  imagination  and  merely 

suggests,  with  a  rapid  facility 
wash.  the  styles  of- 
fered.  has  been  the  practice  of 
through  of  copy.  Lord  &  Taylor  since  1943. 

As  a  further  check,  question-  Another  interesting  technique 
naires  were  distributed  to  guests  employed  in  the  latest  Lord  & 
in  five  restaurants  in  four  dif-  Taylor  series  is  the  use  of  Bo- 
ferent  cities.  EHstribution  of  the  doni  Bold  type  without  serifs, 
questionnaires  was  limited  to  a  thin  chromolite  line  is  used 
one  day  in  each  restaurant  aM  around  big  type  lines,  enhancing 
only  a  sample  number  of  the  style  the  store  uses, 

patrons  were  queried,  pe  first  jj^s.  Alieda  van  Wesep.  adver- 
sampllng  appeared  at  the  close  tising  manager  for  Lord  & 
^  the  campaign;  the  others  Xaylor,  is  unwilling  to  predict 

if  this  same  institutionalized 
Of  2,201  who  filled  out  the  method  of  advertising  will  con- 
blanks,  987,  or  43%,  read  the  tinue  after  the  war,  but  it  will 
advertising,  regularly  or  occa-  be  used  this  fall  and  it  will  be  a 
sionally:  594,  or  60%,  identified  basis  for  post-war  technique, 
jobs;  ^8,  or  81%,  liked  the  ■ 

series;  134,  or  13%.  did  not.  MrrmoH 


Dm'i  mnU»»  "lESUUMNT  PIE"  t*  Mekti  Sittffail 


Hoover's  "Wartime  Leuw* 


Giesen  at  Desk 
In  Retail  Buieau 

After  a  two  weeks’  reit  br 
tween  jobs,  John  Giesen  tat 
up  his  duties  as  director  of  b 
Retail  Division  of  the  Buna 
of  Advertising  this  week,  or 
cupying  offices  at  370  Lexinitn 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

A  Hearst  newspaper  adrab 
ing  man  for  24  years,  lb 
Giesen  had  been  associate  te 
vertising  director  of  the  Boila 
Record-American  the  last  k 
years. 

For  10  years  he  had  opr 
ated  the  chain  store  departn 
for  all  Hearst  papers  in  Net 
York  City. 

While  he  had  no  immediili 
announcement  on  becotnini  k 
rector  of  the  Retail  Divteioo,k 
tackled  first  the  job  of  dir 
seminating  information  of  tk 
Division’s  functions  and  actie 
ties  in  behalf  of  newspapi 


aiiu  wiioiit 

One  project  being  studied  is  i 
training  course  for  retail  d 
salesmen. 


i/  ^^ccounb 


ntpai^nd 


By  Betty  Feeael 


dent  of  the  agency,  the  stw 
color  books  are  written  in  kOj 
and  follow  the  adventuM  a 
“Tumblin’  Tim,”  a  L---  i 


advertising  and  merchandising  “Tumblin’  Tim,”  a  ntUW 
campaign  in  its  history  is  being  eight-year-old  circus  acroo* 
launch^  by  the  Acrobat  Shoe 
Co.,  Nashville, 


A  *  #  Reap 

A  series  of  newspaper  ads  of 

200,  300,  500  and  700  lines,  an- 
nouncing  “Tumblin’  Tim”  story-  „ 
color  books  as  the  highlight  of 

-  the  merchandising  program,  are  ; 

New  York  advertising  agency,  scheduled  from  Aug.  15  to  Oct.  ^eieci 

has  been  appointed  by  the  De-  15  for  58  metropolitan  papers  * 

partment  of  Commerce  Office  of  in  41  cities,  covering  the  com-  y®***®- 

Surplus  Property,  to  conduct  a  pany's  leading  markets.  Ads  „ 

special  campaign  for  the  sale  of  feature  rationed  and  non-  Moss 

automotive  truck  parts.  The  rationed  shoes  timed  for  back-  JOHh 

copy  has  been  placed  in  automo-  to-school  sales.  age 

tive  trade  papers  and  some  dail-  In  addition  to  the  heavy  news-  by  th_ - 

ies.  William  S.  Bradley,  direc-  paper  schedule,  advertising  will  and  Development  Co: 
tor  of  the  disposal  office,  said  appear  in  several  national  maga-  to  handle  the  industrii 

selection  of  an  advertising  zines.  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Chi-  tional  account  of  the  ' 

agency  for  the  overall  program  is  cago.  is  the  agency.  Authored  wealth  of  Massachuset 
still  in  abeyance.  by  Carlyle  Emery,  vice-presi-  ( Continued  on  pogi 
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Men  Advised  to  Build 
Idea  Service  Department 

Every  Worthwhile  Sales  Angle 
Should  Be  Put  Into  Copy 
By  Frank  P.  KendaU 

Vice-President.  Notional  Research  Bureau,  Inc. 


(Editor’s  Note:  This  article 
Mr.  Kendall  has  prepared 
fir  Editor  &  Publisher  cowers 
highlights  oj  his  illustrated 
talk  before  the  July  meeting  of 
tiK  Carolinas  Advertising  Ex- 
etytivss  Association.) 
KEWSPAPERS  are  the  back¬ 
bone  of  American  advertising. 
Any  media  that  can  attract 
1453,000,000 
must  be  good, 
especially 
when  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third 
ranking  local 
media  attract 
only  $100,000,- 
OOO  each.  I  re¬ 
fer  to  local  ra¬ 
dio  and  local 
direct  mail. 

Your  news¬ 
paper  has 

Kendall 

responsibili¬ 
ties:  (1)  to  report  the  news  to 
the  community;  ( 2 )  to  provide 
adrertisers  with  proper  coverage 
ot the  community;  13)  to  show 
local  advertisers,  especially  those 
rthout  experienced  advertising 
counsel,  how  to  use  newspaper 
adiertising  space  profitably. 

Ihe  third  responsibility  is 
jmn,  advertising  executives,  to 
develop  further  and  go  aher 
vilh  all  the  aggressiveness  you 
posMss.  Successful  local  adver¬ 
tising  managers  should  become 
local  sales  managers,  operating 
oe  their  own  budget  and  an 
>|Red  upon  percentage  of  the 
t<hl  local  sales. 

The  post-war  period  will  bring 
mch  keener  competition  and 
Ihit  competition  will  come  from 
my  different  angles.  Your  re- 
WtsiblUty  is  to  more  than  100 
Jfcrent  lines  of  local  business. 
T«r  problem  is  to  serve  these 
businesses  so  successfully 
^no  other  media  can  take 
wm  away  from  you.  It’s  a  big 
koblem  to  profitably  sell  in 
the  products  that  owners 
•  businesses  don’t  know  how  to 
*1  themselves. 

Properly  State  Benefits 
Our  first  suggestion  on  how 
»  Increase  the  pull  of  local 
*[^per  advertising  is  to  es- 
a  Service  Department 
responsibility  it  will  be 
to  build  its  own  research  de- 
jjhnent  of  tested  and  success- 
toeaH  and  (2)  to  set  up  a 
2?  checking  system  to  check 
•j  nuke  sure  that  every  worth- 
selling  angle  is  included 
ad  when  it  appears.  No 
will  ever  succeed  if  it 


does  not  provide  benefits;  failure 
to  properly  state  benefits  in  an 
ad  will  result  in  decreased  pull 
for  the  advertiser  and  may  mean 
to  you  the  loss  of  his  business. 

’Through  a  recent  survev  we 
found  that  approximately  75%  of 
the  newest  and  best  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  advertising  ideas  of  local 
advertisers  first  appear  in  the 
daily  newspapers.  ’Through  a 
further  survey  we  found  that 
less  than  1%  of  leading  busi¬ 
nesses  is  large  enough  to  gather 
properly  and  digest  all  the 
worthwhile  ideas. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Service 
Department,  therefore,  is  to 
make  available  to  each  local  ad¬ 
vertiser  the  newest  ideas  in  his 
line  of  business.  You  cannot 
best  service  accounts  without 
talking  an  advertiser’s  own  lan¬ 
guage.  He  is  not  posted  on  the 
new  ideas  that  break  in  newspa¬ 
pers  from  coast  to  coast.  Here 
then  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  build  good  will  by  rendering 
a  beneficial  service. 

Copy  Checking  Systems 

Good  copy  means  thorough 
copy.  Those  Interested  in  the 
advertised  product  or  service 
will  read  long  copy  providing,  of 
course,  that  the  copy  Is  interest¬ 
ing  and  states  the  benefits.  Copy 
checking  systems  are  making 
rapid  strides  and  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  for  many  adyertisers.  To 
protect  your  business  from  going 
into  other  media  strong  copy  Is 
one  of  the  most  helpful  things 
you  can  use. 

’The  purpose  of  the  layout  Is 
to  catch  the  reader’s  eye  as  the 
page  Is  turned;  the  artwork  is 
to  draw  the  eye  to  the  desire  of 
creating  illustrations;  and  the 
copy  Is  aimed  to  make  the  reader 
say,  “I  am  going  down  to 
Blank’s  today  to  buy  this  ad¬ 
vertised  product.”  ’The  copy  is 
the  advertiser’s  last  chance  to 
realize  a  profit  on  his  invest¬ 
ment.  When  copy  is  thorough 
and  enumerates  the  product’s 
many  benefits  it  will  aid  in 
changing  the  reader’s  mind.  ’The 
average  mind  is  made  up  in  a 
very  few  seconds;  minds  are  not 
changed  without  good  copy. 

Newspaper  men  from  coast  to 
coast  have  created  many  success¬ 
ful  ideas,  basically  sound,  that 
are  making  money  for  adver¬ 
tisers  and  for  themselves.  Many 
of  these  ideas  can  be  quickly 
adapted  and  adopted  to  fit  your 
city.  Briefly,  here  is  a  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  some  of  these  tested  end 
successful  ideas: 

Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star — 


For  years  the  newspaper  has 
been  running  a  two-column  re¬ 
verse  plate  heading  “Bulletin” 
below  which  appears  last  minute 
advertising  flashes  from  Rock¬ 
ford  stores.  No  illustrations  are 
allowed.  These  are  for  small 
lots  of  new  merchandise  for 
which  stores  cannot  afford  to  use 
display  space  in  their  own  ads. 
Items  usually  run  from  6  to  16 
lines.  ’The  “Bulletin”  aids  mer¬ 
chants  in  moving  small  lots  of 
marked  down  merchandise. 

Elgin  (Ill.)  Daily  Courier 
News  successfully  worked  out 
with  a  new  bowling  alley,  which 
opened  after  league  schedules 
had  been  completed,  a  one  col¬ 
umn-five  inch  ad  series  called 
“Pen  Patter  from  Bowlways  by 
Chris.”  For  art  work  the  out¬ 
line  of  a  bowling  alley  pin  is 
used  and  inside  this  outline  is  re¬ 
ported  the  scores  that  win  the 
$10  weekly  prizes.  Human  in¬ 
terest  appeal  plus  consistency  of 
advertising  has  made  this  series 
very  successful.  The  cost  is 
slightly  over  1%. 

Careful  Packing  Ad 

In  Topeka,  Kansas,  Topeka 
Transfer  and  Storage  Company 
has  used  two  columns-three 
inches  every  week  for  the  last 
four  years  at  a  cost  between  2% 
and  3%  to  stress  how  carefully 
their  moving  men  and  packers 
handled  valuable  articles  such 
as  lamps,  china,  glassware, 
phonograph  records,  etc.  Simple 
artwork  was  created  by  the  Har¬ 
vey  Advertising  Agency  using  a 
reverse  plate  sig. 

Galesburg  (Ill.)  Daily  Regis¬ 
ter  Mail  was  confronted  with 
the  problem  that  morticians 
want^  funeral  listings  run  free 
every  day,  ’The  paper  felt  that 
was  too  much  to  request,  so  it 
allowed  one  day  and  suggested 
that  regular  advertisers  list  the 
funeral  notices  each  day  in  their 
own  ads.  The  leading  morticians 
started  to  do  this  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  all  the  others  came  in 
to  show  that  they  also  were  In 
business.  ’This  advertising  fur¬ 
ther  saved  morticians  from  an¬ 
swering  several  hundreds  of  in¬ 
quiring  telephone  calls.  It  re¬ 
sulted  in  $1,300  more  advertis¬ 
ing  space  in  a  year. 

Beloit  (Wis.)  News  ran  76 
three-by-ten  inch  ads  headed 
“Around  the  Town  with  Bambi.” 
Each  ad,  consisting  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  local  dealer  in  his 
store  handling  Bambi  bread,  had 
a  different  heading  but  the  lay¬ 
outs  were  consistently  the  same. 

In  Elgin,  Illinois,  the  morti¬ 
cian  dropped  out  of  the  paper. 
He  was  tired  of  syndicate  adver¬ 
tising.  Ray  Long  suggested  that 
he  use  two  columns  five  inches 
with  an  attractive  heading  “Next 
Week  in  Elgin.”  It  would  give 
the  dates  of  the  various  meet¬ 
ings  such  as  the  Lions  Club, 
The  Garden  Club,  American  Le- 


Market  Survey 

The  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  and  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development  ore 
cooperating  with  AFA  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  in  arranging  meet¬ 
ings  in  September  for  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  results  of  a  $75,000 
survey  recently  completed  by 
CED's  Morketing  Committee  on 
postwar  jobs  and  postwar  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  first  full  year  of 
peace. 


gion,  etc.  Across  the  bottom  of 
the  ad  was  the  copy  promoting 
$100  funerals. 

Returning  war  veterans  offer 
advertisers  an  opportunity  for 
extending  congratulations.  This 
idea  was  put  over  very  success¬ 
fully  in  Windsor,  Ontario. 

All  summer  you  fellows  object 
to  running  ads  with  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  owner  plus  copy. 
We  find,  in  making  tests,  that 
these  ads  are  pulling  very  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Over  a  period  of 
years,  they  establish  a  man  in 
a  community  and  even  in  cities 
as  large  as  Miami,  Florida,  and 
larger. 

Restaurants  off  the  beaten  path 
have  found  that  consistent  ad¬ 
vertising  is  profitable.  Human 
interest  copy  pulls,  and  at  less 
cost  than  straight  menu  copy. 

In  Boise,  Idaho,  the  Great  Falls 
Tribune  has  opened  a  Housing 
Institute.  Four  full  page  ads 
are  running  announcing  this 
plan  and  52  full  page  ads  will 
begin  as  soon  as  building  ma¬ 
terials  are  available. 

On  plant  city  advertising,  we 
have  had  a  great  many  success¬ 
ful  ads  and  campaigns.  One  of 
the  best  ideas  we  have  seen  is 
from  the  Houston  Chronicle  for 
the  National  Instrument  Cor¬ 
poration.  A  photograph  of  em¬ 
ployes,  taken  outside  of  the  plant 
was  used  and  the  copy  stressed 
the  termination  of  war  contracts 
and  plans  for  reconversion. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  reports 
its  campaign  for  Smiles.  Inc.,  a 
loan  company,  using  human  in¬ 
terest  copy  to  educate  the  public 
on  the  need  of  good  dentistry 
has  been  successful.  ’This  plan 
will  be  extended  to  other  metro¬ 
politan  cities  as  soon  as  business 
conditions  warrant. 

For  some  time  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel  has  been  running 
a  series  of  nursery  ads.  A  very 
simple  border  with  art  work  and 
good  copy  is  repeated  every  Sat¬ 
urday.  ’Iliese  ads  are  available 
through  one  of  the  local  adver¬ 
tising  agencies. 

We  find  that  from  coast  to 
coast  nurseries  are  good  adver¬ 
tisers,  but  they  do  need  layout 
and  copy  assistance. 

We  have  had  several  cases 
such  as  the  Santa  Monica 
(Cal.)  Outlook  reporting  a  suc¬ 
cessful  brand  campaign  of  a 
women’s  apparel  store. 

A  furniture  store,  according 
to  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State 
Times  and  Morning  Advocate 
ran  the  manufacturer’s  trade 
mark  to  build  business  for  that 
particular  line.  It  aided  the 
store  in  securing  additional  mer¬ 
chandise  and  improving  relations 
with  the  manufacturer. 
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By  Charies  H.  Carson 

Director  ol  AdT*rtising.  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World  News 


YOU’RE  EARMARKED!  ...  If  you  are  an  advertising  manager 
in  a  community  of  25,000  or  less,  your  size  has  been  picked  by 
24%  of  the  returning  army  men  who  have  had  a  business  of  their 
own,  or  have  definite  plans  for  one  ...  as  the  place  where  they 
will  hang  out  their  sign!  Of  those  who  say  they  will  start  a  new 
business,  24%  have  selected  communities  of  25,000  to  100,000,  and 
31%  have  picked  places  of  over  100,000.  This  is  according  to  a 
survey  of  the  Education  Division  of  the  Army  Service  Forces, 
and  means  that  approximately  110  out  of  every  1,000  are  headed 
for  some  kind  of  business  life  of  their  own.  More  than  80%  have 
had  some  experience  in  the  line  they  will  enter  (they’ll  know 
something  about  newspaper  ads  or  circulars) — 60%  will  have  all 
or  at  least  half  the  necessary  capital  to  start  (they’ll  have  credit) 
— nearly  half  of  those  interviewed  expect  to  go  into  retail  trade! 

So  there  .  .  .  your  ticket  to  new  accounts!  Are  you  ready  with 
sales  people  .  .  .  ideas  ...  to  sell  them  on  your  newspaper  as  an 
advertising  medium? 

•  •  • 

THEY’RE  BUILDING!  .  .  .  There  are  98.000  outstanding  permits 
for  construction  of  new  homes  remaining  for  this  year  ...  all 
privately  financed.  As  of  now,  61,500  new  homes  are  under  con¬ 
struction  .  .  .  priorities  granted  for  73,000  more!  NHA  looks  for 
400,000  more  to  be  started  in  the  next  12  months!  Most  are  homes 
of  veterans  .  .  .  build  where  and  when  they  choose  .  .  .  others  in 
areas  of  congestion! 

These  figures  mean  sales  for  your  building  supply  man — hard¬ 
ware — loans  from  banks  (“HOME  ON  THE  RANGE’’  June  9) — 
3,500  active  building  and  loan  companies  (“REMEMBER  ’THESE’’ 
Dec.  2) — some  of  the  latter  are  now  advertising. 

#  *  • 

AROUND  AND  AROUND  .  .  .  seems  to  run  in  a  circle!  Borrow 
the  money  .  .  .  build  the  home  .  .  .  furnish  it  .  .  .  don’t  forget 
to  wire  it  .  .  .  your  electrical  dealer  steps  in!  Westinghouse  says 
95%  of  the  millions  of  homes  in  this  country  today  will  probably 
have  to  have  complete  new  wiring  if  they  are  to  use  the  many 
new  inventions.  Add  this  startling  fact,  reported  in  Retailing  from 
the  same  source — the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  in  repairing 
and  renovating  old  homes  in  the  first  and  second  years  after  the 
war  will  equal  or  possibly  exceed  that  spent  for  new  home  building. 
•  *  • 

STILL  CAN  SELL!  .  .  .  One  fixture  that  will  probably  be  in 
every  new  home  as  well  as  improvements  in  old  homes — 
radio!  Another  manufacturer  says  that  TODAY  .  .  .  perhaps 
83  to  85%  of  homes  in  this  country  have  an  average  of  better 
than  IVi  radios!  Reconversion  people  are  expecting  a  million  new 
sets  on  the  civilian  market  by  Christmas!  Many  not  in  the  field 
before  .  .  .  and  prices  15  to  50%  higher.  They’ll  have  to  advertise! 
•  •  • 

SHAKE  THE  GRATE  .  .  .  it’s  nearly  time  for  stove  selling. 

According  to  Furniture  Age,  stoves  are  perhaps  the  most 
widely  distributed  of  all  home  furnishings.  OPA  says,  as  of  May 
fliis  year,  57,127  dealers  have  been  licensed  to  sell  stoves.  ’There 
are  only  17.000  furniture  merchants  of  all  types.  ’That  leaves  some 
40,000  other  stores  selling  stoves.  Now  new  dealers  can  get 
authorization  to  sell  stoves  only  where  they  can  prove  a  need  for 
additional  outlets.  Your  furniture  man  should  sell  his! 

*  «  • 

SCHOOL  DAYS!  .  .  .  and  it  seems  back  to  school  and  college 
promotions  will  likely  follow  the  same  old  lines.  One  new 
wrinkle  last  year,  reported  in  Dry  Goods  Journal,  was  tried  at 
Kirven’s  (Columbus,  Ga.).  Ads  showed  background  of  page 
from  student’s  note  book.  Each  ad  headed:  “College  Pre¬ 
requisites.”  One  on  suits  for  girls,  shows  three  kinds:  (1)  for 
“Smart  Students”  ...  (2)  one  for  sport  called  “Snazzy  Sport” 

.  .  .  (3)  one  for  dress  called  “Dandy  Date.”  Another  ad  headed 
“Dormitory  Pre-requisites”  featured  towels,  blankets,  linens, 
woven  names,  etc. 

For  the  youngsters:  idea  used  by  schools  in  Raritan.  N.  J., 


Wake  Up,  Mr-  MerchantI 


I  MORE  COMPETITION  .  .  .  and  your  accounts  and  you  hd 
better  look  for  it  on  all  sides!  Remember  the  old  JtiM 
Tea  wagon?  They  started  by  offering  premiums  .  .  .  hojrtnj 
j  they  could  sell  more  tea  and  coffee!  Now  they  are  out  wfl. 
ing  the  premiums  .  .  direct!  Divisions  now  operating  , , 

( 1 )  coffee  and  tea,  ( 2 )  food  products,  ( 3 )  drugs  and  toilet¬ 
ries,  (4)  houseware,  (5)  china.  gL  ;s  gifts,  (6)  other  hone 
furnishings.  If  your  merchant  thinks  he’s  the  only  ow 
selling  his  line  after  war  .  .  .  better  wake  him  up! 


should  make  a  hit  with  mothers  sending  children  off  for  first  ta 
Township  issued  a  guide  book  for  elementary  schools  .  . .  esi 
be  in  an  ad  ..  .  with  school  board  rules,  information,  loedls 
what  and  how  to  do! 

•  *  • 

THE  MAD  HATTER?  .  .  .  Anyway  here’s  the  low  down  ea  | 
fall  trend!  Three  shades  for  men’s  fall  hats  presented  by | 
Textile  Color  Card  Association  are:  Fog  Gray — a  hazy,  ai 
tone  .  .  .  Stone  Green — autumn  green,  and  Plazo  Brown— s  y/sy 
neutral  brown.  With  the  women — hats  higher  in  size  (am 
price) — more  bulk — width.  Some  leave  half  of  head 


RAISE  YOUR  HAND!  .  .  .  Can  any  newspaper  advertising  aga 
“bright  boy”  ...  or  newspaper  advertising  manager  . . .  n 
in  the  class,  and  make  a  plausible  rebuttal  to  that  advertb 
campaign  in  some  trade  magazines,  regarding  motion  pkk 
advertising?  They  ask  .  .  .  “What  advertising  medium  |n 
you — 100%  attention — demonstrates  your  product  in  actual  m 
gives  you  local  or  national  coverage — and  gives  them  to  ji 
NOW?”  They  answer:  “Only  Motion  Picture  Advertising^ 
To  start  you  off,  go  into  your  local  theater  and  note  the  reeda 
to  any  dozen  people  about  you  when  the  ads  are  flashed!  Rtdi 
when  the  product  is  being  demonstrated,  that  it  is  with  “pn 
scenery”  and  with  “paid  users”!  Before  this  we  had  the  ideii 
newspapers  gave  both  local  and  national  coverage!  But  periuj 

as  in  the  past  .  .  .  we’re  wrong! 

*  *  « 


BEATS  THE  RECORD  .  .  .  how  some  of  these  wide-awake  ne 
chants  do  get  around!  The  Plaza  Hardware  Co.,  in  Topih 
Kan.,  goes  in  for  selling  second-hand  phonograph  records.  It) 
sell  ’em  to  create  good  will  .  .  .  but  make  a  nice  profit.  Net  pn( 
on  a  record  is  10  to  15c.  One  afternoon  they  sold  750!  Li 
Christmas  they  ran  a  sale  of  5,000.  Says  “Tommy”  Pabst,  i 
manager,  in  Hardware  World:  “The  display  ads  brought  baje 
from  all  over  the  city  and  we  found  that  they  bought  from  oth 
departments  almost  as  much  as  they  did  from  our  record  oft 
ings.”  Report  75%  buyers  are  women — which  gets  women  isto 
hardware  store.  Perhaps  F.  B.  Cunningham,  on  the 
State  Journal,  or  “Tommy”  himself  can  tell  your  account  ita 
he  gets  his  records! 


Booklet  Reviews  R.  R.  Program 


Southern  Railway  System  is 
currently  distributing  a  special 
booklet  reviewing  its  advertising 
program  and  reproducing  the  43 
ads  placed  in  newspapers,  busi¬ 
ness  magazines  and  trade  papers 
from  August  through  December, 
1944. 

Using  418  on-line  dailies  and 
weeklies,  the  company  ran  ads 
every  other  week  to  “inform  its 
friends  and  neighbors  and  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  work  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Railway  in  the  war;  the  con¬ 
tributions  it  is  making  toward 
final  victory;  and  the  vital  place 
it  occupies  ...  in  war  and  in 
peace  ...  in  the  economic  and 
social  life  of  the  communities 
along  its  road.” 

The  newspaper  ads  featured 
line  drawings  and  copy  written 
in  homey  style,  with  emphasis 
on  the  phrase,  “It’s  our  railroad.” 

Two  of  the  newspaper  inser¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  booklet. 


were  picked  by  the  1945  Jay* 
Wartime  Advertising  Awaiftk 
inclusion  in  the  “Hundred  (¥ 
standing  Wartime  Adtaft 
ments”  of  the  year.  In  the  W 
Blue  Book  of  Advertising,  P* 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Adie 
tising,  ANPA,  the  new^ 
campaign  was  characteriM «  * 

“outstandingly  successfoL" 

■  ™ 

8lh  War  Loan  Aide  d 

Washington,  Aug.  8— C>f 
Robert  Sellmer  of  Milwaute 
Wis.,  has  joined  the  war  fina*  t» 

division  of  the  Treasury  Deptf 
ment  to  assist  in  preparing  ®  * 

magazine  promotional  niat^  . 

for  the  forthcoming  Eighth  « 
Loan.  A  graduate  of  Dartmoa*  ^ 

College,  he  was  Budapest  ^ 
respondent  for  the 
Times  before  joining  the  two  i 

Foreign  Legion.  Later  he  ^  I 

ferred  to  the  Royal  Ah  fW’  • 

and  then  to  the  USAAF. 
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•  We  soon  found  that  to  get  vast  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  waste  paper  of  Philadelphia 
channeled  for  reprocessing,  the  drive  had 
to  be  co-ordinated  with  the  rubbish  collec¬ 
tion  routine  of  the  city. 

*  This  involved  careful  planning,  includ¬ 
ing  the  printing  of  many  types  of  instructive 
ond  directive  literature.  One  of  these 


was  particuiarly  successful— The  Story  of 
Mrs,  Spic  and  Span.  Successful  because, 
first  of  all,  it  showed  the  housewife  that 
contributing  to  the  war  effort  with  waste 
paper  was  simply  a  matter  of  planned  trash 
disposal.  Second,  because  it  helped  se¬ 
cure  the  co-operation  of  city  departments 
in  waste  paper  collection.  And,  finally. 


because  it  presented  the  story  in  an  inter¬ 
esting,  instructive  way  through  daily  car¬ 
toons  in  The  Bulletin. 

•  Mrs.  Spic  and  Span  then  appeared  on 
a  flyer.  There  has  been  a  tremendous  de¬ 
mand  for  this  piece  and  to  date  350,000 
have  been  distributed.  Mrs.  Spic  and  Span 
is  doing  her  part  in  helping  win  the  war. 
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•  f  IV  _  J  ^  erable  debate  with  the  union 

If  I  pressing  for  direct  delivery  to 

■  *  •  o  mr  the  ultimate  retailer.  Chairman 

_  _  0  Burns  wanted  to  know  if  this 

f  A  AM  W^MvlvA  would  not  tend  to  affect  the 

business  of  the  wholesaler  and 
Waldman  admitted  that  it 

Chicago,  Aug.  7  — Directing  the  lifting  of  heavily  packaged  Se^^^lhol^afe^r  reores'^ed^^an 
New  York  City  publishers  to  bundles,  loading,  delivering  and  ® 

grant  two-week  paid  vacations  truck  driving  are  all  involved.  Ho 


important  factor  in  the  news- 


ISiaub  iwu’wctJiw  p«iu  vcicauuixs  ii  ucjw  uiiviitK  ai^  an  iiivvivcu. 

and  time-and-one-half  for  holi-  "The  arduous  and  hazardous  'tfrnvisinn 

day  work  to  members  of  the  nature  of  this  work  is  self-evi-  onncirtoroH  *^tho 

Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers'  dent.  Nor  does  one  have  to  Iro^^tlon  of  °he  wh^esa?ers 
Union,  the  Daily  Newspaper  seek  further  than  the  very  high  Protection  ot  me  wnoiesaiers. 

Commission  made  the  provisions  rates  on  workman’s  compensa-  Mapel  wanted  to  obviate  situ- 
retroactive  to  July  17,  the  day  tion  premiums  for  this  work  to  ations  where  the  drivers’  union 
the  1,700  union  men  ended  their  find  sufficient  proof  of  these  could  set  up  conditions  in  which 
17-day  strike.  hazards.  .  .  .  'This  burden,  so  the  wholesaler  might  find  it  un- 

The  union  had  argued  for  re-  long  borne  by  the  union  alone,  profitable  to  deal  with  the  pub- 
troactivity  to  June  30,  the  date  should  in  justice  be  the  re-  lishers.  Conditions  imposed  by 
of  the  expiration  of  the  former  sponsibility  of  the  industry  as  the  union,  he  said,  should  be 
contract.  Other  issues  involved  a  whole.”  ironed  out  by  some  system  of 

in  negotiations  with  the  Pub-  When  Waldman  pictured  the  arbitration.  When  he  suggested 


Association 


New  drivers 


as  "salesmen  and  public  a  court  justice  for  an  arbitrator, 
5  men”  who  raced  Waldman  said  that  wouldn’t 


of  a  3%  welfare  fund  by  the  through  the  streets  to  beat  com-  work  because  a  justice  might 
publishers,  •  have  been  taken  petitors  to  the  delivery  stands,  be  influenced  by  the  possibility 
under  consideration  after  a  asserting  they  were  entitled  to  of  subsequent  publicity, 
hearing  before  the  Commission,  greater  consideration  than  ordi-  Severance  Pay  Debated 
While  the  union  claimed  a  nary  truck  drivers.  „  .  .  ..  .  ..  oubjish- 

and  vie2t^^n'^?av”aw^i*rd<!^?t  wa^  Oppose  Benefit  Plan  ers  had  amicable  agreements 

flino  vdc&iion  ci\vdrQS«  it  ivbs  y  ..  ,  -.iAi- 

pointed  out  that  the  publishers  he  umon  de-  h  "m®  ®f  the  prm  i^^^ 


greater  consideration  than  ordi¬ 
nary  truck  drivers. 

Oppose  Benefit  Plan 
In  opposing  the  union  de- 


had  offered  these  benefits  in  an  ?  welfare  fund,  the 


Severance  Pay  Debated 
Mapel  stated  that  the  publish¬ 
ers  had  amicable  agreements 
with  nine  of  the  printing  trade 
unions  with  no  provisions  for 


effort  to  end  the  strike. 

In  the  interim  directive.  C.  V, 
Ernest.  labor  member,  dissent- 


publishers’  brief  contended  hos-  severance  pay.  Why,  he  want- 


pitalization 


ed  to  know,  should  the  truck 


health  insurance,  old  age  pen-  drivers  be  given  this  special 


ed  with  resneot  to  date  of  the  sions,  etc.,  “are  predominately  concession?  Waldman  countered 
contract  and  effective  date  of  the  responsibility  of  the  nation.  ”  by  pointing  out  that  severance 


nnntrart  anH  Hata  nf  responsiDlluy  OI  me  nauon.  oy  poinunK  OUl  uitti  seveiaiivc 

the  vacation  and  holiday  pro-  "The  necessity  for  the  crea-  P®y  granted  to  members  of 
visions,  while  Eugene  MacKin-  tion  of  funds  such  as  Employe  J^e  newspaper  guild  in  the  edi- 
non  industry  member,  dissented  Welfare  Funds  is  of  national  tonal  departments  of  New  York 
on  the  sliding  scale  providing  concern  and  must  be  dealt  with  newspapers, 
for  vacations  with  pay.  by  Congress  in  an  appropriate  An  editorial  man  is  not  al- 

In  his  dissent,  MacKinnon  manner,”  said  the  brief.  “Piece-  ways  able  to  obtain  another  job 
pointed  out  while  the  publishers  meal  treatment  of  the  questions  immediately  after  he  has  sev- 
have  not  opposed  the  allowance  involved  in  the  establishment  of  ered  connections  with  one  paper 
of  vacations  and  holiday,  “the  an  employe  welfare  fund  can-  and  severance  pay  is  intended 
record  clearly  reveals  that  the  not  and  should  not  be  handled  to  tide  over  man  until  he  can 
union  has  been  refusing  to  carry  by  the  War  Labor  Board.  With  get  another  job,  Mapel  ex- 
out  the  basic  duty  of  any  union  regard  for  the  broad  problem  plained.  “But  a  driver  in  your 
having  a  closed  shop — the  fur-  affecting  industry,  there  is  no  union  is  never  out  of  a  job,”  he 
nishing  of  sufficient  men — and  reason  why  this  little  group  continued.  “In  fact,  he  may  be 
until  Uie  condition  is  remedi^  should  attain  such  an  important  working  for  two  or  three  papers 
is  not  entitled  to  vacation  al-  social  objective  by  the  use  of  at  the  same  time.  We  have  had 
lowances.  violence  and  pressure.  a  standing  order  with  your 

“Even  if  sufficient  help  is  made  “Any  assessment  on  manage-  union  for  145  more  men  for 
available  at  straight-time  rates  ment  for  such  a  purpose  should  years.  We  can  give  them  steady 
by  the  union  to  permit  normal  be  for  everybody  and  not  for  JObs  but  you  say  you  can  t  get 
operation  during  vacations  with-  John  Doe  who  drives  a  truck,  them. 

out  anyone  working  overtime  and  it  must  be  recognized  that  Waldman  said  the  union  could 
days,  this  member  believes  that  an  agency  of  government  can-  not  take  over  the  authority  of 
in  this  instance  an  allowance  of  not  adequately  dispose  of  the  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
vacations  to  be  effective  in  1946  whole  problem  by  imposing  and  put  additional  men  to  work 
or  at  most  one  week  in  1945  and  ^nch  plans  in  individual  and  as  it  pleased.  Mapel  suggested 
two  weeks  in  subsequent  years  sporadic  cases.”  that  the  union  start  recruiting 


is  not  entitled,  to  vacation  al¬ 
lowances. 

“Even  if  sufficient  help  is  made 


would  be  aiHiropriate.” 

Approves  6  Holidays 

The  Commission  approved  six 
holidays  instead  of  10  as  the 
union  had  asked.  Vacations 
with  pay  are  provided  for  imder 
a  sliding  scale  plan,  beginning 
with  two  days’  vacation  for 
those  who  have  worked  more 
than  52  days  but  less  than  78 
days  during  the  preceding  cal¬ 
endar,  up  lo  two  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion  for  those  who  have  worked 
more  than  233  days. 

Louis  Waldman,  union  attor¬ 
ney,  submitted  a  59-page  brief 
in  support  of  the  3%  welfare 
fund  proposal,  stating; 

“On  the  question  of  special 
hazards  in  the  industry  justify¬ 
ing  an  insurance  plan,  the  type 
of  work  done  by  members  of 
this  union  speaks  for  itself. 
Their  main  job  is  to  effect 
speedy  delivery  of  their  papers, 
and  to  beat,  even  if  by  minutes, 
if  possible,  the  delivery  of  a 
competing  paper.  In  doing  this 


such  plans  in  individual  and  as  it  pleased.  Mapel  suggested 
sporadic  cases.”  that  the  union  start  recruiting 

The  question  of  distribution  more  help  by  inaugurating  ap- 
to  wholesalers  provoked  consid-  prenticeships. 


TRADE 
AREA- 
OVER  100,000! 


A  Star 

^Mrfrket  on  any  map. 

It  might  be  easy  to  pass  over 
Gastonia  if  you  merely  glanced 
at  a  map  of  the  State.  “Just  an¬ 
other  dot,  eh  I”  One  of  the  fastest- 
growing  areas  ...  42  textile 
plants  ...  38  diversified  industries  .  .  . 
a  weekly  payroll  of  $150,000.00. 

One  newspaper  —  The  Gazette  —  daily 
covers  a  trade  area  population  of  over 
100,000. 


GASTONIA  Gazette 


PUIN 

SPEAKING 


There  is  only 
one  newspaper 
to  use  in  the  City 
of  Washington 
when  only* one 
newspaper  is 
used. 


/ nuiJbJiAnTf 


Editor  and  PabMai 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C 

TIMESHERALD  .  228,487 
The  STAR  .  .  .  197,583 
Twa  POST  .  .  .  162,247 
tim  news  .  .  .  101,038 

as  of  Marsh  31,  1915 

National  Representatiftt 

GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
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THE  CHICAGO  SUN’S 

FIGHT  FOR  BETTER 
TRANSPORTATION 


“Without  a  program  for  -good  local  transit,  we  might  just  as  well  forget 
all  other  city  planning,  because  transportation  is  vital  to  successful 
municipal  functioning.  The  Chicago  Sun’s  forceful  presentations  of  this 
pressing  need  are  definitely  bringing  home  to  Chicago  citizens,  the  fact 
that  a  cure  for  existing  conditions  is  a  ‘must’.’’ 

-PHILIP  HARRINGTON 


“The  Chicago  Sun  has  rendered  a  distinguished  service  to  the  people 
of  this  great  metropolitan  district  by  the  careful  and  able  presentation 
of  the  facts.’’ 

-JOSHUA  D’ESPOSrrO 


“The  war  workers  of  Chicago  salute  The  Chicago  Sun  for  its  militant 
fight  for  a  municipally-own^  transportation  system.’’ 

-ROBERT  C  TRAVIS 


“The  pmple  of  Chicago  are  vastly  indebted  to  The  Chicago  Sun  for  the 
pioneering  zeal  and  civic  leader^ip  it  focused  upon  remedying  our  ancient 
transportation  problem.  It  persistently  challenged  the  public’s  habitual 
apathy  and  forcefully  advocated  municipal  ownership.’’ 

-SAMUEL  P.  OURMAN 


“Chicago  transportation  seemed  hopelessly  mired  in  a  slew  of  defaulted 
bond  obligations  until  The  Sun  came  out  in  support  of  municipal  owner¬ 
ship — and  let  the  people  know  that  this  is  now  a  successful  and  accepted 
method  in  most  progressive  communities.’’ 

-HARLAN  ALLEN 


( 


I 
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Labor  Relations 
Aide  Named  by 
Detroit  Papers 

Detroit,  Aug.  8 — The  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Detroit  Times  and 
Detroit  News  have  organized  a 
publishers’  association,  and  Clar¬ 
ence  D.  Brewer  of  the  staff  of 
the  News  has  been  appointed 
direct  publi^ers’  representative 
and  general  manager. 

Norman  W.  Applegarth  has 
been  appointed  executive  secre¬ 
tary  and  will  be  actively  in 
charge  of  labor  relations. 

He  was  born  in  Bakersfield. 
Calif..  March  13,  1907  and  is  a 
graduate  of  Leland  Stanford 
University  and  the  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  Law  School. 

After  graduation  he  became 
associated  with  Anderson.  Wren 
&  Jenks  in  the  general  practice 
of  law  at  Honolulu.  While  with 
this  company  he  represented  the 
Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  and 
Honolulu  Advertiser  in  labor  re¬ 
lations. 

He  also  served  for  a  period  as 
attorney  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  of  the  'Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Hawaii.  During  the  last 
three  years  he  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  Detroit  law  firm  special¬ 
izing  in  labor  relations. 

■ 

This  Week'  Joins  Forces 
With  Radio  on  Feature 

This  Week  magazine,  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Broadcasting  System  and 
the  Army  Air  Forces  have 
join<^  forces  to  bring  to  the 
public  the  case  of  the  returning 
veteran  who  suffers  from  “oper¬ 
ational  fatigue.” 

To  reach  the  maximum  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  the  “ihass  com¬ 
munication”  idea  of  William  I. 
Nichols,  editor  of  This  Week, 
will  be  put  to  use.  Thus  Mutual’s 
radio  listeners  will  hear  of  the 
experiences  of  T/Sgt.  “Chuck” 
Jackson,  AAF,  in  a  series  of 
broadcasts  written  by  S/Sgt. 
Millard  Lampell,  AAF  writer, 
at  the  same  time  This  Week’s 
readers  are  reading  about  them. 
The  Aug.  12  issue  of  This  Week 
features  the  cover  and  eight 
pages  of  illustrated  text  devoted 
to  “Chuck”  Jackson  and  the 
Convalescent  Program.  To  get 
the  material  for  “A  Soldier 
Speaks,”  Associate  Editor  Jerry 
Mason  of  This  Week  traveled 
thousands  of  miles  by  air,  wore 
GI  garb  and  stayed  in  army  bar¬ 
racks  by  special  permission  of 
the  War  Department 
■ 

Not  from  ICtler 

Lincoln.  Neb.,  Aug.  8— Helen 
Mary  IHayes,  associate  editor 
and  writer  of  the  column  “Date¬ 
lines”  in  the  Nebraska  State 
Journal,  was  “a  bit  shocked” 
to  receive  a  letter  from  Berlin 
last  week  on  Adolf  Hitler’s  per¬ 
sonal  stationery.  She  was  re¬ 
lieved  to  discover  that  it  was 
sent  by  a  former  office  colleague. 
Lt.  Col.  Barney  Oldfield.  As 
public  relations  chief  for  the 
First  Airborne  Army  he  had 
“gone  over  the  fuehrer’s  place 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb,  from  his 
bedroom  to  the  bunker  where  he 
is  supposed  to  have  been 
burned.” 


SOUTHERNERS'  MAGAZINE  RAPS  FIELD'S  ENTRY 


Montgomfby,  Ala.,  Aug.  8 — 
While  purchase  of  the  Southern 
Farmer  hv  Marshall  Field  for 
Aubrev  Williams  created  so  little 
interest  in  Montgomery  that  it 
received  no  notice  other  than  a 
brief  news  item  telling  of  the 
purchase,  the  magazine.  Ala¬ 
bama.  makes  it  the  subject  of  an 
editorial  in  its  current  issue  and 
takes  a  swing  at  the  attempt  of 
Field  to  “impregnate  the  grass 
roots  of  the  South  with  the  virus 
of  radicalism.” 

The  Southern  Farmer,  a  four- 
page  sheet  about  10  x  12  inches 
in  size,  has  been  noted  for  years 
for  its  extensive  circulation. 
J.  B.  Stern.  Montgomery,  was 
Dublisher  for  many  years  and  at 
his  death  about  a  decade  ago, 
its  circulation  was  said  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  Neio  York 
Times,  and  its  subscription  ter¬ 
ritory  covered  11  states. 

The  paper  carried  reprints  of 
farm  news,  much  of  it  from  the 
Extension  Service,  a  woman’s 
page,  and  much  advertising.  The 
ads  included  such  things  as  hair 
straighteners,  mechanical 
weather  prophets,  dental  plates, 
baby  chicks,  etc. 


'No  Drastic  Changes' 


After  Mr.  Stern’s  death.  W.  O. 
Baldwin  bought  the  Southern 
Farmer,  and  then  it  followed  the 
same  pattern  with  two  excep¬ 
tions.  Editorials  (one  for  each 
issue)  were  added  and  names  on 
the  subscription  list  were  purged 
so  that  a  subscriber  got  only  one 
paper  instead  of  four  to  six.  The 
price  was  about  25  cents  per 
year,  or  a  cut  rate  for  longtime 
subscriptions.  Many  free  sub¬ 
scriptions  were  carried. 

Field  bought  the  paper  from 
Baldwin  for  Williams,  former 
Springville,  Ala.  boy  who  be¬ 
came  director  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration. 

Williams  has  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  paper  will  “con¬ 
tinue  along  the  same  lines  with 
news  of  agricultural  problems.” 
but  Alabama  people  were  in¬ 
formed  this  week  by  Harold 
Corda,  Cross  Country  Reports 
executive,  that  “there  would  be 
no  drastic  changes  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Farmer  for  several  months.” 

Alarmed  over  the  turn  the 
paper  is  expected  to  take  under 
its  new  administration,  Ala¬ 
bama’s  editor  mentions  as  an¬ 
other  indication  of  an  impend¬ 


ing  leftist  trend  the  report  that 
Gould  Beech,  a  former  editorial 
writer  for  the  Montgomery  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  and  later  for  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  News,  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  write  editorials.  Beech 
is  widely  known  as  a  youthful 
reformer  who  wrote  crusading 
New  Deal  editorials  before  go¬ 
ing  into  military  service  in  1942. 

While  acknowledging  that  the 
new  interests  have  the  right  to 
put  out  any  publication  they 
wish,  Alabama  hastens  to  say 
editorially:  “We  know  Alabama 
farmers  well  enough  to  assert 
that  the  Field-Williams  battery 
can  shell  the  countryside  with 
leftwing  ballyhoo  from  now  un¬ 
til  doomsday  without  shaking 
the  fundamental  principles  or 
undermining  the  good  sense  of 
these  old-line  Americans.  They 
have  been  farmers  long  enough 
to  recognize  a  certain  common 
barnyai^  commodity  when  they 
see  it.” 

The  editorial  continues:  ‘"nie 


Alabama  Farm  Bureau 
tion,  through  long  years  (rfc» 
structive  work,  holds  the  cod: 
dence  of  this  State’s  farmerii; 
unquestionably  will  continue" 
do  so.  It  stands  foursquare! 
democracy  as  against  the  soci 
istic  doctrines  advocated  by  t; 
Field-Williams  outfit.  Forham, 
ly  our  Southern  farmers  »: 
know  beforehand  the  identity  > 
the  newcomers  to  Southern  ip 
cultural  journalism  and  w: 
know  what  to  expect  of  the 
They  can  expect  a  deluge  of  u 
vice  on  the  latest  social  la 
economic  reform  theorie»-bi 
probably  very  little  on  ho* 
make  real  hay.” 


Deliverers  Acquitted 

Two  newspaper  delivery  me 
charged  with  disorderly  condo 
during  the  recent  strike  in  Nei 
York  City  were  acquitted  : 
Magistrate’s  Court  last  wto 


Recent  adjustment  of  freight  rates,  favorable  to  li 
South,  adds  a  powerful  economic  leverage  to  the  potM 
industrial  advancement  of  the  section  in  which  Nsdril 
is  an  important  center.  Another  such  factor  U  TVi 
with  its  cheap  electric  power  and  its  social  bettenst^ 
Still  another  is  the  proximity  of  Nashville  to  tremenda 
natual  resources.  Three  compelling  reasons  for 
industrial  growth  and  prosperity  in  this  market  ^ 
which  will  continue  to  be  blanketed,  as  now,  by  Nashwi 
two  great  newspapers. 

Nashville  City  Zone  Population . 257,726 

Nashville  Market  Population . 920^63 
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as  reflected  in  Portland’s  own  community  .  .  .  iimeless, 
because  it  deals  with  human  problems  which  remain 
pretty  much  the  same  through  changing  years. 

The  contents  of  “Fixit”  letters  are  as  varied  as  human 
personalities  and  circumstances  can  make  them  ...  a 
housewife  wonders  how  she  can  locate  a  sister  who 
“came  out  to  Oregon  eight  years  ago”  ...  an  army  wife 
in  a  war  plant  must  have  day  care  for  her  children  ...  a 
young  war  veteran  wants  a  house  and  a  particular  kind 
of  job.  All  letters  get  attention — and  a  markedly  high 
per  cent  of  them  reaps  positive  results,  either  through 
mention  in  the  column  or  behind-the-scenes  phone  cedis 
made  by  the  resourceful  Mr.  Fixit. 


The  JoarnaFs  MR.  FIXIT 

ean  and  does!  The  12^  year  old  Portland, 
b  Oregon  boy  who  scrawled  his  plea  in  red  ink  on  crude 
\  notepaper  is  spending  the  summer  on  a  friendly  Oregon 

f  ranch.  In  the  fall  he’ll  return  to  the  city  a  huskier  and 
happier  boy,  theuiks  to  Mr.  Fixit  of  the  Oregon  Journal, 
..,t  whose  daily  column  fairly  vibrates  and  sonietimes  sings 
'with  the  liveliness  of  its  human  contents. 

“Mr.  Fixit”  is  Mrs.  Lois  P.  Myers,  whose  white  hair 
and  inimitable  flowered  smock  are  the  disarming 
camouflage  of  a  hard-working  Journal  editor.  An  editor 
who  distills  a  warm,  pulsing  column  from  a  whopping 
mail  bag  of  over  a  thousand  letters  monthly!  It’s  timely; 

'  because  it  mifrore  the  changing  tempo  of  world  events 

. . . 

IThe  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading  soys 
of  The  Journal's  "Mr.  Fixit”  colunun  . .  ..^'it  is  an 
institution  with  readers  of  The  Journal,  dedicated 
'  V  to  their,  problems.  It  gothered  an  exceptionally 
S , ,  large  audience;  that  is,  60%  of  the  women."  The 
^  _  "Fixit"  column  is  only  one  of  The  Journal’s  dis- 
~  tinctive"  features  that  make  this  big  city  daily 
great . . .  make  it  sought  after  by  its  readers.  Put 
ji5.-  these  together  and  there’s  little  wonder  why  The 
Journal  is  Portland’s  preferred  newspaper  offering 
4  advertisers  the  largest  circulation  in  its  history, 

*  _  both  daily  and  Sunday.  ’  w  .  I...  ^ 
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Reporter-Housewife 
Breaks  Black  Market 


By  Avis  C.  Roberts 

Reporter.  New  Bedford  (Mau.)  Standard-Times 


New  BEDroRD,  Mass..  Aug.  8-  alone  and  retail  grwers  look  ^uy  fish.  New 

f htm  all  Bedford  Is  the  third  largest 

iddressld  tr  “Mr  Krtf  ”  A^^ing  port  in  the  United 

warning  me  to  “m!nd  y^ur  own 

businesi  ”  “watch  out  what  you  fTa  hnSma 

•Avr  *’  ^9\a  “Krtsar  samisi.^  10^  nsii  iicrc  IS  3S  ii&rd  fls  Duyirig 

^Va  a  ?na  tihai  ^  of  beef.  Fish  dealers  are 

like  a  fine  l*el  ^it?  catering  to  New  York  and  Mid- 

It  was  not  difncult  to  ferret  ^vest  restaurants  which  can  pay 
out  the  sordid  deUils  of  black  ^^ore  than  ceiling  prices, 
market  activities  in  this  textile  Restaurant  owners  here  buy 
and  fishing  city  of  110,000  peo-  t^eir  fish  and  shellfish  from  New 
pie.  Using  the  same  line  in  York,  while  at  that  back  door, 
every  store.  I  spent  almost  $100  average  of  250,000  pounds  of 
in  three  days  buying  steaks,  jg  unded  daily, 
chicken.  eggs,  poultry  and  didn’t  pse  OPA  as  a  whip- 

canned  goods.  ping  boy  in  the  series  of  five  ar- 

“My  husband  is  coming  home  ticles.  We  placed  the  blame 
on  furlough,”  I  explained  to  squarely  on  John  Q.  Public  and 
shopkeepers  who  pretended  to  it  paid  dividends, 
believe  me.  After  the  first  article  was  pub- 

Not  visiting  stores  where  I  was  lished  our  phones  started  ring- 
known  was  my  only  attempt  at  ing.  The  first  day  nine  grocers 
anonymity.  Otherwise  I  wore  claimed  I  meant  their  store  when 
a  cotton  dress,  socks  and  mocas-  I  wrote  about  the  club  steaks, 
sins,  stock  garb  of  the  shopping  The  second  day  poultry  stores 
housewife  here.  were  closed  tight;  the  third  day, 

I  begged  and  borrowed  red  scallops  sold  at  ceiling  to  one 
points  from  my  family  and  dealer  for  the  first  time  the 
friends  after  OPA  refused  to  al-  waterfront  could  remember;  the 
lot  me  any  for  investigations.  fourth  day  we  had  received  sev- 
Armed  with  OPA  price  post-  eral  threats,  not  one  of  which 
ers  and  a  deep  shopping  bag,  I  materialized, 
set  out.  In  all  my  three  days  By  the  fifth  and  last  day  I  was 
shopping  I  did  not  enter  a  store  ready  for  an  extended  vacation, 
which  had  good  quality  meat  Everyone  thought  the  expose 
for  sale  on  top  of  the  counter,  was  a  swell  idea,  but  10-point 
I  bought  a  pound  of  hamburger  two-column  stories  changed 
for  89  cents,  61  cents  over  OPA  many  a  mind.  Good  waterfront 
ceiling  price.  contacts  still  are  sulking  and 

That  was  my  first  purchase  and  other  reporters  are  running  into 
my  knees  were  clanking  to-  trouble  trying  to  check  food 
gether,  as  I  expected  momentar-  shortages  for  daily  features, 
ily  to  hear  the  grocer  shout.  But  we  think  we’ve  accom- 
“Stop  thief-po-o-o-lice!”  But  he  plished  what  we  set  out  to  do. 
shouted  nothing.  He  smiled  OPA  sent  a  squad  of  investiga- 
and  I  smiled,  and  he  whispered  tors  in  here, 
down  an  elevator  shaft,  “One  They  announced  forthcoming 
pound  of  hamburger.”  action  against  25  slaughterers 

In  the  course  of  the  three  days  and  retail  dealers. 

I  bought  two  club  steaks,  which  A  survey  in  stores  owned  by 
a  clerk  assured  me  weighed  two  some  of  the  most  flagrant  of- 
pounds,  for  $1.97.  (Weighing  fenders,  showed  more  food  on 
the  meat  at  another  store  proved  the  counters,  and  price  ceilings. 


If  anyone  ever  mentions  "black 
market”  to  me  again.  I’m  going 
up  to  the  city 
desk  and  ask  if 
can’t  go 

years  to 
writing  obits 
and  personals. 

When  I  was 
assigned  to  a 
story  on 


the 

New  Bedford 
black  market  I 
felt  honored.  I 
failed  to  see 
three  weeks 
ahead  when  the 
telephone  on  my 
desk  would  sizzle  with  calls  from 
irate  grocers,  one  of  whom  said : 
“You’d  better  not  step  out  of 
the  Standard-Timet  office  with¬ 
out  a  bodyguard.” 

I^gional  OPA  enforcement  di¬ 
vision  called  me  to  Boston  and 
asked  me  to  tell  all.  No  one  on 
my  beat  is  speaking  to  me. 

Fish  dealers,  who  urged  me 
to  expose  the  black  market  in 
fish,  didn’t  realize  how  all-inclu- 
sively  I  intended  to  do  it.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  employes 
called  me  from  the  waterfront 
every  morning  to  say  they  “guess 
you  better  not  come  down  yet,” 
and  a  fish  dealer  warned;  “Fillet 
knives  are  very  sharp,  dearie.” 

Government  agencies,  which 
I  cover,  have  left  me  strictly 


Akron's  reputation  as  the  hMr 
place  of  rubber  is  firmly  tecwl 
with  the  sudden  growth  af  i 
new,  mammoth  induitry- 

“RLBBER  RESEARCH",  k 

has  already  reached  propoitiHi 
undreamt  of  in  the  hiitory  d 
rubber.  Briefly,  the  pictnn  d 
Akron’s  new  Rubber  ReMml 
industry  to  date  is  this: 

■  Goodyear  Tire  and  RoUtt 
(Company  now  has  in  operUM 
a  new,  modern  $1,325,011 
laboratory. 

*  General  Tire  and  Rubhti 
Company,  in  March,  opened  i 
new  $500,000  laboratory  baill 
ing. 

*  Firestone  Tire  and  Rnlibe 
Company,  on  July  3rd,  cns 
pleted  a  new  $2,000,000  Itbw- 
atory. 

*  Seiberling  Rubber  Coa|)Mt 
recently  opened  a  $115,011 
laboratory  in  its  new  ad«M> 
tration  building. 

*  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  nw 
has  in  the  planning  stage  i 
mammoth  new  laboratory  tkl 
will  cost  more  than  $1,OOIJ)IO. 

“Rubber  Retettreh"  it  onelker 
Teuton  why  Akron,  a  rich  wtr 
time  market,  will  be  a  pnt 
perout  peacetime  marktl— 
one  you  cannot  afford  to  owe 
look  when  planning  year 
pottwar  salet  programt. 


Roberta 


MONEY'MAKERS 


In  addition  to  this  unique  markets  70-ln> 
dustry,  50.000  compact  population  potential 
and  the  permanence  of  both  old — and  many 
NEW  planta — the  farm  wealth — and  fame — 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

Of  the  first  100  Counties  In  the  U.  8.,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County  ranks  6th,  In  volume  of 
papes  harvested,  96th  In  chickens  on  farms. 
Important  yields  are  likewise  characteristic, 
of  Dairy  products,  tomatoes,  cows  milked, 
milk  products,  fruits  and  nuts,  domestic 
farm  animals,  hay,  eggs,  cattle,  calves. 

And  a  hungry  world  Is  offering  top  prices. 


Mmprmamoimd  hy> 

BOOKS  &  FINLEY 


STORY. 

New  York 
nittadelpliU 


Chieego 


A  Marketing  She  Goes. 
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Director  of  Advertising  &  Public  Relations, 
Packard  Motor  Car  Company 


^^From  every  standpoint,  newspapers  have  been  an  ideal  medium  for  Packard 
advertising.  Our  aim  has  been  to  arouse  motorists  to  prompt  action  on  protec¬ 
tive  service  for  their  cars.  Undoubtedly,  a  large  share  of  the  campmgn’s  suc¬ 
cess  can  be  attributed  to  the  ability  of  newspapers  to  reach  the  reader  at  a 
time  and  pUwe  when  the  action  desired  is  easy,  natural  and  convenient.  A 
further  value  in  the  newspaper  medium  is  the  fact  that  advertising  with  dealer 
signatures  is  a  morale-booster  for  dealers  and  helps  to  *keep  the  dealer  s  name 
alive'  during  a  period  when  product  advertising  is  not  apfiearing. 


rUi  idrertiicBenl,  prepared  bjr  the  Borean  of  Advertiting,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  it  publitbed  by  Tbe  Milwaokec  Joarnal  ia  ibe  iatereet  of  all  aewspapers 
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Corpus  Christ! 
Newsmen  Freed 
After  6  Hours 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  Aug.  6 
—The  Texas  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeals  at  Austin  ordered  Con¬ 
way  C.  Craig,  Caller-Times  pub¬ 
lisher,  Bob  McCracken,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  editorial  column¬ 
ist,  and  Tom  Mulvany,  court¬ 
house  reporter,  released  from 
Jail  here  last  Friday  peitding  a 
habeas  corpus  hearing  Oct.  10. 
The  trio  had  served  nearly  six 
hours  of  a  three-day  sentence 
for  contempt  of  court  (E&P, 
Aug.  4,  p.  8). 

County  Judge  Joe  D.  Brown¬ 
ing,  who  charged  the  three  with 
responsibility  for  “inaccurate” 
and  “incomplete”  reports  of  a 
dispossession  suit  and  further 
charged  McCracken  with  at¬ 
tempting  to  influence  the  court 
through  his  column,  ordered  the 
newsmen  Jailed. 

Craig,  McCracken  and  Mul¬ 
vany  were  fingerprinted  and 
mugged  by  deputy  sheriffs  be¬ 
fore  being  locked  up  at  12:30 
p.m.,  Aug.  3.  Earlier  they  had 
had  coffee  in  the  Jail  kitchen 
with  friends  and  the  sheriff. 
During  the  afternoon  Mulvany 
covered  the  courthouse  by  tele¬ 
phone  from  the  Jail. 

Editoried  from  Prison 

McCracken  wrote  his  daily 
front  page  editorial  column  in 
the  bull  pen. 

The  edition  of  the  Caller 
which  carried  McCracken’s  Jail 
column  and  bannered  a  news 
story  telling  of  the  Jailing  and 
subsequent  release,  also  carried 
a  front-page  editorial  entitled 
“It  Can  Happen  Here.”  The 
editorial  said  in  part: 

“When  the  sheriff  clanked  the 
iron  doors  of  the  Nueces  County 
Jail  behind  three  Caller-Times 
newsmen  yesterday  a  significant 
note  was  sounded  in  the  long 
and  bitter  struggle  for  a  free 
press.  .  .  . 

“Browning  called  a  hearing. 
Browning  presided  at  the  hear¬ 
ing.  An  attorney  designated  by 
Browning  acted  as  prosecutor  at 
the  hearing.  All  the  witnesses 
were  summoned  by  Browning’s 
own  prosecutor.  We  chose  to 
present  none  at  such  a  hearing; 
the  records  of  our  publication 
spoke  for  themselves.  Browning 
ruled  on  what  ‘evidence’  should 
or  should  not  be  heard.  And 
then  when  it  was  over.  Brown¬ 
ing  rendered  his  decision.” 

Robert  M.  Jackson,  Caller- 
Times  editor,  announced  that  a 
full  defense  on  behalf  of  the 
three  newsmen,  each  of  whom 
is  free  on  $250  bond,  would  be 
presented  before  the  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeals  in  October. 

■ 

Pulp  Mill  Expands 

Qurbec,  Aug.  7— -Considerably 
increased  pulp  production  from 
the  Chandler  mills  in  the  Gaspe 
is  scheduled  as  a  result  of  in¬ 
stallation  of  new  machines,  it  is 
stated  here.  Premier  Duplessis 
made  the  statement  after  con¬ 
versations  with  Elliot  M.  Little, 
p^ident  of  Anglo  -  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  of  which 
the  Chandler  mill  is  a  sub¬ 
sidiary. 
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SMALL  DAIUES  CONTINUE UN  AGE  GAINS 


THE  linage  pictiure  in  the  small 

dailies  field  continues  to  be 
briehter  than  that  of  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers. 

Following  the  trend  of  last 
year,  the  six  months  survey  of 
small  dailies’  linage  Just  com¬ 
pleted  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
.shows  a  total  linage  gain  of 
3.61%  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1945  compared  to  a  2.6%  loss 
for  the  metropolitan  papers  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  Media  Records  52- 
city  report. 

The  linage  gain  for  small 
dailies  is  significant  because  it  is 
stacked  on  too  of  a  total  gain  of 
13.72%  in  1944  over  1943.  Metro¬ 
politan  newsoapers  showing  a 
small  loss  this  year  also  had  a 
7^®?'  loss  in  1944  compared  to 
1943. 

For  1944.  local,  national  and 
classified  in  the  .small  dailies  all 
.showed  substantial  gains  over 
1943  figures.  In  the  first  half  of 
1945.  increases  were  noted  in 
local  and  classified  with  national 
running  a  bit  lower  than  in  the 
same  period  last  year.  Only  in 
the  evening  field  did  national 
show  a  gain.  Among  morning 
and  Sunday  papers  national  was 
off.  Cla.sslfled  was  slightly  off 
(n  the  Sunday  group.  Local 
linage  had  gains  in  all  three 
groups. 

348  Popars  in  Survay 

Editor  &  Publisher  surveyed 
348  newspapers  in  the  small 
daily  field. 

Sixty-six  morning  papers 
showed  a  total  linage  increase 
for  six  months  of  4.45%.  Local 
and  classified  were  up  5.02%  and 
7.62%,  respectively,  in  this 
group,  with  national  off  1.46%. 

In  the  evening  group,  199  pa¬ 
pers  had  an  average  linage  in¬ 
crease  for  six  months  of  4.42%. 
All  classifications  were  up  with 
national  ahead  1.13%,  local 
2.62%  and  classified  8.86%. 

Eighty-three  Sunday  papers 
had  a  total  gain  of  3.05%.  Only 
local  had  an  increase,  4.93%,  in 
this  group  with  national  off 
10.87%  and  classified  down  .75%. 

’The  total  increase  in  linage 
for  six  months  this  year  in  the 
small  daily  field  was  3.61%.  Na¬ 
tional  was  off  .18%,  local  and 
classified  up  3.37%  and  7.59%, 
respectively. 

Summary  linage  and  percen¬ 
tage  figures  appear  elsewhere  on 
this  page. 


Here's  on 
adverfhing 
future 

One  of  the  finest  metropo¬ 
litan  dailies  in  the  country 
u  looking  for  a  young  man, 
who  has  had  some  experience 
on  a  small  daily,  to  work  on 
local  display  accounts.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  a  fellow  on  the  way 
up  who  can  get  along  with 
people.  Write  fully  and  send 
photograph  to  Box  1291,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 
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National  . 

Local  . 

Clastilied  . 

1944 

.  20,509,831 

.  82,105,938 

.  23,590,959 

1945 

20,210,018 

86,230,822 

25,388,974 

Gain 
or  Lott 
—  299,813 
+4,124,884 
+  1,798,015 

Total  . 

National  . 

'I.ocal  . 

Clasiified  . 

.  126,206,728 

199  EVENING 

.  48.332,317 

.  270,631,431 

131,829,814  +5,623,086 

NEWSPAPERS 

48.882,713  +  550,396 

277,735,764  +  7,104,333 

65,205,487  +  5,309,593 

'+4«^ 

+i.m 

+mh 

Total  . 

391,823,964 

+  12,964,322 

+l4ji 

83  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 

.  3,544,441 

3,158,987 

—  385,454 
+2,218,196 

—  69,519 

—10*5 
+  4JM 
-■  -fll 

Local  . 

Clastificd  . 

.  44,952,278 

.  9,174,141 

47,170,474 
9,104,622  . 

Total  . 

.  57,670,860 

59,434,083 

+  1,763,223 

+  lii 

GRAND  TOTALS 

.  72,386,589 

72,251,718 

411,137,060 

99,699,083 

—  134,871 

+  13,447,413 
+  7,038,089 

Local  . 

Claasified  . 

.  92,660,994 

+i5i 

+7311 

Total  . 

.  562.737,230 

583,087,861 

+20,350,631 

+1311 

Navy  Will  Publish 
Series  of  Newspapers 

Washington,  Aug.  7 — Expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Navy’s  publishing 
services  is  planned  with  a  new 
weekly  magazine  aimed  at  a 
250,000  starting  circulation  and 
a  series  of  daily  newspapers  to 
be  distributed  in  the  Pacific 
area  under  the  name  Navy  News. 

’The  projected  weekly  will  be 
comparable  to  the  Army’s  Yank 
and  the  Marine  Corps’  Leather¬ 
neck.  Copy  sources  will  be  the 
newly  established  Navy  news 
bureau  and  the  ships’  ^itorial 
association. 

’The  Guam  edition  of  Navy 
News  already  has  begun  publi¬ 


cation  and  has  new  equipaa 
en  route  to  supplant  u  d 
press.  The  Philippines  and  Ob 
nawa  editions  await  arrini  f 
mechanical  equipment  aid  » 
lection  of  personnel. 

Navy  News  is  planned  u  a 
eight-page,  five-column  tabkii 
It  will  receive  a  12,00(Hm( 
daily  news  report  froai 
Francisco;  comic  strips,  pht(r 
graphs,  sports,  editorial  ew 
ment  and  crossword 
■ 

Sponsors  Concerti 

CoATESViLLE,  Pa.,  Aug.  6— Tk 
Coatesville  Record  is  spomorai 
a  series  of  concerts  being  gin 
by  the  band  of  Lukens  Steel  Ci 
in  city  parks  during  Auguii 


THE  HOUSTON  POST 
LEADS  THE  NATION 

IN  RETAIL  FOOD  LINEAGE! 

Despite  the  fact  that  The  Houston  Post 
is  not  the  largest  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  it  led  the  nation  in  1944  in  retail 
food  lineage.  Advertisers  know  that  in 
this  classification  an  accurate  check  of  the 
results  of  these  ads  can  be  made  veiy 
easily.  Houston  merchants  have  discov¬ 
ered  the  returns  they  get  on  advertising 
dollars  spent  in  The  Houston  Post.  That’s 
why  The  Post  has  consistently  led  the 
field  for  the  past  eight  years  in  this  im¬ 
portant  category. 

Add  the  fact  that  the  Houston  area  is  one 
of  the  world’s  richest  markets,  and  it  is 
very  easy  to  see  why  it  pays  to  advertise 
in  The  Houston  Post. 

Raprssanfad  by 

BURKE-KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY.  INC. 

THE  HOUSTON  POST 

First  in  the  Texas  Morning  Field 
in  City  and  Suburban  Circulation 


EDITOR  A  PU8LISHER  for  Avgait  111'** 


WHAT  MAKES  A  NEWSPAPER  GREAT  ? 


*LOOKV.  MRS  EKSTRANOJ 
VOUR  JOE  BOU6HT  VA 
A  NEW  SHA-POO  ON 
THE  ROO  OE-IA-RAY!* 


From  Peuts,  FrEuice,  to  Anoka 
County,  Minnesota,  the  good  news 
crackled— rushed  by  jeep,  cable, 
printing  press,  and  finEilly  by  small, 
excited  carrier-salesmEm. 

Whatcha  know!  Pfc.  JoeEkstrsind, 
carrying  a  new  Paris  hat  for  his 
mother,  biunped  into  “Minneapolis 


Marilyn”,  renowned  jeep  beEuring 
Bditmeapolis  StEur-Joumal  Emd  Tri¬ 
bune  staff  correspondent  George 
Grim.  The  meeting  shared  a  front 
page  spotlight  next  day  in  the  Upper 
Miasiasippi  VEilley’s  best-read  news¬ 
papers— together  with  other  Grim- 
filed  items  of  high  personEd  interest 
to  families  of  Minnesota  Gl’s  .  .  . 

“I  wimt  Eill  the  vEuiilla  ice  cream 
in  town  when  I  get  home!” 

“Me  for  60  straight  days 
of  golf  at  Interlachen!” 

“Fudge  is  what  I’m 
waitin’  for — real  home¬ 
made  fudge!” 

“StEurt  cookin’,  LorrEune! 
Anything!  But  just  start  <»••*» 


cookin’!”  (This  from  a  lieutenEmt 
homewEurd  bound  Eifter  10  starving 
months  in  a  NEizi  prison  camp.) 

Elach  day  George  Grim  in  Europe 
and  his  Pacific  partner,  former  city 
editor  Herb  Paul,  scour  front  lines 
and  rest  Eureas  for  Upper  Mississippi 
Valley  men  in  service,  fEiithfully  re¬ 
lay  their  messages  and  greetings  to 
the  folks  back  home. 

Such  heart  -  warming  personal 
stories  spEirkle  in  the  broad 
pEmorama  of  war  news  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Minneapolis 
Star- JournEil  and  Tribune, 
add  immeasurably  to  the 
strong  appeal  Emd  deep 
regEurd  these  newspapers 
earn  among  their  readers. 


II,  1»« 


Minneapolis  Star-Journal  *  Minneapolis  Tribune 


IVININO 


MORNING  *  SUNDAY 


Doily  circulation  ovor  360,000 — Sunday  circulation  ovor  400,000 
JOHN  COWIES  •  Procidant 


II^ITOR  it  PUBLISHER  for  Asgstt  11,  1945 
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Feminine,  Vital, 
Essary  Writes 
What  She  Likes 

(No.  IH  in  a  •eriew  on  Women 
Waahinirton  CorreHpondenttti 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

Imagine  a  veteran  Washington 
reporter  who  writes,  her  syndi¬ 
cate  says,  like  a  man — and  she 
wouldn’t  thank 
them  for  that! — 
then  conceal  the 
ability  under  a 
vagrant  f  e  m  i  - 
nine  manner 
and  a  bright  red 
hat  with  a  bright 
green  ribbon, 
and  you  may 
Lave  an  approx¬ 
imation  of  the 
effect  Helen  Es- 
eary  creates. 

Unmistakably 
a  dynamic  chunk 
of  woman,  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  columnist  breezed 
into  the  Army  and  Navy  Club 
and  promptly  started  to  inter¬ 
view  the  interviewer.  The  con¬ 
versation  was  brought  back  to 
the  vivacious  columnist  rapidly 
enough,  but  not  under  control, 
and  it  wasn’t  until  after  the 
crackers  and  cheese  that  her 
girlhood  on  the  Baltimore  Sun 
was  sorted  out  of  her  European 
days  with  her  late  husband,  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun  Correspondent  J. 
Fred  Essary,  and  the  period 
when  she  was  “an  earnest  New 
Dealer.” 

Convarsation  Variad 

In  between  were  discussed  her 
“children”:  the  “special  quality 
of  Americans”  ( “Don’t  you 
agree?” ) ;  Is  there  any  essen¬ 
tial — mental — difference  between 
men  and  women?  (“And  what 
do  you  think?”);  the  Roosevelts 
( “Surely  you  agree?” ) ;  and 
Irishmen,  apropos  of  a  Navy 
man,  Capt.  William  J.  Murphy, 
whom  she  married  a  little  less 
than  two  years  ago  and  whom 
she’ll  drop  everything  to  lunch 
with  at  the  club  any  time — to 
the  derision  of  her  friends,  she 
says  (as  if  she  cared!) 

“I  get  the  most  astounding 
letters  from  people,”  she  said, 
and  was  promptly  off  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  human  nature. 

Apropos  of  practically  nothing 
she  turned  satirically  intro^>ec- 
tive:  “I  used  to  be  light-hearted; 
now  I’m  supposed  to  be  intense.” 

Over  cocktails  she  announced 
proudly,  “Mae  Craig  and  I  are 
grandmothers.”  She  has  two 
grandchildren,  she  added. 

Helen  Essary  has  been  doing, 
three  columns  a  week  for  “two 
or  three  years”  for  the  Times- 
Herald  and  Central  Press  (King 
Features),  longer  for  the  Times- 
Herald  itself.  She  was  president 
of  the  Women’s  National  Press 
Club  in  “1941  or  ’42,”  and  she  has 
achieved  the  triumph  of  getting 
the  President  to  a  club  lunch. 

“I  was  born  under  the  sign  of 
the  Goat,”  she  commented.  “Do 
you  believe  in  astrolo^?  .  .  . 
Well,  of  course  I  don’t,  out  .  . 

“A  long,  long  time  ago  I  de¬ 
cided  I  wanted  to  do  newspaper 
work,”  she  began  after  settling 
down  to  a  little  chronology.  She 
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Essary 


Fred  Essary,  moved  to  Washing-  to  “babies  and  bridge,  publitjh 
ton  and  raised  a  family  of  three  and  PTA.”  “I  thought  Id  b* 
daughters.  For  a  while  she  just  a  very  good  mother,"  sk 
wrote  only  occasional  special  said.  Also  she  wrote,  wift  Ik. 
and  Sunday  stories  and  when,  genuine  gift  for  expression  m 
about  1930,  the  Baltimore  Sun  interest  in  Ipeople,  childmi 
"rotated  its  crops”  and  trans-  stories  and  other  freelance  piceg 
ferred  Essary  from  Washington  for  magazines,  and  collabontei 
to  London,  she  went  with  him  with  her  husband  on  the  WiA- 
and  started  writing  regular  Sun-  ington  Sketch  Book.  She  wu  j 
day  pieces  for  the  Sun,  from  contributing  editor  to  Senetor 
London  for  two  years,  then  “since  demised,”  and  the  “ua- 
from  other  parts  of  Europe.  paid”  chairman  of  publicity  no- 
From  1932  to  1940  she  edited  mittees;  wrote  a  series  of  article 
the  Democratic  Digest  of  the  Jor  Jh®  Washington  Star,  othen 
Woman’s  Division,  Democratic  ^9*^  the  New  jork  Times  natt 
National  Committee,  and  made  Good  Housekeeping. 

it,  she  assured  Editor  &  Pub-  Her  connection  with  tk 
LisHER  a  great  deal  bigger.  Times-Herald  eventually  toot 
She  took  a  second  trip  abroad  the  form  of  a  column  wWck 
and  wrote  articles  for  the  Wash-  King  Features  syndicates. 
ington  Times.  “It’s  been  very  entertainioj 

Upon  her  return  she  found  writing  for  Cissie  Patterson.’ 
Eleanor  Patterson  had  combined  she  told  us.  ‘Tve  never  bm 
the  Times  and  Washington  Her-  told  what  to  write.  In  fact  no- 
aid.  and  one  day  “somebody  body  ever  says  anything  to  me 
called  me  up  and  said,  ‘Come  on  Every  so  often  I  go  down  to  sr 
down  to  work  on  Monday.’  ”  Frank  Waldrop  ( managing  edr 
Any  spare  years  that  haven’t  tor )  and  say,  ‘Do  you  have  anr 
been  properly  accounted  for,  thing  to  say  to  meT  and  he  s»js 
Mrs.  Essary  told  us  to  chalk  up  ‘That’s  a  nice  hat  you  have  on.” 


wrote  the  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  and  got  a  job  on  space  rates. 

“I  was  17,”  she  recalled.  “I 
couldn’t  have  been  more  naive.” 

She  was  assigned  to  neighbor¬ 
hood  news  as  a  circulation 
builder.  "I  did  what  I  was  told 
and  became  society  editor  right 
away  because  it  was  cheaper  to 
have  me  on  the  staff.” 

Later  she  did  feature  work 
and  regular  Sunday  pieces  under 
Henry  L.  Mencken,  then  Sunday 
editor.  “The  men  used  to  advise 
me  to  marry — Baltimore  was 
very  conservative.  I  was  a  re¬ 
porter,  society  editor  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  four  years.  I 
was  young  enough  to  do  any¬ 
thing.  Why  I  even  asked  a  wo¬ 
man  why  her  husband  ran  off 
with  the  nurse.  She  was  very 
kind.  She  gave  me  some  flowers 
and  told  we  I  was  ‘too  young.' 

“There  was  always  somebody 
telling  me  to  go  home  to  my 
mother — even  my  mother,”  she 
chuckled. 

Eventually  she  took  some  of 
the  advice  and  married  the  Sun’s 
Washington  correspondent,  J. 


in  Omaha  and  Ogallala!"’^ 


Want  to  make  frienda?  Use  the  paper  that  inttuencss 
people!  For  example,  The  World-Herald  haa  a  ‘way  witt 
the  ladies  in  655  principal  towns  throughout  Nebraska  and 
southwestern  Iowa.  It  is  by  ABC  count,  a  major  or 
dominating  influence  in  569  of  these  towns. 

Such  thorough  coverage  of  the  103  counties  in  this  wealthy 
active  market  gives  sock  to  your  selling.  Your  message 
reaches  more  than  208,000  ftanUies,  \ 


*  Orallala  !•  located  330  miles  west 
of  Omaha — has  790  families,  88% 
of  whom  are  World-Herald  daily 
subscribers. 


Natienal  Rs^rssantaHvet,  O'Msra  a  Ormthss,  lac. 

Now  T*rli,  iM  Im  ff  iiJw 


Net  Paid  Circslatien.  Jaly  '45,  Doily  208,710:  Ssnday  210,504. 
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Mind  if  we  talk  aboot 


OUKAj/0mUfr? 


“I  don’t  think  the  West  Coast  can 
make  steel  economically,”  an  Eastern 
banker  said.  “But  if  Henry  Kaiser  says  it 
can  be  done.  I’ll  change  my  thinking.” 

Today  Henry  Kaiser  makes  steel — 
and  magnesium  and  ships,  in  West  Coast 
plants.  Kaiser  and  ail  the  bright  young 
men  in  his  big  office  building  in  Oakland 
are  cautiously  bearish  on  any  wartime 
project — but  unbridled  bulls  on  the 
fumre  of  the  West  Coast. 

And  Kaiser  optimism  has  back  of  it 
enough  performance  to  merit  respect  1 
Imaginative  iconoclast  who  has  often 
made  precedent  take  a  back  seat,  Kaiser 
has  spent  millions  on  a  ten-mile  conveyor 
to  move  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  dirt 
mure  cheaply  .  .  .  turned  shipbuilding 
into  factory  assemblies,  broken  records 


with  continuous  operation,  built  and 
operated  mines,  plane  plants,  smelters, 
housing  developments.  He  considers 
cooperation  more  important  than  pay 
scales,  makes  progress  infectious. 

Today  his  Richmond  shipyards  swell 
San  Francisco  payrolls.  Tomorrow,  the 
investments  and  industries  given  impetus 
by  his  enterprise  can  be  counted  to 
produce  more  jobs,  prospects  and  profits 
for  the  whole  West  Coast . . .  And  The 
Chronicle  seriously  lists  Henry  Kaiser 
as  a  great  local  asset  to  advertisers. 

Early  settler,  hardy  survivor, 
locally  owned,  locally  concerned. 

The  Chronicle  offers  the  national 
advertisers  real  participation  in 
the  West  Coast’s  future. 


More  than  a  dty  newspaper.  The 
Chronicle  is  read  outside  San  Francisco 
as  well  as  within  by  people  who  want 
more  than  local  information . . .  people 
who  count  for  most  in  making  customs, 
habits — and  sales. 

Not  the  largest  circulation  but  the 
largest  influence.  The  Chronicle  enjoys 
the  confidence  that  begets  preference  as 
well  as  patronage  in  ail  social  strata,  in 
all  income  brackets ...  is  favored  by  the 
city’s  best  retail  advertisers,  department 
stores  and  general  advertisers  as  well. 

Scaled  to  grow  with  the  West  Coast, 
The  Chronicle  offers  more  business 
opportunity  than  do  most 
other  media  or  markets.  A 
Chronicle  representative  can 
supply  the  facts. 


U 
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was  picked  up  becauat  hh 
identitication  papers  were  an 
understood  by  the  Russitne  m 
because  he  was  out  after  curfie 

The  American  Army  oOte 
was  Lt.  Anton  Ponyetslw,  i). 
tached  to  the  Allied  Air  Form. 

All  four  said  the  RuaiiH 
treated  them  courteously,  u 
the  case  of  the  three  AmerieiM 
it  was  explained  that  the  odi- 
understanding  developed  be 
cause  Allied  press  officers  had 
not  been  notitied  that  pictaiv 
of  Russian  installations  coold 
not  be  taken  without  permir 
sion.  The  exposed  film  mi 
taken  from  Phillips’  camera  by 
the  Russians,  who  said  the; 
would  return  it  after  cwuor 
ship. 

■ 

New  Inland  Member 

The  Salina  (Kan.)  Jotmul, 
Roy  F.  Bailey,  editor  and  (ar 
eral  manager,  has  been  electid 
to  membership  in  the  Inlasd 
Daily  Press  Association.  Tbt 
Journal  brings  the  Inland'i 
membership  to  358  dailies. 


Russians  Free 
3  Newsmen, 
'Regret'  Arrest 


teresting  participants  in  the 
trial  are  the  Jurors — 24  of  them 
chosen  from  the  consultative  as¬ 
sembly,  12  from  the  resistance 
nnovement  and  12  from  the  par¬ 
liamentary  group.  .  .  .  The  jur¬ 
ors  are  not  protected  from  con¬ 
tact  and  comment.  They  read 
newspapers  and  go  home  at 
night." 

The  story  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention  here,  the  general  ver¬ 
dict  being  Mr.  Slocum  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  on  his  first  self- 
appointed  assignment  he  might 
eventually  find  himself  drafted 
in  other  directions  by  Managing 
Editor  Perrin. 


PHn.ju>ELPHiA,  Aug.  7 — ERead¬ 
ers  of  the  Evening  Bulletin 
were  surprised  to  find  a  new 
byline  over  a  _____ 
Page  One  story  jgHjHIBBM 

from 

Paris  on  the 
treason 

Marshal  Petain. 

was  that 
Richard  W.  Slo- 
secretary 

and 

manager  of  the 

Never  before 
bad  that  byline 
appeared  in  the  Slocum 
B  u  1 1  e  t  in,  nor 
could  any  of  bis  associates  re¬ 
member  Mr.  Slocum's  ever  hav¬ 
ing  written  any  newspaper 
copy. 

Late  in  July  Mr.  Slocum  went 
to  Europe  with  a  special  mis- 
aion  of  newspaper  executives 
to  obtain  up-to-date  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  newsprint  supply 
situation,  their  mission  under¬ 
taken  for  the  combined  Raw 
Materials  Board  and  the  War 
Production  Board.  Last  week 
the  detection  moved  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Paris. 

For  a  number  of  years  before 
he  joined  the  Bulletin,  Mr.  Slo¬ 
cum  was  a  Philadelphia  lawyer. 
In  Paris  he  naturally  was  drawn 
to  the  history-making  trial,  with 
ex-Premier  Pierre  Laval  mak¬ 
ing  a  somewhat  unexpected  ap¬ 
pearance  as  a  witness.  He 
sought  and  obtained  admission 
as  a  spectator. 

2-Column  Spread 

He  was  impressed  greatly  not 
merely  by  what  he  calls  "one 
of  the  great  legal  dramas  of 
court  history,"  but  also  by  the 
differences  between  American 
and  French  courtroom  pro¬ 
cedures.  Viewed  from  the  legal 
angle,  it  struck  the  general 
manager-tumed-reporter  as  good 
copy,  so  he  sat  down  and 
dashed  off  a  oolumn. 

At  the  Bulletin  offices  the 
copy  was  promptly  scheduled 
for  a  front  page  two-cohimn 
spread  under  me  heading  “Bul¬ 
letin  Man  Contrasts  Ihrocedure 
of  Petain  Trial  With  U,  S. 
Cour^"  wltii  a  diii^tall  Edi¬ 
tor’s  Note  In  Italics  explaining 
the  identity  of  the  writer. 
Dwight  Perrin,  managing  editor, 
said  there  had  been  no  pre- 
errangement  in  the  matter;  it 
lust  developed  spontaneously 
with  Mr.  Slocum. 

Reporter  Slocum  presented  a 
vivid  word-picture  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  court  scene,  describing 
France's  two  greatest  alleged 
war  "criminals"  wiffi  realistic 
technique.  Most  of  his  atten¬ 
tion,  however,  was  concentrat¬ 
ed  upon  court  procedure.  In 
particular  he  gave  attention  to 
newspaper  angWs,  writing: 

"Movie  cameras  operate  dur¬ 
ing  the  trial,  photographers 
snap  many  pictures,  with  only 
flash  bulbs  barred.  Sketchers 
sit  and  caricature  trial  personali¬ 
ties.  The  press  occupies  about  75 
seats,  the  choicest  in  the  medi- 
um-sixad  room.  The  most  in- 


Three  Allied  correspondents, 
arrested  last  week  by  Russian 
military  police  in  Vienna  a  short 
time  after  the  city  had  been 
declared  open  to  newsmen,  were 
released  with  apologies  after 
being  detained  from  one  to  six 
hours.  Also  arrested  with  them 
and  later  released  was  a  U.  S. 
Army  photographic  officer. 

Two  of  the  correspondents, 
John  Phillips  and  Tom  Durrance 
of  Time  and  Life,  were  seized 
for  taking  pictures  in  zones 
where  there  were  many  Russian 
soldiers.  They  were  told  by  the 
Russians  that  their  arrest  was 
“regrettable”  after  their  release 
had  been  obtained  by  Maj.  Jack 
Senseney,  U.  S.  public  relations 
officer. 

Maurice  Fagence,  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  London  Daily  Herald, 


Toronto's  Star-Light 

Employes  of  the  Toronto 
(Can.)  Star  in  the  armed  forces 
are  kept  informed  of  what’s  go¬ 
ing  on  back  at  the  office  by  a 
miniature  paper.  Star  -  Light. 
edited  by  Gordon  W.  Campbell, 
of  the  classified  department. 
Published  monthly,  the  little  pa¬ 
per  has  recently  gone  into  Vol¬ 
ume  2. 


ONLY  THR  TIMIS-DIMOCRAT  HAVE  100%  HOME  COVERAOR  IN 

DAVENPORT.  lOWA-^THE  POPULATION,  SHOPPING  AND  lUSI- 

NESS  CENTER  OP  THIS  PROSPEROUS  MARKET  Of  OVER  200,000 

IMPORTANT  FACTS 

•  Davenport’s  bank  deposits  and  debits  are  the  largest  in  this  active 
market. 

•  Davenport  merchants  of  all  types  do  by  far  the  largest  annual 
sales  volume  in  the  area. 

•  These  same  prosperous  Davenport  merchants  alwayf  spend  (be 
major  share  of  their  entire  advertising  budget  in  the  Times* 
Democrat. 


The  Times-Domocrat  are  essential  if  you  don’t  want  to 
miss  the  largest  and  wodthiest  of  the  Tri*Cities  and  the  shoppiag 
heart  of  the  entire  trading  area.  Remember,  too,  that  only  the  Times* 
Democrat  have  substantud  home  delivered  circulation  in  all  three 
cities  and  the  surrounding  rural  areas  of  both  Iowa  and  lUioois. 


ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 


MOLINE.  ILL. 


DAVENPORT.  IOWA 


EDITOR  A  PUILISHRR  for  AagasI  II.  INI 


Bor©n  InCJUiry  Muzzling  of  Press 

Seeks  Solution 

T  M  mmf  m  continued  from  page  11 

In  California  ; — - - — — 

Los  Ancmm  a..-  i«_ii  Seysf Inquart  speaking.  Cele- 

in«  brations  at  Utrecht."  Followed 

Boren  two  columns  of  solid  type,  with- 
Los  *  Single  crosshead,  as  if  the 

aiiMf  nt  ♦!,  editorial  staff  invited  readers: 

"You  don’t  have  to  read  this.” 
“^**®^**’®  Association  s  jn  fact  many  a  newspaper  did 
to  ronaifi»r*^«  ***^'?^  Committee,  jts  utmost  to  print  features  which 
fral  ^ad  nothing  to  do  with  war  or 

UnclrteiSty  retuSing  from  Tf 

WPR  j  •  r  to  some  comparisons.  The  fate 

Sons  of  Napoleon.  Holland’s  golden 

was  on*  of  centpry  were  featured.  Of 

for  th*  h*ariifaB*^*Tw****^  reasons  course  it  was  forbidden  to  write 

'wL%a%?^,S /ff’C  ■”  “ 

geles  hearing  when  M.  B.  Whit-  English  words, 
n^  of  the  Los  Angeles  WPB  An  instance  when  undermin- 
office  testified  that  Directive  3  means  of  headlines  went 

to  L-240  currently  set  California  may  be  recalled.  A  copy- 

inventories  at  65  days  plus  in-  reader  of  the  Algemeen  Handels- 
transit,  upon  which  Chairman  above  a  piece  of  routine 

J.  D.  Funk  of  the  CNPA  com-  ^lews  about  a  man  who  had 

mittee  read  into  the  record  a  stolen  carpets.  “Der  Teppich- 

telegram  from  Col.  J.  H.  Stein-  fresser,”  this  being  the  name  the 
man,  director  of  WPB’s  printing  radiobroadcasters  in  the  German 
and  publishing  division,  dedar-  language  from  London  used  to 
ing  that  inventories  was  set  at  denote  “der  Fuehrer”  who  is 
50  days.  said  to  have  bitten  carpets  dur- 

Northwest  Supplies  ing  nervous  breakdowns.  Every- 


Riif  rni  J  tu  »  body  chuckled  over  that  head- 

S'”"-"?,!;'-',  ‘'“'"T’ 

trafir  -oil _ _  of  it  anymore. 


track  coastwise  railroads,  in¬ 
transit  supplies  were  not  to  be 
considered  as  inventory.  (’Testi¬ 
mony  revealed  that  average 
in-transit  experience  is  cur- 


of  It  anymore. 

Some  newspapers  had  wonder¬ 
ful  experiences.  Big  news,  if  it 
had  been  allowed  to  print  it. 
Just  imagine:  in  April  last  year 


rently  21  days  from  Vancouver  people  entered  the  building 

for  Los  Angeles  papers,  as  com-  Schoonhovensche  Courant.  p^. 

pared  to  six  or  seven  days  in  m  the  little  couiUry-town  ^  i  — 


the  southern  part  of  Holland  was 
liberated,  papers  in  the  northern 
part  had  to  be  reduced  to  two 
pages  tabloid-size  daily;  and  ow¬ 
ing  to  lack  of  transport,  each  be¬ 
came  a  local  paper.  Illegal  pa¬ 
pers  with  the  radio  news  from 
London  and  liberated  Eind¬ 
hoven,  the  papers  that  had  done 
such  a  valiant  and  dangerous 
work  to  kindle  the  spirit  of  re¬ 
sistance  against  German  aggres¬ 
sion.  made  headway. 

On  April  12  this  year  the 
newspapers  in  Amsterdam  got  no 
electrical  current.  The  (Serman 
army  of  General  Blaskowitz  was 
isolated  in  the  fortress  of  West¬ 
ern  Holland  together  with  a 
population  bleak  and  miserable 
from  starvation.  Yet  newspapers 
came  out  in  Amsterdam. 

The  biggest  news  of  these 
eventful  five  years  broke  on  tke 
moment  the  newspapers  were  as 
small  as  possible.  There  was  no 
space  for  splashing  banner  head¬ 
lines.  that  second  of  May.  that 
sunny  spring  day  when  starving 
Amsterdam  greeted  the  Lancas¬ 
ters  and  Flying  Fortresses,  roar¬ 
ing  above  the  picturesque  canals 
and  age-old  houses  of  the 
“Northern  Venice.”  after  they 
had  thrown  out  food.  But  in 
that  humble  small-sized  paper 
Algemeen  Handelsblad  cramped: 
the  death  of  Hitler,  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Mussolini  and  city  news: 
“Food  falls  from  heaven.”  .  .  . 

Saturday,  May  5,  when  flags 
hung  from  all  buildings  but 
German  machine  guns  still 
looked  ominously  over  Amster¬ 
dam.  the  Deutsche  Zeitung  in 
den  Niederlanden,  which  had  ap¬ 
peared  since  June  5,  1940,  being 


'Cub'  Anderson  Hoj 
Ex-Boss  as  Aide 

Washington,  Aug.  8— Cunm 
and  post-war  farm  policy  u  q 
pressed  by  the  U.  S.  Departoiet 
of  Agriculture  will  be  dtte 
mined  largely  by  newspape 
trained  experts. 

W.  R.  Ronald,  editor  of  tli 
Mitchell  (S.  Dak.)  Daily  Sep«^ 
Itcan,  has  reported  for 
ment  to  tasks  in  connecta 
with  general  policy  and  depir 
mental  reorganization.  Hii  bot 
Secretary  Clinton  Anderson,  ws 
once  his  cub  reporter— Ande 
son’s  first  job  was  on  the  sU! 
of  Ronald’s  newspaper. 

Chairman  of  the  committe 
on  which  the  South  Dakoli 
editor  will  work  is  Milton  Else 
hower,  who  was  a  newipspe 
man  before  he  entered  govas 
ment  service.  Executive  asw 
ant  to  Secretary  Anderson  i 
Nathan  Koenig,  who  worked# 
Connecticut  newspapers. 


printed  on  the  English-mii 
Hoe  presses  of  De  Telegrui 
tried  to  publish  an  edition,  deny 
ing  the  news  of  the  capitulatia 
of  German  forces.  “Es  ist  niA 
wahr.”  ...  It  was  in  the  fora 
of  a  bulletin,  hand-composed 
But  the  composers  of  De  Tde 
graaf  threw  the  printing  fora 
from  the  stone  and  pied  it  I: 
meant  the  end  for  the  Deutsck 
Zeitung.  That  same  day,  the  i 
legal  papers,  the  undergroooc 
press,  was  sold  openly  in  the  P! 
and  crowded  streets. 


prewar  times.) 


Schoonhoven,  showed  pistols  and 


Later.  Mr.  Whitney  advised 

John  B.  Long.  CNPA  manager,  ^he  paper  today.  They 

that  S.  P.  Marks.  Los  Angeles  handed  some  stones  to  the  com- 
WPB  district  priorities  manager.  those 

declared  that  the  65-day  in-  stones  on^the  back  page  of  the 
ventory  regulation  still  stands. 

but  is  to  be  amended  to  50  days  guarded  by  arm^  men  and  so 


CONCENTRATED  COVERAGE 


at  the  first  of  next  year. 


the  amazed  public  was  told: 


In  addition  to  this  situation.  ‘.‘We  are  controling  things  here; 
witnesses  testified  regarding  it  seems  they  have  been  count^- 
dangerously  low  inventories,  leiting  rationing  cards.  The 
unfairness  of  the  7t^%  absorp-  Paper  went  to  press  with  anti- 
tion  clause,  the  inability  of  pub-  ^azi  stories  about  “May  10* 
lishers  to  meet  demands  for  Traitors,  etc.  and  other 

their  papers  among  service  men  timely  topics,  you  normally 
due  to  insufficient  newsprint,  could  read  only  in  the  small  il- 


With  regard  to  the  absorption 


legal  newssheets. 

The  carriers  got  the  papers. 


factor  it  was  pointed  out  that  ®ud  the  men  with  the  pistols 
the  arbitrary  deduction  of  the  disappeared.  Of  the  press  run 
first  7V^%  in  an  area’s  popula-  of  10,000,  however,  the  German 
tion  increase  before  calculation  police  confiscated  9,500  before 
of  ex-quota  allotments  puts  they  were  distributed.  A  single 
newspapers  in  war  -  congested  copy,  saved  from  German  hands, 
areas  in  an  unfavorable  posi-  afterwards  was  sold  for  a  hun- 
tion.  Elimination  of  this  ab-  dred  guilders!  Some  employes 
sorption  factor  was  strongly  of  the  Courant  were  jailed. 


76% 


urged  by  Pacific  Coast  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  last  June. 

The  hearings  were  the  first  tel 
be  held  in  the  West  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  ' 

ANA  Elects  7 

’The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  Inc.,  announces  the 
election  to  membership  of 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co 
Cleveland;  Crosse  and  Black- 
well  Co.,  Baltimore;  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.;  Employers’  Group. 
Boston;  Koppers  Co.,  Inc.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  Shulton,  Inc.,  Hoboken, 
N.  J.;  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  New 
York. 


When  after  September,  1944, 


Of  the  Total  Circulation  (88,646)  of  THE  STATE 
and  THE  COLUMBIA  RECORD  Is  Concentrated 
in  Towns  of  500  or  More  Population  in  the  Imme¬ 
diate  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Trading  Zone.  That's  What 
You  Get  at  One  Low  Rate  In 


State 

-  .  ,  .  .  J  (1  > 

(Ecrlumhia  iKcrxiixi 


IDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  Augast  Hi 


+  2  more 

An  offering  of  two  great  circulation  builders  for  Fall 
JANE  A  NEW  PANEL 

by  Norman  Petf  by  Mischa  Richter 


The  star  cartoonist  of  The  New  Yorker, 
Mischa  Richter,  will  draw  six  gag  panels  a 
week  for  KING. 

Richter,  master  of  delineation  of  expression, 
is  one  of  the  nation's  chief  laugh-getters.  With 
his  wry  sense  of  humor,  nothing  is  sacred  in 
his  riotous  cartoons.  ^ 

Newspaper  readers  will  welcome  the  zany 
cartoons  of  this  prolific  young  artist. 


JANE,  the  cartoon  heroine  of  the  London 
Daily  Mirror  and  the  G.I.'s  own  paper. 
Stars  and  Stripes,  is  No.  1  Pin-up  Girl  among 
British  and  American  fighting  men. 

She's  lovely,  saucy,  irresistible  — the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  fan  mail  which  would  make  any 
Hollywood  star  envious. 

Norman  Pett's  alluring  creation  is  now 
brought  to  America  by  KING.  She'll  be 
received  as  an  old  friend  by  returning  service 
men. 

A  4-column  strip,  6-days-a-week. 


*'ln  the  future,  Miss  Lustig,  close  all  the  letters 
with  'yours  truly'  and  not  with  'oodles  of  love'!" 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

^I^ITOR  a  publisher  for  AH«mt  11.  1f4S  2! 


^  UNIQUE  SIX-WAY  SERVICE  j 


paper  published  by  the  Ameri-  Utility  GrOUp  UseS 
_ _  _  Ads  on  Postwar 

rricafarticlM  and  doing  its  illus-  Chicago,  Aug.  8 — Plan*  («  | 
trations.  broad-gauge  promotional  ^ 

Mr.  Kuster  is  a  past  president  gram  by  the  Commonwealth  li- 
of  the  Camera  Pictorialists  of  Co-  son  group  of  utility  compaaia 

to  stimulate  post-war  industrial. 
■■■■■■  commerciad  and  residential  da- 
velopment  of  Chicago  were  le 


Dispatch  Plans 
Roto  Magazine 
Featuring  Ohio 


A.  Smallsreed  said  Ohio  men  p-,,—  r - 7 -  --  --  ... 

and  women  prominent  in  various  can  Education  Press  for  high 
fields  of  endeavor  will  be  invited  school  students,  writing  its  tech- 

to  contribute  occasional  articles  .  ^  ^ 

dealing  with  their  respective 
professions. 

The  magazine  will  be  printed 
by  the  Standard  Gravure  Corp. 
of  Louisville,  Ky. 

A  newspaper  man  for  17  years, 

Mr.  Bodey  joined  the  Dispatch’s 
Sunday  staff  seven  years  ago  af¬ 
ter  the  demise  of  the  Akron  ( O. ) 

Titnes-Press.  Previously  he  had 
worked  on  the  Lorain  (O.) 

Times-Herald  and  was  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ashtabula  (O.)  Star- 
Beacon.  Twice  he  has  won  first 
prize  in  the  state-wide  feature 
headline  writing  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Blue  Pencil  Club 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Evans,  an  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate,  was  associated 
for  10  years  with  the  American 

Education  Press,  where  he  _ _  _  _  _  . 

created  and  drew  cartoon  fea-  Central  Ohio  Camera  Club  lie  Service  Co. 

tures  and  illustrations  for  books.  Council.  He  conducted  a  Sun-  Illinois,  Western 

He  was  the  first  editor  of  Cur-  day  photography  column  in  the  Electric  Co.,  and 

rent  Aviation,  a  pre-fiight  news-  Dispatch  from  1939  to  1944.  ern  Utilities  Co. 


Columbus,  O.,  Aug.  8 — Forth¬ 
coming  publication  of  a  Sunday 
roto  tabloid  magazine,  with  edi¬ 
torial  content  built  around  Ohio 
people,  places  and  events,  and 
with  heavy  emphasis  on  pic¬ 
tures,  including  color  photog- 


Beckes 


Foster 


Evans 

has  been  announced  by 
ij?*  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch. 
day  0”^  will  appear  Sun- 

According  to  L.  B.  Hill,  na- 
uonal  advertising  manager,  up 
to  four  full  colors  will  be  made 
available  to  advertisers.  The 
format  will  consist  of  a  1 000- 
llne  pag^  with  24  pages  at  the 
in(±^  Page  size  is  15  by  10% 

Sun<lay  Editor  of 
me  Dispatch,  has  been  named 
Mitor  of  the  new  magazine  and 
My  Evans,  Jr.,  formerly  of  the 
^erican  Education  Press  in 
Columbus  and  son  of  Ray  Evans 
nationally  known  Di^tch  car¬ 
toonist,  has  been  named  Art  Di¬ 
rector. 

Photography  is  being  super- 
vteed  temporarily  by  Gordon 
Kuster,  on  leave  from  his  reg¬ 
ular  duties  as  City  Editor. 

Members  of  the  sUff  created 
specincally  for  the  new  znasa* 
Bine  Include  Brad  Willson,  pho¬ 
tographer-reporter,  who  has  re¬ 
sumed  to  the  Dispatch  from  the 
Army  after  serving  18  months  as 


‘8y  UNES  THAT  MAKE 
yPUR  REAPERS  BUV  BOOKS 

(AND  ADVERTISERS  BUV  UtMAGE) 


Mora  paopla  are  now  reading  books  than  ever  before  in  the  history  oi  the  world.  Alert  to  the 
ioct  that  this  mokes  NEWS — the  New  York  Post  Syndicate  oilers  a  completely  tested  ond  at- 
troctive  service  for  your  book  page.  It  is  a  flexible  weekly  service,  adaptable  for  daily  use 
if  desired.  It  headlines  two  oi  America's  best  names  in  books: 


STERLING  NORTH 


A  Publisher  Writes, 


After  eleven  productive  years  as  literary  editor 
oi  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  he  came  to  New 
York  to  startle  the  btxik  world  with  an  entirely 
new  and  dynamic  type  of  review  column.  He 
treats  books  in  their  true  light  as  news — news 
told  in  an  interesting,  colorful  manner. 


M.  Lincoln  Schuster,  of  Simon  & 
Schuster,  writes:  "I  certeinly  hope 
you  can  achieve  a  wide  distribution 
of  this  excellent  feature.  We  are 
selfish  about  this  because  we  feel 
that  the  more  we  can  get  newspapers 
to  handle  enlightenecT  and  civilized 
discuuion  of  t^ohs  and  book  news 
the  better  it  will  be  for  our  authors, 
our  books  and  ourselves." 

A  Trade 

Magazine  Says.,. 

The  Publishers'  Weakly,  widely  read 
trade  megazine  of  the  book  industry, 
says:  "One  of  the  most  encouraging 
signs  of  the  times  is  the  growth  oi 
the  book  feature  conducted  by 
Sterling  North  and  Clip  Boutell, 
which  originate  in  the  New  York 
Post  and  are  offered  on  a  syndicate 
basis  to  other  newspapers.  To  date, 
they  have  added  four  more  papers: 
the  Chicago  Sun;  the  Washington 
Post;  the  Oregon  Journal,  Portland; 
and  the  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Sunday 
Herald." 

Some  Leading 
Newspapers  . . . 

Soma  leading  newspapers  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  the  North-Boutell  book  ser¬ 
vice  are: 

•  San  Oiego,  Calif.,  Journal 

•  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Sunday  Herald 

•  Washington,  D,  C.,  Post 

•  Chicago,  III.,  Sun 

•  New  Orleans,  La.,  States 

•  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Star-Times 
a  New  York,  N.  Y..  Post 

•  Dayton,  Ohio,  Daily  News 

•  Portland,  Ore.,  Journal 

•  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Journal 


supplements  the  North  reviews  with  a  breezy 
column  entitled  "Authors  Are  Like  People”  in 
which  he  skillfully  weaves  big  names,  gossip  of 
the  trade  and  amusing  anecdote::  into  a  highly 
readable  pattern. 


I  starling  North's  reviews  of  three  to 

*  five  of  the  top  books  each  week- 

timely  and  discerning  criticism.  ^ 

2^  Clip  Boutell's  highly  successful  weekly  ' 
literary  gossip  column,  "Authors  Are 
Lika  People" — BOO  words  of  the  latest  x 
news  In  the  literary  world. 

3  Attractive  art  for  newspaper  repro- 

*  duetlon— glossy  prints  of  authors,  pho¬ 
tographs,  Illustrations. 

NOW  RUNNING  in  lending  newspapers  from  Coast  to  Coast 

Wire,  write,  or  phone  for  details,  sample  columns,  and  prices  to: 


^  An  average  of  three  capsule 
*  mystery  reviews  each  week. 
Advance  information  and  spe¬ 
cial  service  on  books  of  local 
Intarast. 

Informal  representation  af 
yout  paper  with  the  book  pub¬ 
lishers  and  advisory  service 
for  your  national  reoreseate- 
tivos  in  New  York  City. 


Kuster 


Willson 


instructor  in  combat  photog¬ 
raphy  at  the  U.  S.  Signal  Corps 
Photo  School  and  as  chief  of  the 
Still  Section  of  the  U.  S.  Signal 
Corps  Photo  Center;  Dorothy 
Todd  Foster,  feature  writer,  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Dispatch  since 
1927  and  a  past  president  of  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Miriam  R.  Beckes, 
who  has  resumed  her  duties  af¬ 
ter  three  years  in  the  Women’s 
Army  Corps. 

In  revealing  that  Ohio  and 
Ohioans  will  hold  the  spotlight 
in  the  new  magazine’s  editorial 
content.  Managing  Editor  George 


New  York 


yndicate 


75  West  St..  N«w  York  6.  N.  Y.  •  Robert  M.  Hall.  Genorol  Monogor 


EDITOR  ft  PUILISHRR  fer  Avgast  11.  IN 


A^/  even  the  Smell 


The  new  conservation  of  p4>troleuin  is  much 
more  than  avoiding  the  waste  of  crude  oil — it  is 
the  science  of  getting  the  most  usefulness  out  of  every 
drop  of  crude  .  .  .  including  the  smell. 

This  starts  hy  taking  petroleum  apart  in  the  lahora* 
tory.  The  scientist  knows  the  hydrocarbon  structure  in 
a  drop  of  crude  oil  as  a  universe  of  organic  parts,  which 
can  be  split  into  a  score,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand 
fractions. 

Possible  combinations  seem  endless  .  .  . 


25  years  ago  less  than  50  products  were  made 
firom  crude  oil  .  .  .  Today,  Shell  is  splitting  crude 
oil  into  fractions  so  fine  that  1069  products  emerge 
from  the  same  amount  of  crude  oil  .  .  .  And  even 
these,  in  many  instances,  are  not  ‘^end  products.’* 
They  are  made  to  be  used  in  the  making  of  some¬ 
thing  else. 

for  ptsona!  oppooronco  and  comfort,  petroleum  mole¬ 
cules  enter  the  making  of  silky  or  wool-like  fabrics  .  .  . 
creams  and  cosmetics  .  .  .  jewelry  .  .  .  artificial  teeth  .  .  . 
invisible  plastic  "eye  glasses.” 

for  tho  fiemo,  they  enter  the  new  laminates — "building 
materials  of  the  future”.  .  .  plastic  appliances  .  .  .  artificial 
leather  . . .  rust  preventives  . . .  paint  and  lacquers  . . .  floor 
and  wall  coverings. 

for  madkhta,  they  enter  anaesthetics,  sedatives  .  .  .  anti¬ 
septics,  repellents  of  disease-bearing  insects. 

for  your  car — besides  fuel  and  lubricants — they  are  the 
basis  of  synthetic  rubber  tires,  anti-freeze,  waxes  and 
polishes,  and  enter  safety  glass  and  plastic  accessories. 

for  thm  farm,  they  enrich  the  soil,  prolong  the  life  of 
machinery,  and  control  pests — helping  provide  more  and 
better  food  for  America’s  table  .  .  . 

You'll  find  no  discarded  petroleum  molecules  in  the  "waste 
baskets"  at  the  Shell  Laboratories. 


WARNING! 

DO  NOT  THROW 
Molecules  IN  THE 
wastebasket 


THE  MEAT  PACKER  who  used  "all 
of  the  pig  hut  the  squeal”  set  a  high 
mark  to  shout  at.  But  it  is  lieing  met 
and  topf}€d  hy  the  {)etroleum  industry. 
Shell  scientists,  for  example,  have  car¬ 
ried  their  no  icaste  program  to  the  point 
where  they  not  only  get  rid  of  certain 
objectionable  odors  in  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts — they  package  and  sell  them  to 
manufacturers  of  household  gas! 


After  the  war,  when  our  Coimtry  begins  again  to 
look  for  JOBS  for  men— the  NEW  CONSERVATION  of 
petroleum  will  offer  employment.  MEN  will  be  needed 
to  invent  .  .  .  manufacture  .  .  .  and  sell  the  new  and 
better  products  now  made  possible. 


SHELL  OJL  COMPANY,  Inq. 
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Doorbell  Pulling 
Beat  British 
Press — O'Neil 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  6 — "The 
Conservatives  had  the  support 
of  a  preponderance  of  the  ( Brit¬ 
ish)  press.  .  .  .  They  got  the 
headlines  all  right  .  .  .  but  door¬ 
bell  pulling  ...  got  results." 

Thus,  tersely,  Thomas  P. 
O'Neil,  political  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record — “Tip"  as 
he  is  more  intimately  known 
among  associates  here — sums  up 
the  British  elections,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  overwhelming  de¬ 
feat  of  Winston  Churchill’s  re¬ 
gime  and  which  O'Neil  covered 
during  a  four-week  sojourn  in 
England. 

O’Neil  says  he  is  still  hearing 
the  groans  and  boos  that  greeted 
“Winnie”  during  the  campaign. 

“How  can  they  boo  such  a 
great  man  who  has  played  such 
an  important  role  in  world  his¬ 
tory?"  remarked  Tip.  “Know¬ 
ing  the  high  esteetn_with  which 
we  in  America  regard  the  de¬ 
feated  Prime  Minister  .  .  .  well, 
it  all  seemed  incongruous. 

'How  About  RooMvoltT* 

“And  then  they’d  come  right 
back  at  me:  ‘But  how  about  you 
Americans  and  Roosevelt.' 
They’d  remind  me  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  who  voted 
against  FDR,  and  of  the  scathing 
attacks  against  that  man  in  the 
White  House,  and  how  the  bulk 
of  English  people  had  come  to 
regard  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  the 
greatest  man  of  all  time. 

“They  had  me  there.  I  had 
no  answer,  knowing  all  about 
the  healthy  U.  S.  minorities. 
( As  political  editor  for  the  Rec¬ 
ord.  O’Neil  covered  all  four 
Roosevelt  elections.  > 

Parallel  between  English  and 
Americans  is  strikingly  drawn 
in  the  case  of  the  British  elec¬ 
tions,  said  O’Neil.  While  a  few 
British  journals  tried  to  steer  a 
strictly  middle  -  of  -  the  -  road 
course,  the  great  majority  of 
them  took  sides. 

“Why  couldn’t  Churchill  win 
with  the  majority  of  the  papers 
backing  him?"  O'Neil  asked. 
“I’ll  answer  that  by  asking  an¬ 
other:  why  wasn’t  FDR  licked 
with  the  majority  of  the  press 
against  him?  Frankly,  my  own 
interpretation  of  the  parallel  is 
to  mark  up  another  score  for 
the  democratic  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.” 

O’Neil,  observing  closely  the 
British  press  as  they  reported 
on  the  recent  elections,  was  sur¬ 
prised  the  way  the  majority  of 
newspapers  slanted  their  polit¬ 
ical  news.  ’That  went  for  every¬ 
body — ^Tories  and  Labor  alike. 

“Over  here,  most  of  our  U.  S. 
newspapers  take  sides  editor¬ 
ially,"  observed  O’Neill,  “but 
give  all  the  news  of  both  sides 
in  their  news  columns.  Here, 
contrasting  arguments  appear 
side  by  side,  in  parallel  columns. 

“Not  in  jolly  old  London,  not 
by  a  jugful.  At  least,  not  in  the 
Churchill-Attlee  campaign.  In 
all  my  four  weeks’  travel  and 
observations,  I  saw  only  two 
English  newspapers  going  it  in 
the  American  manner.  They 
were  the  London  Times  and  the 
Manchester  Guardian." 


•Short  Sahed 


UP  IN  the  U.  S.  only  readers 
ever  beef,  in  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor.  Down  in  Mexico  it’s  dif¬ 
ferent.  Here’s  an  item  from  the 
Mexico  City  Post,  entitled  “A 
Beef!”  It  reads: 

“Restraining  our  righteous 
rage  and  newspaper  man’s  vo¬ 
cabulary,  we  merely  say  that  un¬ 
less  subscribers  who  change 
residence,  advise  us  of  their  new 
address  they  won’t  continue  to 
receive  the  Post.  By  Allah!  We 
are  not  mind  readers  in  this 
shop.  .  .  .(Signed)  Wrathfully, 
George  McDonald.’’ 

■ 

UNUSUAL  growth  of  a  new  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot  was  recorded  In 
cutlines  which  read:  “HARBIN¬ 
GER  OF  VICTORY— Doris  Ran¬ 
ter,  of  the  Virginian-Pilot  news 
staff,  grew  in  the  shape  of  a 
“V”  in  the  Victory  Garden  of 
Mrs.  Lauretta  Pappas.  .  .  .  ‘When 
I  found  it.  I  chirped  so  loud  the 
neighbors  knew  something  un¬ 
usual  had  happened,’  said  Mrs. 
Pappas.” 

■ 

AGAIN  the  war  got  too  close  to 
home  in  a  headline,  this  one 
in  the  Indianapolis  (  I  n  d  .  ) 
Times :  SHERIFF  DEFIES 
STATE  ON  GAMBLING,  read 
the  top  part  of  the  eight-column 
banner:  JITTERY  JAPS  WON¬ 
DER:  ’WHAT  NEXT  said  the 
lower  half. 

■ 

OTHER  interesting  headlines 
by  the  men  around  the  rim  on 
a  few  dailies: 

FIGHTING  E>OGS 
TO  HAVE  POSTS 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press. 
NO  GARTER 
FOR  CHURCHILL 

Somerset  ( Pa. )  American. 
MEN  MARRY  FOR  LOOKS 
—BUT  NOT  WOMEN 
Netvark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger. 
4  VALLEY  MEN 
WAS  CASUALTIES 
Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald 
( A  typographical  error,  no 
doubt.) 

■ 

ANNA  MAE  HARMON,  society 
editor  of  the  Illinois  State  Reg¬ 
ister  at  Springfield,  was  so  ex¬ 
cited  getting  ready  for  her  own 
wedding  to  Petty  Officer  3/c 
William  A.  Goss  of  the  Coast 
Guard  that  she  wrote,  concern¬ 
ing  another’s  event:  “The  bride 
was  attired  in  candlelight.”  An 
old  married  copyreader  caught 
it,  however. 

■ 

Vienna  Circuit 
Opened  by  RCA 

Opening  of  a  new  radiotele¬ 
graph  circuit  between  New  York 
and  Vienna  and  restoration  of 
direct  service  between  New 
York  and  Berlin  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Lt.  Col. 
Thompson  H.  Mitchell,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of 
RCA  Communications,  Inc.  Traf¬ 
fic  on  both  circuits  is  limited  at 
present  to  government,  press 
and  soldier  communications. 

The  Vienna  station  is  a  mo¬ 
bile  RCA  unit. 


NEA  Comics 
Used  in  Video 
Experiment 

An  experiment  in  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  comics  to  the  television 
medium  has  been  launched  at 
Paramount  Pictures  television 
studio  as  the  result  of  a  short¬ 
term  contract  with  NEA. 

Labeled  by  Fred  S.  Ferguson, 
president  of  NEA,  as  only  an 
experiment  to  test  out  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  television  as  a  syn¬ 
dicate  market,  the  “Tele¬ 
comics”  test  puts  eight  NEA 
Sunday  pages  on  the  air  for  a 
half-hour  weekly. 

“Maybe  we  would  have  to 
produce  entirely  separate  comics 
to  do  the  job,”  Mr.  Ferguson 
speculated  on  the  medium. 
“We’re  not  committed  to  use 
our  standard  comics  for  televi¬ 
sion.  We’re  just  using  them  for 
the  experiment.  The  only  way 
to  uncover  the  possibilities  is  to 
experiment.” 

The  comics  are  being  tele¬ 
cast  from  W6XYZ  Hollywood 
Experimental  station  owned  by 
Television  Productions,  Inc.,  a 
Paramount  subsidiary.  Panels, 
unanimated,  are  separated  and 
transferred  to.  film  without  the 
balloons.  Background  character 
voices  dramatize  the  dialog, 
while  a  narrator  supplies  sup¬ 
plemental  explanation,  and  a 
sound  man  sound  effects. 

Currently  the  comics  being 
used  are  “Boots  and  Her  Bud¬ 
dies,”  “Freckles,”  “Brenda 
Breeze,”  “Our  Boarding  House,” 
“Captain  Easy,”  “Carnival.” 
“Mr.  Merriweather”  and  “Otis.” 
Some  of  these  features  are  also 
licensed  to  the  Los  Angeles 
News. 

“Tele  -  Comics”  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  three  weeks  ago  and  has 
produced  favorable  audience 
response,  according  to  Kalus 
Laudsberg,  West  Coast  director 
of  television  for  Television  Pro¬ 
ductions,  who  originated  the 
idea. 

■ 

Elected  to  AFA 

The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  has  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  Barnes  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  Milwaukee:  MacNair-Dor- 
land  Company,  Inc.,  New  York; 
and  the  New  Bern  (N.  C.)  Sun- 
Journal 


NORRISTOIIJN.?^ 


.\<l\ertisliig  an- 
al.vsts  who  know 
their  A.B.C.’s  rec¬ 
ognize  that  this 
responsive  market 
can  O.M.Y  be  sol«l 
from  the  IN.SIltB 
.  .  .  through  its 
ver.v  OU'.N  news¬ 
paper,  with  an 
intensive  15,253 
.\IU'  circulation. 

.\s  f<»r  the  p«>s- 
sihiiities  of  the 
buying  area — here 
again  trust  to 
A.B.C.  The  City 
Zone  is  53,429. 


Canada  Linage  Up 

Advertising  volume  in  Caao. 
dian  daily  newspapers  is  raa 
ning  at  the  highest  level  is 
years,  according  to  latest 
monthly  reports  issued  by  tlu 
Canadian  Daily  Newspapen 
Association. 

Figures  for  June.  1945.  coi^ 
pared  with  June,  1944,  show  s 
total  gain  in  linage  oi  ili%. 

Classified  advertising  in  Inu 
was  at  its  peak  so  iai  tlm 
year.  1L6%  ahead  oi  lost  June. 
National  linage  was  up  10J%, 
and  olcal  linage  13.3%  over 
the  corresponding  month  lost 
year. 

Press  Wireless  Builds 
New  Research  Plant 

A  two-story  building  to  hooM 
the  engineering  and  resesitli 
headquarters  of  Press  Wlrdia 
is  being  erected  in  Long  Ishad 
City,  N.  Y.  The  new  structw, 
according  to  Ray  H.  de  Pasqwk. 
director  of  manufacturing  for 
Press  Wireless,  will  providt 
space  to  Increase  the  facilltia 
of  the  present  plants  at  Hickr 
ville,  L.  I. 

The  offices  of  the  chief  tauu- 
facturing  engineer,  Salvatort  A 
Barone,  will  be  moved  tno 
Hlcksville  to  the  new  plant  who 
it  is  completed,  about  the  end  of 
this  year. 


•If  your  budget 
permits'  only  one 
-newspaper 

In  Buffalo,  „ 

rooki 

A  number  of  Buffalo’s  - 
important  stores  placvh 

J 


100% 

of  their  1944  advertising 
space  in  the  Coorier-Expre*'! 

They  know- 

the  Courler-ExpreM 
Delivers  the  Goods! 

MoaMNe  e  sustear 
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Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Qereland  Plain  Dealer 
DetrcMt  New*  •  New  Yorli  News  •  Philadelphia  Inquirer  •  Pittsburgh  Press  •  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Washington  Star  •  Des  Moines  Register  •  Milwaukee  Journal  •  Minneapolis  Tribune  •  St.  Paul  l^oneer  Press 
alternates:  Boston  Herald  •  Detroit  Free  Press  •  New  York  Herald  Tribune  •  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Washington  Post  •  optional  additions:  Atlanta  Journal  •  Buffalo  Courier-Express  •  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Columbus  Dispatch  •  Dallas  News  •  Houston  Chronicle  •  New  Orleans  'Hmes-Picayune-States 
Omaha  World-Herald  •  Providence  Journal  •  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  •  San  Antonio  Express 
Springfield  Union  &  Republican  •  Syracuse  Post-Standard  •  METRO-PAaric:  Fresno  Bee  •  Los  Angeles  Times 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  •  Oakland  Tribune  •  Oregon  Journal  •  Sacramento  Bee  •  San  Diego  Union 
San  FraxKisco  Chronicle  •  Seattle  Times  •  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  •  Tacoma  News  Tribune 

too  East  42ia(]  Stis  Mew  ToHc  17  •  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  it  •  New  Center  Bids..  Detroit  2  •  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Frandsco  4 
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TuU  PubUcity' 
Policy  Invoked 
For  Tax  Cases 


Chandler  of  L.  A.  Times 
Takes  Publisher  Title 


Washington,  Aug.  &— Pub¬ 
licity  will  be  one  of  the  priat 
weapons  by  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  fight  tax  evasion  and 
black  marketing,  it  was  decided 
when  Attorney  General  Tom  C 
Clark  called  in  three  fellow  ofB- 
cials  to  institute  a  drive. 

Meeting  with  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  were 
Treasury  Secretary  Fred  Vin¬ 
son,  Agriculture  Secretary  din- 
ton  Anderson,  and  James  G. 
Rogers,  Jr.,  acting  OPA  chief. 

In  the  latter  months  of  Henry 
Morgenthau’s  Treasury  secre¬ 
taryship,  he  frequently  de 
scribed  tax  evasion  and  black 
market  methods  assertedly  em¬ 
ployed  by  persons  whom  he  did 
not  name.  Correspondents  cov¬ 
ering  the  Treasury 


desifMtion  is  new,  the  duties  comradely  relation^ip  wito 
are  the  same,  since  Norman  rank-and41e  employes  In  whic^ 
entrusted  he  takes  considerable  pride, 
with  toe  publi^rs  p<^  some  This  attitude  is  reflected  in  toe 
time  before  his  fathers  death  great  number  of  employe-bene- 

Sir  which  characterize  the 
Tne  Times  publish^  k  strict-  Times — a  liberal  pension  plan, 
ly  n^w  scnooL  Hij  klcafl  fts  vacAtions  with  pay  for  hourly* 
an  employer  are  on  toe  pro-  rate  workers,  free  medical  and 
gressive  side;  his  interests  ex-  hospitolizaUon  benefits,  free  vis- 
tend  far  beyond  the  province  of  iting  nurse  service,  free  acci- 
toe  Times  and  of  newspapers  in  je^  and  health  and  life  in¬ 
general;  he  is  widely  traveled  surance. 

and  has  many  friends  among  Mr.  Chandler  participates  in 
business  and  political  leaders  employe  social  activities — splays 
in  many  countries;  and,  although  baseball  with  them  at  picnics, 
one  of  the  youngest  of  toe  fra- 

temlty  (in  his  mid-40’s),  he  is  casional  dances  and  parties,  and 
no  stranger  in  publishers'  clr-  is  ' 

cles,  having  served  as  secretary  number  of  his  workers  as 
and  a  director  of  toe  American  man.” 

Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  for  many  years.  _ _  _ 

Began  ‘At  the  Bottom'  re^larly  repo^  to  toem  in  ofjhe  Times  building. 

Beginning  “at  the  bottom"  up¬ 
on  his  graduation  from  Stan¬ 
ford  University  in  19^,  BCr. 

Chandler  served  a  seven-year 
apprenticeship  at  the  Times  ° 
which  involved  wage  earner 
work  in  virtually  every  depart¬ 
ment  He  work^  as  classified 
and  display  salesman,  stereo- 

typer,  cashier’s  clerk,  circula-  Chandler  follows  a  “hands 

tlon  complaint  clerk,  helper  In  off  details”  policy,  leaving  the 
the  commeireial  prlnUng  plMt,  operaUon  of  ^various  d^t- 
a^  as  secretary  to  his  pubitsber  Qients  to  their  managers.  "Aere 
•■ther.  m-Q  qq  “B.O.  mustsT’  His  ab- 

Prom  1929  to  1934  he  was  as-  horrence  of  personal  publicity 

iS  Carried  tO  a  DOlnt  that  SOmC* 

A  rmn  times  annoys  toe  editorial  de- 

^tUUv~iyillG  rfOUtG  partment  and,  even  on  such  oc- 

T/T^oc  castons  as  a  recent  address  to 

1  \JKGS  K^OpJGS  1,000  top  Los  Angeles  business- 

MiAsti,  Fla.,  Aug.  1 — Probably  men.  he  does  not  permit  his 
one  of  the  longest  and  smallest  picture  to  appear  in  the  paper, 
newqiaper  routes  is  the  4,000-  Like  other  businessmen  of 
enile.  SS-paper  route  of  toe  wide  Interests,  Mr.  Chandler  is 
Miami  Herald,  flown  by  military  active  in  an  advisory  cimacity 
division  planes  of  Esistem  Air  in  many  organizations,  ui  ad- 
Lines.  ditlon  to  toe  Times-Mlrror  Co., 

Hirough  it.  soldiers  at  West  he  serves  on  boards  of  directors 
Indian  bases  and  Jungle  camps  of  toe  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
ell  toe  way  down  toe  line  to  Fe  Railway.  Matson  Navigation 
Natal,  Brazil,  get  a  faminnr  Co.,  toe  Farmers  and  Merchants 
state-wide  newspaper  on  toe  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles; 
same  date  of  publication.  Buffum’s  Department  Store, 

Each  night  33  copies  of  toe  Long  Beach,  Cal.;  Dresser  Man- 
early  edition  are  put  aboard  the  ufacturing  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa.; 

Natal-bound  “Screamer,"  oper-  Rancho  Santa  Anita,  Arcadia, 
ated  under  contract  with  the  Air  Cal.;  and  Tejon  Ranch  Co.,  Los 
Tran^wrt  Command.  The  plane  Angeles. 

arrives  toe  following  evening.  He  is  a  trustee  of  two  edu- 
As  toe  plane  wings  southward,  cational  institutions,  the  Uni¬ 
copies  of  the  paper  are  dropped  versity  of  Southern  California 
off  at  the  big  ATC  bases  on  the  and  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
route.  The  planes  used  to  take  nology.  ,  ^ 

copies  on  to  lonely  Ascension  He  enjoys  fishing  and  hunt- 
island  and  Accra  on  the  African  Ing,  is  a  good  golfer,  appreciates 
coast,  a  distance  of  6,500  miles,  fine  music  and  opera. 

However,  that  leg  of  the  flight  Mr.  Chandler  married  toe  for- 
has  been  discontinued.  mer  Miss  Dorothy  Buffum  of 

Long  Beach,  Cal.,  in  1922  and 


_  .  protested 

against  this  method,  called  for 
names,  and  when  none  vni 
forthcoming,  discontinued  the 
practice  of  featuring  that  put 
of  his  press  conferences. 

Clark  has  indicated  he  will  not 
follow  the  Morgenthau  method 
In  a  message  to  all  U.  S.  attoc 

-  -  -  neys,  he  asked  for  “full  pub- 

attends  with  Mrs.  Chandler  oc-  the  couple  have  two  children,  licity  to  those  cases  which  an 

1 _ -I  _ " _ _ J  Camilla  and  Otis.  They  live,  in  brought  to  trial." 

addressed  by  a  surprising  true  Western  manner,  in  a  ram-  ■ 

“Nor-  bling  oak-shaded  rancho-style  to _ 

home  in  Sierra  Madre,  a  suburb  Dculy  BuyS  Plcine 
He  makes  a  point  of  taking  of  Los  Angeles,  and  also  have  Boise,  Ida.,  Aug.  1 — The  Boiu 
employes  into  his  confidence,  a  small  suite  on  the  top  floor  Idaho  Statesman  has  bought  a 
regularly  reports  to  them  in  of  the  Times  building.  Boeing  plane  to  be  used  in  de 

person  concerning  the  progress  Before  the  war  and  before  livery  to  inaccessible  areas, 
and  prospects  of  the  Times,  and  he  assumed  full  responsibility 

when — as  on  his  recent  return  at  toe  Times,  he  and  Mrs. 

from  a  tour  of  German  atrocity  Chandler  traveled  during  their 
-•  vacations. 

- -  - -  -  -  Mrs.  Chandler  has  absorbed 

gather  In  the  Times  auditorium  much  of  her  husband's  interest 
and  delivers  it  first-hand.  in  toe  newspaper  business  and 

Free  Hand  to  Executives  even  enroll^  in  a  college  course 
in  that  subject.  .  Some  of  her 
ideas  are  reflected  in  the  wom¬ 
en’s  pages  of  the  paper. 

Two  ' 


Norman  Chandler 


New  Homes 
for  Sale! 


Receiving  the  go-ahead 
sign  for  12  new  houses 
in  a  Chester  suburb, 
this  builder  told  hU 
story  In  a  225-line  ad 
in  the  Chester  Times. 
Within  24  hours  he  had 
deposits  on  all  12 
houses. 


_  of  Mr,  Chandler's 

younger  brothers  assist  him  in 
the  management  of  the  business 
— ^Philip  as  general  manager, 
and  Lt.  Harrison  Chandler,  now 
with  the  Navy,  as  manager  of 
toe  printing  and  binding  plant. 


Newspapers  Get 
Immediate  Action! 


rtpTMmltd  mtSismsOf  Sf 

TORY.  9ROOKS  i  FINii>| 
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Lemon  or  LULU? 


With  haruUebar’  moustache,  a  checkered 
vest,  and  elk's  tooth  charm,  the  old  time 
auctioneer  used  to  charm  the  public.  When 
sales  slowed,  he'd  hold  up  the  mystery  number, 
a  sealed  box,  paper  wrapped,  tied  with  ribbons 
— the  contents  not  disclosed.  Handling  it  with 
dangling  digit,  like  a  diamond  seller  showing 
the  crown jewels  to  a  gold  mine  heir,  he'd  offer 
the  unopened  package  , . .  sight  unseen.  The 
purchaser  never  knew  in  advtmce  whether  he'd 
bought  a  lemon  or  a  lulu . . . 

The  first  buyers  of  colorgravure  also  had 
to  have  faith  and  crossed  fingers— because 
they  had  no  way  of  knowing  how  their 
messages  would  look  in  print,  saw  no  proofs, 
had  no  opportunity  to  revise  or  improve 
reproduction.  Sometimes  the  final  results 
turned  out  amazingly  well — and  sometimes 
they  just  turned  out . . . 

Nine  years  ago.  Intaglio  Service  began 
to  banish  the  guess  in  gravure  advertising 
. . .  developed  the  first  practical  progressive 
proofs  for  colorgravure  . . .  permitted  the 
advertiser  to  preview,  check,  revise  before 
publication  of  the  message. 

In  nearly  a  decade  of  pioneering.  Intaglio 


Service  has  improved  techniques,  advanced 
practices  . . .  was  first  to  supply  clients  with 
complete  color  progressives  and  multiple 
positives . . .  and  to  handle  gravure  copy  in 
elements  rather  than  the  more  expensive 
complete  un’* 

Use  of  colorgravure  is  simple — with 
Intaglio  Service.  Just  give  us  the  compre¬ 
hensive  layout,  original  photographs  or 
artwork,  and  ^pe  proofs . . .  and  we  make 
working  natives— retouch,  stage,  combine 
in  correct  position  in  each  of  four  color 
forms  .  .  .  produce  the  positives  .  .  .  etch 
proofing  plates— give  the  advertiser  proofs, 
and  send  the  positives  to  newspapers  and 
magazines  anywhere. 

With  a  staff  of  more  than  a  hundred 
craftsmen ...  the  most  modem  physical  plant, 
cameras,  etching,  and  proofing  equipment 
...  full  engraving  facilities  in  Chicago  as  well 
as  New  York  . . .  Intaglio  Service  quickly 
delivers  finest  positives  of  identical  quality, 
makes  possible  uniform  reproductions,  saves 
the  advertiser  worry,  time,  cost  and  temper. 
For  best  results  from  gravure  .  .  .  either 
monoroto  or  color . . .  consult  Intaglio! 


INTAGLIO  SERVICE  Corp.  •  Rotogravure  Servicers 

NEW  YORK:  305  East  46th  Street  •  CHICAGO:  731  Plymouth  Court 
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the  Wake  of  War 


(gmu  are  stilled  bnt  the  greatest  human  story  in 
Ugf  is  being  sifted  from  the  ashes  of  Europe. 

A  More  of  countries,  starved  in  hody  and  soul,  must 
t  their  swords  into  plowshares  to  restore  economy, 
itf  and  civilization. 

Refllees  peoples,  stirred  hy  powerful  forces,  may  pro* 
lEsropc  and  perhaps  the  world  to  new  destinies. 

TUt  it  the  story.  To  tell  it.  Associated  Press  reporters 
iUed  in  the  complexities  of  Europe  are  at  their  posts, 
tkuune  time,  AP  has  resumed  news  and  newsphoto 
mti  to  the  Continent.  The  Danish  press  dared  to 
int  AP  news  even  before  the  war  ended. 

EvMTVrhere,  the  AP  ideal  of  exchange  of  news  is  b^ 
[vekomed.  AP  coverage  of  the  recent  British  elections 
■  commended  as  equalling  that  in  the  United  State^ 
iNorember.  That  is  typicaL  ^ 

h  Ihe  wake  of  war,  AP  correspondents  are  telling 
atory  with  understanding  and  distinction  for 
at  than  2500  newspapers  and  radio  stations  on  six 
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How  to  Win  Friends 
And  Influence  Stories 

By  T/Sgt  Murray  Lewis 


(Editor’s  Note:  Sergeant 
Lewie,  a  Marine  Corps  combat 
correspondent,  was  formerly  a 
reporter  on  the  San  Francisco 
( Cal. )  Chronicle. ) 

OKINAWA  (Delayed)— In  their 

own  subtle  way,  the  Winsome 
Threesome  have  influenced  the 
public’s  picture  of  the  campaign 
on  this  island  because,  individ¬ 
ually,  each  has  left  the  stamp 
of  his  personality  on  most  of 
the  civilian  war  correspondents 
who  covered  the  gruelling  82- 
day  battle. 

The  Winsome  Threesome,  for 
sake  of  identiflcation,  have  also 
been  known  variously  as  the 
Three  Musketeers,  the  Three 
Who  Dared,  the  Three  Cabal¬ 
leros,  the  Three  in  One,  and 
Those  Guys. 

In  their  work  for  the  public 
relations  section  of  the  Marine 
Third  Amphibious  Corps,  they 
have  sometimes  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  known  under  their 
real  names:  ^1.  Robert  J.  Chisi- 
mano,  Pfc.  'Thomas  J.  Lynch 
and  Cpl.  Seth  Liebenstein.  On 
the  record  books  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  which  they  belong,  they 
are  listed  respectively  as  jeep 
driver,  jeep  driver  and  clerk. 
But  the  tale  lies  behind  the 
simple  classiflcation. 

Cusimano  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  Lynch,  a  would-be  Chicago 
cop,  were  the  two  intr^ld 
Blarines  who  brought  war  cor¬ 
respondents  to  the  front  lines 
and  the  war.  It  is  reported  that 
Lynch  once  got  so  far  off  the 
beaten  path  that  he  had  to  ask 
directions  from  a  Japanese  MP. 

One  day,  Cusimano  accosted 
A1  Dopking,  the  gangling  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  reporter  who  has 
been  in  nearly  all  of  the  Paciflc 
“blitzes”  against  the  Japs. 

“Mr.  Dopking,  let’s  go  to  the 
front” 

“Ah  yes,  Cush.  Where  shall 
we  go?” 

“There's  some  flghting  going 
on  in  this  hill  near  Shuri.  Might 
have  a  little  fun.” 

With  George  McWilliams  of 
International  News  Service,  A1 
McCoy  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 


Newsboy  'Sponsor' 
Gives  U.  S.  $3,900 

Washington,  Aug.  7 — Stall¬ 
ings  Foundation  Newsboys  Club 
of  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  added  an¬ 
other  $5(>0  to  its  contributions 
to  the  Treasury  Department  “to 
bring  V-J  Day  nearer,”  making 
the  grand  total  for  three  years 
$3,9(>0. 

Mrs.  Edna  Stallings,  Dallas, 
whose  letters  to  the  Treasury 
describe  her  as  the  “blind  spon¬ 
sor”  of  the  club,  has  been  send¬ 
ing  in  cash  donations  on  behalf 
of  the  newsboys  since  August, 
1942. 


and  Tom  Miorrow  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  they  were 
soon  bumping  along  the  shell- 
blasted  road  on  the  way  to 
Naha.  As  he  drove  along,  Cusi¬ 
mano  offered  a  few  pungent 
hints  about  story  possibilities 
and  construction  to  the  writers. 

“And  you  oughtta  say  some¬ 
thin’  about  the  Fourth  Regi¬ 
ment  They’ve  been  workin’  all 
around  these  hills,  killin’  Japs. 
Wish  one  of  you  guys  was  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Got 
it  every  day  at  home.  Wait  a 
minute  now.” 

He  stopped  the  jeep  on  the 
side  of  the  road  and  ordered  the 
correspondents  into  a  ditch.  Be¬ 
fore  they  could  ask  him  what 
was  up,  he  was  loping  through 
a  field  and  working  the  bolt  on 
his  M-1  rifle.  In  a  few  minutes, 
they  heard  some  shots  and 
ducked  their  heads  beneath  the 
level  of  the  road.  The  four  re¬ 
porters  made  hasty  resolutions 
to  stick  close  to  the  command 
post  in  the  future,  lead  clean, 
respectable  lives  and  stop  beat¬ 
ing  their  wives,  but  before  they 
had  promised  too  much,  the 
Marine  driver  returned. 

“Just  a  few  Japs  up  there,”  he 
said,  in  answer  to  a  vista  of 
questioning  stares.  “I  could  of 
got  one  for  myself  but  those 
Fourth  Marines  beat  me  to  it. 
Why  don’t  you  write  something 
about  them?” 

Couple  of  Other  Fellows 

The  correspondents  promised 
to  write  a  story  about  the 
Fourth  Marine  Regiment,  prob- 
id>ly  out  of  gratitude  more  than 
anything  else.  Cusimano  has 
inadvertently  led  writers  to 
other  stories  in  the  sublime  be¬ 
lief  that  they  are  just  as  curious 
about  what  is  happening  as 
he  is. 

Liebenstein.  on  the  other 
hand,  spent  most  of  his  time  on 
Okinawa  riding  herd  on  a  type¬ 
writer.  A  quiet,  cheese-loving 
boy  from  Grafton,  Wis.,  he  was 
responsible  for  the  expediting 
of  radio  copy  to  the  command 
ship  in  the  bay  and  of  mail  copy 
to  Yontan  airfield,  where  it  was 
flown  to  Guam  for  clearance. 

Vem  Haugland,  however,  tells 
of  the  time  Liebenstein  was 
detailed  to  drive  him  to  a  regi¬ 
mental  command  post  of  ue 
First  Marine  Division,  which 
overlooked  the  furthest  advance 
patrol  point  about  400  yards 
away.  The  AP  reporter  watched 
the  Leathernecks  go  through 
their  deadly  chore  of  cleaning 
Japs  out  of  the  numerous  caves, 
got  a  few  quotes  on  the  pro¬ 
gressing  action  from  the  bat¬ 
talion  commander  and  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  go  when  the  Japs  put 
down  an  intensive  artillery  and 
mortar  barrage. 

For  more  than  10  minutes  the 
shells  whistled  through  the  air 
and  tunneled  into  the  earth  in 


explosive  bursts.  Haugland  re¬ 
turned  to  the  jeep  when  the 
barrage  lifted  and  found  Lieben¬ 
stein  sitting  behind  the  wheel. 

“That  was  a  helluva  barrage, 
wasn’t  It?”  he  said. 

“Yes,  it  was,”  Liebenstein 
said.  “One  landed  about  20 
yards  away,  Mr.  Lindsley.” 

“Twenty  yards  away,  eh?” 
Haugland  mused.  He  looked  at 
the  hole,  then  stared  at  the  Ma¬ 
rine.  “Incidentally,  my  name 
isn’t  Lindsley.  Jim  returned  to 
the  AP  on  Guam.” 

“You’re  right.  I  don’t  know 
what  I  was  thinking  of,  Mr. 
Lawrence.” 

“Bill  is  with  the  New  York 
Times.  This  is  me,  Vern  Haug¬ 
land.  Or  maybe  I’m  not.” 

The  shock  wore  off  about  half 
an  hour  later  when  they  ran 
into  a  number  of  Japs  who  were 
firing  at  vehicles  on  the  road. 

“We’d  better  try  rushing 
through,  Vern,”  Liebenstein  said. 
Without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
he  stepped  on  the  gas  and 
plunged  down  the  road  through 
the  dusk.  They  arrived  at  Third 
Corps  Headquarters  with  undam¬ 
aged  dignity  but  pounding  hearts. 

Close  Coll 

“That  was  close,”  said  Haug¬ 
land.  “Now  that  it’s  all  over — 
you  must  have  had  a  bad  shock. 
You  didn’t  even  know  my  name 
back  there.” 

“I  thought  I  saw  you  coming 
to  the  jeep  when  that  last  shell 
landed,”  the  Marine  explained. 
“I  was  sure  it  hit  you.  When  I 
heard  someone  with  your  voice 
talking  to  me,  I  thought  of 
ghosts.  You  were  pretty  solid 
for  one  but  you  have  to  prove  it 
to  me.” 

Private  Lynch,  on  the  other 
hand,  believes  in  ghosts  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sort.  Ever  since  he 
landed  on  Okinawa  on  L-Day, 
he’s  been  missing  things.  There 
are  certain  leprechauns,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  have  been  dogging 
his  steps  for  the  past  few  weeks, 
putting  assorted  wrenches  and 
screwdrivers  in  his  jeep  motor. 

Lynch  is  also  handy  with  the 
broom  but  he  was  taken  off  that 
duty  when  the  handle  broke  in 
his  fingers. 

However,  he  is  a  good  Marine 
and  he  proved  this  one  night 
during  an  enemy  air  raid  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  campaign.  He 
was  sleeping  in  a  tent  with  Don 
Senick.  Fox  Movietone  News 
and  Charles  Gorry,  AP  pho- 
rapher.  When  Lynch  sleeps  he 
sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  innocent 
Even  his  subconscious,  which  or¬ 
dinarily  saves  a  man  out  here, 
was  tired  and  fast  asleep. 

The  shells  began  to  fall  and 
Senick,  who  remembers  bad 
nights  in  the  Philippines, 
streaked  for  the  nearby  foxhole 
with  Gorry  close  behind  him. 
Lynch  continued  to  explore  the 
barrel  of  foaming  beer  which 
cascaded  in  his  slinnbering  mind. 

When  it  was  all  over,  the  two 
ace  photographers  returned  to 
the  tent  and  took  inventory  of 
the  damage.  A  few  fragments 
had  pierced  the  canvas  but  one 
large  piece  had  also  torn  through 
the  top  of  Senick’s  cot  on  the 
exact  spot  where  his  head  had 
been.  In  the  midst  of  his  won¬ 
der  at  the  will  of  fate,  Senick 
became  aware  of  an  insistent 
snore.  Lynch  was  there,  his  eyes 
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'  Saipan's  Target 

“The  days  of  armed  gn«e 
riding  with  the  delivery  (mu 
in  the  wee  hoius  are  ekwi 
gone,  but  it  has  been  im,* 
writes  Lt.  Martin  E.  Koihli, 
sending  the  latest  co|dis  g 
the  Saipan  Doily  Target— 'ag 
the  only  daily  here,  bsl  4* 
best  and  the  oldest" 

Slogan  oi  the  Torgst,  i 
handkerchief  •  size,  throe  •  eil 
umn.  four-page  sheet  is  *11 
the  News  We  Can  Fit  to  Pihg* 
T/4  Lew  Luster  is  edilsr  *4 
Lt.  Koskola  is  in  charge  hr  Ih 
Western  Paciflc  Base  (Sm. 
mand. 


closed  and  his  lips  smackingon 
the  dream  brew. 

Early  the  next  mornii^wkii 
he  awoke  and  faced  a  milMg 
world,  he  was  shown  the  end' 
age  of  the  night  before.  Are 
act  distance  between  Sn^i 
bunk  and  Lynch’s  coudi  of  iv 
I>ose  was  measured  and  prr 
sented  as  a  warning  towaiAlh 
next  raid.  The  Chicago  bid 
man,  a  reasonable  perscxt  p» 
dered  the  facts  for  a  mcmat 
then  his  face  broke  into  a  eidt 
smile. 

“Sure,  I  know  now,”  he  aii 
“I  thought  it  was  Finnegan  vk 
broke  the  barrel  of  beer,  bat  it 
was  that  Jap  shell  all  the  tint 
Those  Nips  better  keep  dev  i, 
me  from  now  on!” 
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B.  s.  Platt  monlh’’ 

Advertising  Manager 
Main  Line  Times 

“That  Is  the  average  monthly 
rent  for  tenant-occupied  hoivi 
on  the  Main  Line.  TTue,  M  p* 
cent  of  the  people  own  th* 
own  homes  and  a  majority  d 
these  owners  and  tenants  w 
subscribers  to  the  MAIN  UB 
TIMES. 

“So,  you  see  that  the  resdw 
of  our  paper  have  at  all  tlae 
the  money  to  buy  your  pnxlo^ 
provided  you  make  a  stroei 
and  personal  appeal  for  tbdr 
patronage  . . .  and  where  brtte 
than  their  own  local  paper  ctt 
this  be  done. 

“We  publish  three  newspspwa 
the  Main  Line  Times,  the  HF 
per  Darby  News  and  the  Q«" 
mantown  Courier.  Togethrr 
they  give  you  over  160,0()0  rrsd- 
ers.  NOTE:  Bargain  rates  wh« 
you  buy  all  three.”  , 

Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Plioiia  Grsenwoed  6010 
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WAR  DRUMS 


"Canning"  airplane  engines  for  shipment  is 
becoming  commonplace  practice.  Starters, 
generators,  instruments  and  cylinders  arc 
among  the  items  now  packed  with  desic¬ 
cants  in  hermetically  sealed  steel  drums  to 
afford  complete  protection  against  break¬ 
age,  dust  and  moisture  during  shipment  by 
I  sea  or  air,  or  storage  in  transit.  This  new 
technique,  developed  by  J&L  Steel  Barrel 
Company  with  Air  Technical  Service  Com¬ 
mand,  has  become  of  increasing  military 
importance,  now  that  total  war  has  moved 
into  the  salt-laden  humidity  and  heat  of 
the  Pacific  climate,  which,  overnight,  breeds 
sporadic  growths  of  fungi  and  mildews. 
Other  "canned"  war  items  for  which  J&L 
Steel  Barrel  Company  has  made  special  con¬ 
tainers  are  bagged  powder,  smoke  pots, 

1 75mm.  shells.  The  barrel  company  also  de¬ 
veloped  a  large,  smokeless  powder  box  and 
produced  them  in  quantity.  Bomb  fins  and 
bomb  fin  crates  are  other  war  products  of 
J&L  barrel  plants  in  addition  to  their 
regular  line  of  products. 

Mortar  shell  program  was  speeded  by  J&L 
Steel  Barrel  Company’s  development  of 
new  mass  production  precision  technique 
for  making  base  discs  for  4.2-inch  mortar 
shells,  at  half  cost  of  handmade  discs. 
Army  chapel  seats,  oil  drums  with  planks 
laid  across  them,  in  a  tent,  held  many  per¬ 
sonnel  on  the  European  Front,  until  the 
boys  built  a  church  with  salvaged  materials, 
wrote  Maj.  J.  H.  Cook  to  LIFE  magazine. 
Empty  drums  for  Gl  bathtubs  are  popular 
in  S.  Pacific,  also  for  heating  stoves  and, 
locked  end  to  end,  as  storm  culverts. 

How  to  retain  glycerine,  which  has  a  genius 
for  seeping  out  of  tightest  coopered  wooden 
barrel,  was  answered  about  1906  by  appear¬ 
ance  in  Europe  of  a  steel  barrel  built  along 
bulgy  lines  of  familiar  wooden  barrel.  Amer¬ 
ican  petroleum  industry,  with  products 
having  a  highly  seepy  nature,  was  quick  to 
adopt  new  container.  But  the  bulge  or 
‘bilge’’  sha()ed  barrel  soon  had  a  formidable 
rival,  the  drum  typ)e  barrel,  with  straight 
sides,  embossed  hoops,  to  strengthen  and 
make  rolling  easier. 

Demand  for  "one-trippers,"  or  containers 
that  need  not  be  returned,  opened  wide  a 
door  to  endless  new  uses  for  the  light-weight, 
inexpensive  steel  drum,  as  the  bilge  type 
steel  barrel  must  be  made  of  heavy  steel 
to  maintain  its  barrel-like  contours, 
arrels  from  strip  mills,  as  well  as  from  for- 
sts,  from  steel  barrel  plants,  as  well  as 
'om  cooperage  shops  is  the  course  barrels 
ave  traversed  in  40  years.  Today  barrels 
tade  of  steel  sheets  are  produced  with  spe- 
ial  presses  and  machinery  (see  illustration), 
s  against  the  method  of  skilled  coojjers, 
uilding  each  barrel  by  hand.  J&L  Steel 
larrel  Company  has  plants  of  most  modern 
ype  in  Bayonne,  Cleveland,  Kansas  City, 
,ake  Charles,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia, 


STEEL  DRUMS  FOR  WAR 

WILL  SERVE  PEACE, TOO 

The  conversion  of  steel  sheets  into  sturdy  drums  for  the  safe,  econom¬ 
ical  packaging  and  shipment  of  vital  replacement  parts  and  an  ever- 
increasing  variety  of  manufactured  products  other  than  the  familiar 
liquids  —  gasoline,  oil,  chemicals  —  is  another  of  those  serviceable 
applications  of  this  most  versatile  of  our  metals  that  has  contributed 
mightily  to  the  winning  of  the  war  and  that  holds  such  useful  promise 
in  the  peaceful  world  before  us. 

Skilled  men  manning  machines  of  ingenious  design  carry  this  opera¬ 
tion  through  from  flat  steel  sheets  to  finished  drums  at  a  pace  that 
would  make  the  old-time  cooper  blink  with  amazement.  By  the  millions 
steel  drums,  barrels,  other  containers  come  off  the  lines  of  the  J&L 
Steel  Barrel  Company  and  other  barrel  plants.  Here  is  production  of 
handmade  quality  with  machine  speed;  the  steady  rhythm  of  progress 
Aat  is  a  symbol  of  American  ingenuity  and  enterprise. 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation 

PITTSBUROH,  PENNSYLVANIA 

fourth  largest  steel  manufacturer 
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BIGGEST  SECRET 

VOLUNTARY  censorship  was  responsible 
for  the  best  kept  secret  of  the  war 
which  when  revealed  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  news  story  of  the  war  and  prob¬ 
ably  of  the  20th  century.  There  could  be 
no  greater  tribute  to  the  patriotism  and 
cooperation  of  our  press  and  radio. 

Jack  Lockhart,  former  chief  of  the  Press 
Division,  Office  of  Censorship,  states  the 
attomic  bomb  stories  could  have  been  date- 
lined:  "Patriotically  Delayed  by  a  Free 
Press."  Such  actually  was  the  case. 

Byron  Price,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Censorship,  gives  special  praise  to  press 
and  radio  as  follows:  “The  secrecy  results 
obtained  by  the  newspapers  and  broadcast¬ 
ers  should  be  sufficient  answer  to  anyone 
who  thinks  voluntary  censorship  cannot 
work.” 

A  few  editors  and  science  reporters 
knew  the  reasons  for  the  unusual  requests 
of  the  censorship  office  during  the  last  few 
years.  They,  as  well  as  those  who  never 
dreamed  of  what  was  going  on,  deserve 
credit  from  the  nation.  Hardly  a  word 
leaked  out  As  Byron  Price  states,  there 
were  some  leaks  on  the  atomic  bomb  ex¬ 
periments,  but  they  were  of  a  minor 
nature  and  not  deliberate.  Our  enemies 
probably  had  wind  of  the  experiments,  but 
they  didn’t  get  any  more  than  that. 

In  Jime,  1943,  Mr.  Price’s  office  sent  out 
a  confidential  note  to  20,000  news  outlets, 
followed  almost  to  the  letter  by  editors 
and  broadcasters. 

Here  is  what  was  requested,  and  now  we 
know* the  reasons  for  it:  “You  are  asked 
not  to  publish  or  broadcast  any  informa¬ 
tion  whatever  regarding  our  experiments 
involving:  production  or  utilization  of 
atom  smashing,  atomic  energy,  atomic  fis¬ 
sion,  atomic  splitting,  or  any  of  their  equi¬ 
valents.  The  use  for  military  purposes  of 
radium  or  radioactive  materials,  heavy 
water,  high  voltage  discharges,  equipment, 
cyclotrons.  The  following  elements  or  any 
of  their  compounds;  polonium,  uranium, 
ytterbium,  hafnium,  protactinium,  radium, 
henium,  thorium,  deuterium." 

That  sounded  like  Greek  to  most  of  us. 
But  the  request  was  followed.  Science 
writers  had  been  discussing  U-235,  U-238 
and  cyclotrons.  That  stopped  immediately. 
Even  expansion  of  certain  university  labo¬ 
ratories  went  without  public  record. 

Our  press  and  radio  operating  under 
democratic  principles  and  voluntary  cen¬ 
sorship  have  established  further  proof  of 
why  our  free  press  system  is  the  best  in 
the  world. 

JOHN  MEYER  RETIRES 

NEWSPAPER  executives  of  the  nation,  ‘ 
particularly  in  the  middle  west,  will 
feel  the  loss  of  John  L.  Meyer  retiring 
general  manager  and  secretary  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association. 

Mr.  Meyer  has  been  through  the  years 
an  able  and  faithful  servant  to  newspapers, 
ever  alert  to  promote  highest  journalistic 
ethics  and  establish  sound  business  prac¬ 
tices  for  Inland  members.  He  has  the 
appreciation  of  the  entire  newspaper  fra¬ 
ternity  for  his  unselfish  application  and 
devotion  to  journalistic  problems  in  their 
behalf. 


So  speak  ye,  and  so  do,  they  that  shall  he 
judged  hy  the  law  of  liherty. — James,  II;  12. 


7th  WAR  LOAN  RECORD 

NEWSPAPERS  established  a  new  record 
for  advertising  and  editorial  support  in 
the  Seventh  War  Loan  Drive  and  may 
justly  be  proud  of  this  accompishment  dur¬ 
ing  heavy  newsprint  restrictions. 

Although  advertising  in  behalf  of  War 
Bonds  during  the  drive  was  higher  than 
in  the  Sixth,  it  is  the  editorial  space  con¬ 
tributed  voluntarily  in  which  newspaper 
men  may  take  pride. 

Sixty-two  million  lines  of  news,  art  and 
editorial  support  were  devoted  to  War 
Bonds,  according  to  Treasiuy  figures.  More 
than  26,000  full  pages  of  this,  or  29%,  was 
on  newspapers’  front  pages.  And  none  of 
it  is,  or  was,  sponsored  or  purchasable. 

This  total  contribution  was  29.8%  in 
excess  of  that  given  during  the  Sixth. 
Daily  papers  accounted  for  20.8%  of  the 
increase  and  weeklies  41.8%.  These  fig¬ 
ures  are  measured  by  statisticians  in  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Radio  leads  all  media  in  the  flat  presenta¬ 
tion  of  dollar  contributions  to  the  Seventh 
Drive.  Radio’s  report  to  the  ’Treasury — 
broadcast  time  devoted  to  War  Bonds  is 
not  measured  as  is  newspaper  linage — 
claims  a  $23,000,000  in  time  and  talent. 

Comparisons  are  odius,  but:  radio’s 
claim  approximates  10%  of  all  radio  bill¬ 
ings  for  the  year  1944.  And  this  effort  on 
behalf  of  the  Seventh  Drive  was  made  in 
a  little  over  two  months'  period. 

Radio’s  figures  are  undoubtedly  accurate 
according  to  its  current  measuring  practice. 
The  inequality  appears  in  crediting  to  the 
Bond  Drive  a  proportionate  amount  of  the 
time  and  talent  cost  depending  on  the 
percentage  of  the  commercial  mentioning 
the  subject 

Newspaper  figures  stand  indisputable. 

No  computation  is  made  by  the  Treasury 
of  the  total  value  of  news  and  editorial 
space  given  to  War  Bonds.  If  it  were  fig¬ 
ured  at  “reader  rates,”  which  is  the  only 
rate  that  applies  to  news  space,  total  value 
would  run  in  the  neighborhood  of  $37,000,- 
000  at  an  average  rate  of  60  cents  a  line. 

We  undoubtedly  will  be  criticized  for 
raising  such  competitive  angles.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  feel  it  is  necessary  to  point  out 
these  inequities. 

Newspapers  need  bow  to  no  one.  They 
have  done  a  remarkable  job  and  their 
influence  is  recognized  in  each  community. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  knew 
this  when  he  wrote  to  Frank  Tripp: 

“The  press  of  America  deserves  high 
praise  for  the  leadership  it  has  taken  in 
promoting  the  War  Bond  drives.” 


IDITO 


ANOTHER  CONTEMPT 

THE  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Call 

has  joined  the  ranks  of  those  atM 
papers  whose  editors,  publishers  sad 
members  have  been  sentenced  for 
tempt  of  court.  This  time  the  citatioa 
sentencing  is  by  a  county  judge,  a 
without  training  in  law,  which  nukes 
the  more  ridiculous. 

The  Caller-Times  editorially 
the  judge’s  conduct  in  directing  a  jury 
bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  jury  h 
complied,  after  six  hours,  with  t^  itn 
ment:  “It  is  to  be  understood  that 
verdict  is  rendered  and  recorded  oo 


order  of  this  court  against  the  contdaAp^l 


aoD-s 


of  this  jury.” 

The  publisher,  managing  editor  taiV^ 
writer  for  the  newspaper  were  ballad 
court  and  sentenced  to  three  days  in 
the  judge  taking  the  technical  podtioaX^  bet 
contempt  proceedings  were  warranted 
cause  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  wu  i^Wir  Cl 
before  the  court.  The  judge’s  fuittii 
justification  for  this  action  was  that  $ 
Caller-Times  in  its  discussion  and  a«ogJ 
of  the  case  “omitted  much  material  nl^we 
dence  that  would  have  enabled  the  paulsaanv 
generally  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of 
real  nature  of  the  controversy.” 

If  any  judge  has  the  right  to  say  iM 
part  and  how  much  of  court  prooedn 
should  be  printed  in  newspapers. 


per  men  will  spend  most  of  their  thstiilhliire 


jail. 

Editor  Robert  M.  Jackson  of  the  Cdel 
Times  placed  a  proper  evaluation  oya| 
the  words  of  the  court  when  he  said:  il 
have  every  right  to  report  to  the 
what  is  happening  in  their  court  with 
any  editorial  direction  from  the  bench.’ 

That  right  must  be  preserved  aviij 
encroachment  by  any  instrumentalfiy  f{ 
government. 


ITU  CONTRACTS 

THE  International  Typographical  Unioil 
claims  90  contracts  with  pubiishen  hi*| 
been  negotiated  with  acceptance  of  ITl 
1945  laws. 

Any  publisher  that  signs  an  ITU  contntf 
giving  “blanket  recognition”  to  ITU  ha 
is  inviting  trouble  in  the  years  to  com 
No  one  knows  what  laws  the  union  as 
adopt  in  the  future  in  which  the  publiE® 
will  have  no  voice. 

Many  of  the  publishers  referred  tok 
the  ITU  have  recognized  ITU  laws  wid 
exceptions.  In  negotiation  they  have 
ten  into  their  contracts  firm  argeencai 
with  the  local  unions  on  most  points  csr 
ered  by  the  international  laws.  On  top  d 
which  the  contract  states:  “It  is  a|«d 
that  the  General  Laws  of  the  ITU,  in  eft# 
Jan.  1,  1945,  not  in  conflict  with  this  c«r 
troct,  shall  govern  relations  between  tk 
parties  on  conditions  not  specifically  «»r 
merated  herein.”  Italics  are  ours. 

It  is  becoming  apparent  that  the  P«l>’ 
Ushers  under  the  strike  threat  are  un^ 
to  present  a  united  front  against  the  IW 
demands.  One  by  one  they  are  being 
into  agreements.  To  those  facing  this  datf 
Sion,  we  urge  thorough  knowledge  of  tk 
ITU  laws,  negotiation  with  the  local 
on  the  major  points,  and  inclusion 
stipulation  as  above  in  contracts. 
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Edward  Diamond,  longtim« 
member  of  the  suburban  staff 
of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  News, 
has  resigned  and  been  succeeded 
by  Lawrence  Truehart,  former 
sports  reporter  on  the  Spring- 
field  Republican.  Ada  E.  Siegel, 
of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union,  is  engaged  to  marry  Sgt, 
John  Donald  Grant,  now  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  Marianas. 

Charles  I.  Somerby,  for  25 
years  sports  editor  of  the  Haver¬ 
hill  (Mass.)  Gazette,  has  joined 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the  New- 
buryport  ( Mass. )  News. 

Morris  E.  Swartz,  Jr. 


)£RS0NAL 

yffiNTION 


super¬ 
visor  of  the  newsroom  in  the 
Pennsylvania  capitol  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  sustained  a  fractured  ver¬ 
tebra  in  a  fall  downstairs  Aug.  2. 

James  T.  Craven,  veteran 
Philadelphia  newspaper  man. 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Don 
Rose,  Bulletin  daily  columnist, 
is  back  from  a  visit  in  England, 
his  birthplace. 

Jeff  Keen,  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord  columnist,  is  in  Philadelphia 
General  Hospital  for  a  throat 
operation,  while  Dinty  Moore, 
of  the  newspaper’s  art  staff,  has 
entered  another  hospital  with  a 
throat  ailment.  Joseph  P.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  formerly  a  political 
reporter  on  the  Record  and  re- 
c  e  n  1 1  y  honorably  discharged 
manager  of  the  Kingsport  from  the  Army,  has  been  ap- 
(Tenn.)  Times  and  News,  has  pointed  director  of  publicity  for 
received  an  honorable  discharge  the  Democratic  City  Committee. 

Thomas  J.  LaBrum,  president 
of  Philadelphia’s  newspaper 
club.  Pen  and  Pencil,  has  re¬ 
covered  sufficiently  from  serious 
illness  to  leave  the  hospital. 

J.  Espey  Sherrard,  Jr.,  re¬ 
porter  and  columnist  for  the 


J.  C.  Bedient,  publisher  of 
yllbion  ( Mich. )  Recorder, 
k«been  named  to  the  board  of 
liNCtors  of  the  Calhoun  County 
Itir  Chest  for  1945. 

TtD  Friend,  former  amuse- 
Knt  editor  of  the  New  York 
Mirror,  who  for  the  past  two 
has  edited  and  published 
tin  weekly  Lassen  Advocate,  at 
Souiville.  Cal.,  has  sold  the 
imer  to  Lawrence  E.  Towe,  di- 


REUNION  IN  HAWAH 

A  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  photog¬ 
rapher  catches  a  picture  of  John 
S.  Knight  with  his  recently-married 
daughter,  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Craig, 
who  arrived  in  Hawaii  with  her 
husband  just  a  few  doys  before 
her  father  and  other  publishers, 
including  John  Cowles,  at  left, 
stopped  off  en  route  to  forward 
areas  in  the  Pacific 


rector  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
i(in  News  Service  since  August, 


IN3.  who  has  resigned  to  return 
to  the  weekly  newspaper  field. 
Friod  has  not  announced  his 
(itiffe  plans. 

MiU.  Frank  W.  Mayborn,  who 
hM  been  in  the  news  division 
M  the  SHAEF  public  relations 
department  in  Europe,  has  re- 
nsHd  his  duties  as  publisher  of 
the  Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram. 
Sidore  entering  service,  he 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


Just  11  years  ago  this  coming 
Monday — Augnst  13,  1934 — 
A1  Capp's  great  comic  hVL 
ABNER  made  its  debut  in 
8  papers.  Today  LiT  Abner 
boasts  over  57  times  that  many 
clients,  464,  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  27,077,923. 

In  its  first  year  and  a  half  of 
publication  LiT  Abner  won 
popularity  polls  in  9  of  Am¬ 
erica’s  largest  cities,  and  it 
has  been  growing  steadily  in 
popularity  ever  since.  Count¬ 
ing  only  one  reader  to  a 
paper,  LiT  Abner  has  gained 
41/^  new  readers  every  min¬ 
ute,  for  the  average  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  subscribers  is  over 
58,000. 

If  you  want  to  see  why  Amer¬ 
ica’s  biggest  and  best  comic 
is  getting  bigger  and  better  all 
the  time,  please  write  to 


LAWRENCE  DAME,  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  editorial 
writer  and  art  editor,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  University  News  Service 
for  one  year  from  Sept.  1.  He 
will  continue  his  editorial  writ¬ 
ing  and  art  editorship  for  his 
own  papers. 

Daniel  J.  O'Brien  has  as¬ 
sumed  his  duties  as  Sunday 
editor  for  the  Boston  Globe.  He 
moves  up  from  assistant  and 
succeeds  the  late  F.  Ambler 
Welch.  New  Globe  copyreader 
is  Miss  Eleanor  Dayton,  who 
formerly  held  the  same  position 
on  the  New  Orleans  Item.  Mrs. 
Jean  Dietz,  formerly  on  the 
Globe  staff,  now  is  reporting  for 
that  the  El  Dorado  (Ark.)  News. 


Uniontown  (Pa.)  Standard,  has 
resigned  to  enter  survey  work 
in  New  York. 

Lewis  S.  Frambes.  Jr.,  has 
left  the  copydesk  of  the  Bronx 
(N.  Y.)  Home  News  to  become 
associate  editor  of  Furniture 
World,  trade  magazine  published 
in  New  York. 

WiLLA  Martin,  AP  feature 
writer  in  New  York,  is  recover¬ 
ing  from  injuries  received  re¬ 
cently  when  she  turned  her 
ankle  and  fell  through  a  glass 
storm  door. 

Capt.  Murray  Martin,  for  the 
past  two  years  a  public  relations 
officer  in  the  Marine  Corps,  has 
returned  to  inactive  duty  and 
( Continued  on  next  page ) 


ilO  WISE,  for  30  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  business  office  of 
fit  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  and 
IS  predecessors,  has  resigned 
from  his  post  as  treasurer  and 
boaness  manager  to  become 
boimess  manager  of  the  Pitts- 
borph  Sun-Telegraph.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  E.  D  Becker,  recently 


Symbol  of  Top~Flight  Cartooning' 

SHOEMAKER 


^  Ihe  local  display  advertising 
b^tment.  He  was  associated 
*1®  the  Memphis  Press-Scimi- 
jje.  the  Cleveland  Press,  the 
euhington  News  and  the  Cin- 
MMti  Post  before  joining  the 
oUde. 

WisLEY  C.  Cameron,  recently 
*1®  Aero  Digest  and  Boyle  & 
Ml-,  has  joined  the  Los  Angeles 
5^  staff  of  Simpson-Reilly, 


For  Drawing  board  deftness  that  cuts  like  an  acetylene 
torch  through  the  maze  of  world  events  .  .  .  giving  high- 
sput  happenings  and  their  significance  swiftly,  clearly, 
surely  .  .  .  depend  on  Vaughn  Shoemaker  .  .  .  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  cartoonist  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 


staff  as  police  reporter.  Robert 
O.  MittelStaedt.  who  has  been 
assisting  the  paper’s  news  staff, 
has  resigned  to  become  a  Luth* 
eran  minister  in  the  Los  An* 
geles  area. 

Tom  Wilhelm,  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American  writer  and  former 
INS  correspondent  in  Europe, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
with  Industry  for  Veterans,  Inc., 
in  Chicago. 

Neel  Wical,  Cleveland  Prett 
staff  member  for  three  years, 
has  been  named  to  write  a  new  ^Itor  of 
column,  “Sights  and  Sounds.” 

H.  C.  L.  Jackson,  r  — 

SewB  columnist,  is  being  fee*  Newt 

turn  on  «  new  series  of  broad-  - - 

^ts  from  Detooit,  printed  by  facturers  &  Traders  Trust  Co.  of 
the  Detroit  Edison  Co.  -  -  -  . . 

Lt.  E.  E.  (Gene)  Dilliner. 
recently  retired  from  active 
duty  by  the  AAF,  has  resumed 
his  duties  as  news  editor  of  the 
Centrdlia  (Ill.)  Sentinel,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  before  his  enlist¬ 
ment  in  February,  19tt. 

Tom  W.  Maddox,  former 
photo  editor  with  AP  in  Chi- 
..7 

correspondent  in  soii^em  nil-  to  the  ^itor  of  the 
nois,  with  headquarters  in  Cen- 
tralia. 

STaFHKN  Child,  former  Illinois 
State  Journal  staff  member  at 
Springfield,  has  rejoined  the 


continued  from  page  41 


only  part  of  her  time  to  writing.  Army. 

Prior  to  her  editorial  work  with  pvr.  Stanley  Ross,  foraxti 
the  'Tribune,  she  served  12  years  correspondent  in  Argentiai, 
as  secretary  to  the  general  man-  on  special  duty  with  the  : 
ager  of  the  paper.  formation  and  education  taia 

Gratton  O'Leary,  associate  at  Camp  Lee,  Va. 

.1  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Judson  B.  Hill  m,  formire 
isiKiiui  aiiu  Journal,  was  in  London  to  cover  pioye  of  the  Knoxville  (T«a 

. . .  Hanna  III,  formerly  the  recent  British  election  for  journal,  now  stationed  In  i 

Detnit  associated  with  the  Cleveland  his  paper.  Philippines,  Jias  been  pronol 

_  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  secretory  of_the  Manu- 

Buffalo  and  will  be  In  the  bank’s 
business  extension  department. 

Charles  French,  member  of 
the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade  staff  for 
the  last  11  years,  has  resigned 
his  position  in  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment  to  become  state  editor  of 
the  Lima  (O.)  Newt.  J.  Edwin 
Hadley,  a  member  of  the  To- 

_  _  _  ledo  Blade  copydesk  for  the 

has  been  appointed  AP  past  two  years,  is  now  assistant 
'  '  ■  ■■  \  _  7",  .  Clovis 

( N.  M. )  News  Journal.  William 
Rosenberg,  a  veteran  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  war  with  the  37th  Division, 
returned  to  the  Toledo  Times 
staff  recently  after  his  discharge 
from  the  Army. 

Ward  Moore,  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  has 
resigned  to  toin  the  copydesk 
staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  and  will  be  succeeded  on 

_ _  the  Herald  by  Stu  Morrison. 

Fmuth  Batata.  James  B.  Riley  has  resigned  as 
f’*****ifcCT,  Da-  Herald  copydesk  man  to  become 
state  editor  of  the  Florida  Times 
■na  aasutarad.  Union,  at  Jacksonville.  CHARLES 

Inc"  Herald  turf  writer  on 

laows  ’  leave.  Is  working  in  the  pub- 

> _ licity  department  of  Garden 

I  O0i€ts:  State  Park,  Camden,  N.  J. 

w  Miguel  Otero  Silva,  manag- 
.  *•  ing  editor  of  El  Nacional  in 

4,  JOSS  ft  JOSS  Caracas,  Venezuela,  has  returned 
n.  home  after  three  months  in 

or;  jaaoMB  H.  Europe. 

Mw;  Samube  Herschiel  HUNT,  editor  of  the 
i^***^!!^**-  I-aredo  (Tex.)  Times  for  11 
years,  has  join^  the  e^torial 
mam.  Contribut-  Staff  of  the  Corpus  Christx 
own.  Librarian.  ( Tex. )  Caller-Times.  A.  R.  How- 
Ja..  Pobiuktr;  ARD,  jR.,  former  Denison  (Tex.) 
mtrml  Mooogtr  Herald  reporter,  has  joined  the 
’y  Caller  copydesk.  replacing 

Stiles,  who  has  become 
I.  CUttiM  otd  Caller  farm  editor.  Mrs.  Bar- 

_  BARA  Dorman,  former  Caller- 

*rto»,  Jamu  j.  Times  reporter,  has  rejoined  the 
VM  BUt:  Tele-  staff.  New  staff  members  in- 

_  elude  Billye  Jones,  recent  grad- 

Texas  A.  &  I.,  Kings- 
Ravenna  Matthews, 
w  Habby  ^  recent  University  of  Texas  grad- 
*totoiuoHoo.  uate.  Polly  Smith,  Austin 
( Tex. )  American  copyreader, 
will  go  on  the  Times  copydesk 
Sept.  1.  Roger  Fore,  Caller  re¬ 
porter,  will  join  the  AP  staff  in 
Dallas. 

Arnold  Senne,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Beech  Log,  employes’ 
publication  of  Beech  Aircraft  in 
Wichita,  Kan.,  has  resigned  to 
become  state  editorial  director 
of  the  Southwestern  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Industrial  Editors.  He 
formerly  worked  for  the  To- 


lublic 
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Botry  Solurday  timet  1U4 


WERE  SWEENEY  AND  SON, 

WE  HAVE  LOTS  OF  FUN 
WITH  PUSH  FACE  MA  AND  ME-TOO/ 

we'd  like  to  cot  capers 

IN  MORE  SUNDAY  PAPERS  —  . 

MR.  E  D I  TO  R  -  HOW  ABOUT  YOU  f 

WRITE  or  WIRE  FOR  PROOFS  AND  PRICES 


PmeiBc  Cooti  Corretpondmt.  Habbt  Nbl- 
mm.  MOl  RuutU  St.,  BtrktUy,  Cal. 
Ttlepbonc  Tbornwall  M68;  Dobalb  K. 
TATtA>B,  1410  Norton  Ayc..  Qendale. 

Tdoahone.  Cltr—  jtSM. _ 

PaHBc  Coast  AJoortismt  Refrosontativt: 
OoMCAM  A.  SooTT,  MlUi  Baadimg,  Sna 
Fraaeioo  4;  Tcleakonc,  Snttcr  1393; 
aaft  40S  Porskiae  Seaero  BuOdiag,  Lob 
Aaaolet  13:  TBlBthone,  lf!ehiir>a  0921. 


W.  L.  (Wirr)  Jessup,  editor 
of  the  Bremerton  (Wash.)  News 
Searchlight  until  its  sale  to  the 
Bremerton  Sun  last  spring,  has 


ftBaacBipnoM  Raim:  By  bmUI  BBTaU*  la 
aftanaee:  Uaited  Statea  aad  Itli^  Pos- 
MiiiaaB,  $4  aer  year;  Cnaafti.  94.SO; 
Wraiaa^  25.  ladndiwi  yaar  bank  anaKbar. 


SIX  tons  of  freight  on  the 
Iteachhead  —  an<l  another 
ton  eoniing  through  every  month 
—that’s  what  it  takes  to  keep  him 
and  every  other  American 
fighter  out  there  in  the  Pacific. 


while  every  freight  car  must 
he  loaded  quickly,  emptied 
promptly  and  hurried  hack  to 
work.  ^  V  * 


more 


more 


So  day  and  night  you  are  seeing 
the  greatest  westward  move¬ 
ment  of  passengers  and  freight 
in  history  —  a  movement  that, 
since  victory  came  in  Europe, 
has  changed  in  direction  hut  not 
in  volume. 


The  job  is  to  “keep  *em  rolling.'* 
The  railroads  still  need  the  co¬ 
operation  of  shippers,  of  travel¬ 
ers,  of  the  armed  services,  of 
the  government  —  the  superb 
cooperation  which  has  so  vitally 
Passenger  cars  are  needed  for  aided  in  doing  the  toughest 
the  fighters  who  must  travel  —  transportation  job  eve*-  tackled. 


And  this  summer  millions  of 
others  are  on  the  way  to  join  him 
—  moving  clear  across  the  con¬ 
tinent  and  halfway  round  the 
world  to  finish  a  gruelling, 
stepped-up  job  that  demands 


To  do  Ihoir  vital  job 
RAILROADS  NEED  MEN. 

Soo  ony  offico  of  Iho 
Rallroa4  Roilromonl  Board 
or  Hto  U.  S.  Employiiionl  Sorvico. 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 
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Lorry  Allen 
Of  AP  Leaves 
For  Germany 

Larry  Allen,  Associated  Press 
war  correspondent  who  spent 
22  months  in 
Italian  prison 
camps,  left  this 
week  for  Paris 
on  a  new  assign¬ 
ment  for  AP, 
with  Germany 
as  his  ultimate 
destination.  He 
said  his  first  as¬ 
signment  abroad 
probably  would 
be  the  war 
crimes  trials 
a  t  Nuremberg, 
starting  Sept.  1. 

“The  stories 
that  lie  ahead  in  postwar  Europe 
will  be  as  history  making  as 
those  that  came  with  the  war,” 
Allen  said  on  his  departure.  “I 
think  there  is  going  to  be  a  lot 
of  trouble  in  a  cold  and  hungry 
Europe  .  .  .  and  that's  going  to 
mean  news.” 

This  will  be  Allen’s  third  trip 
to  Germany.  The  first  time  was 
in  1938  when  Hitler  decided  to 
annex  part  of  Czechoslovakia. 
ITie  next  time  was  in  1943  when 
he  was  taken  to  Germany  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  He  wears  12 
“hashmarks”  on  his  uniform. 

Back  from  Okinawa  are  Evans 
G.  (Red)  Valens  of  United 
Press  and  Alvin  S.  McCoy  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star. 

Valens,  who  suffered  severe 
facial  injuries  two  days  before 
the  windup  of  the  Okinawa 
campaign  when  a  Japanese  mu¬ 
nitions  cave  explod^.  has  re¬ 
covered  almost  completely.  His 
right  cheekbone  was  caved  in 
by  the  blast.  Prompt  surgery 
by  service  physicians  proved 
successful  and  the  only  visible 
evidence  of  the  injury  is  a 
small  scar  on  the  cheek.  Valens 
expects  to  return  to  the  Pacific 
shortly,  he  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

McCoy,  who  was  the  only 
correspondent  on  the  U.S.S. 
Franklin  when  the  carrier  was 
crippled  by  a  Japanese  suicide 
plane,  told  of  his  experiences 
on  his  return  in  an  address  to 
the  Topeka  Rotary  Club. 

McCoy  also  will  return  to  the 
Pacific  after  a  short  rest. 

Warren  H.  Kennet,  war  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News,  revealed 
recently  on  his  return  from 
Europe  how  he  had  foiled  the 
censor  to  bring  news  to  New 
Jersey  mothers  of  where  their 
sons’  outfits  were. 

“I  was  trying  to  tell  the  folk.s 
back  home,  the  exact  location 
of  the  102nd  Reconnaissance 
Cavalry  Squadron.”  he  said  in 
explanation  of  a  dispatch  which 
began;  “Yesterday  I  flew  in  an 
airplane  over  the  Siegfried 
Line  ...  I  could  see  Aachen 
...  As  I  looked  below  I  could 
see  the  vehicles  of  the  cavalry 
unit  to  which  I  am  attached.” 

Kenneth  L.  Dixon  of  AP  will 
return  to  the  Pacific  in  about 
two  weeks  to  write  a  daily 
column. 
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COL.  JAMES  C.  WICKES,  77. 

owner  and  editor  of  the  Dela- 
toare  State  News,  Dover,  Del., 
and  former  president  of  the 
Del-Mar-Va  Press  Association, 
died  Aug.  1. 

Frederick  G.  Kirkendall  II, 
47,  former  city  controller  and 
associate  editor  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Times-Leader,  died 
Aug.  7  in  Wilkes-Barre. 

Leopold  Grahame,  86,  former 
New  York  correspondent  for  the 
Financier  of  London  and  Her- 
aldo  de  Cuba,  died  in  London. 

Miss  Annie  L.  Miller,  84,  for 
38  years  reporter  for  the  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Journal  at  Lincoln, 
died  Aug.  4  at  her  Lincoln 
home.  Employed  as  music  critic, 
society,  club  and  church  editor 
in  1898,  she  retained  the  music 
and  church  departments  for  over 
30  years,  retiring  in  1932. 

Mrs.  Lois  Riblett,  48,  wife  of 
Merritt  F.  Riblett,  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald- American,  died  July 
23  in  Evanston.  Ill. 

John  Gillespie  Preston,  68. 
Trenton  ( N.  J. )  Times  editorial 
staff  member,  died  Aug.  4. 

Richard  J.  Meyer,  65,  for 
many  years  associated  with  Ap¬ 
pleton,  Wis.,  newspapers,  died  at 
his  home  in  Appleton.  He  had 
edited  the  Appleton  Volkt- 
freund.  German-language  paper, 
from  his  father’s  death  in  1911 
until  the  paper  suspended  publi¬ 
cation.  He  operate  the  Apple- 
ton  Crescent  until  it  merged 
with  the  Post  in  1920. 

Oscar  J.  Zettler,  48,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Marlboro 
( Mass. )  Enterprise,  died  Aug.  5 
in  Marlboro.  He  was  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  for  more  than 
25  years. 

John  D.  Hackett,  formerly 
connected  with  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Atlanta  ( Ga. ) 
Constitution  and  the  old  Georg- 
ian-American,  and  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I,  di^  Aug.  5. 

Mrs.  Anna  B.  Scott,  89,  food 
columnist  for  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  for  17  years  until  her 
retirement  from  newspaper 
work  in  1942,  died  Aug.  6  in 
Philadelphia. 

Floyd  Alford  Healy,  10,  son 
of  George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times  Picayune,  and  Mrs. 
Healy,  died  suddenly  Aug.  6 
following  a  minor  operation. 
The  Healys  have  one  other 
child,  George  William  Healy  III. 


Died  in  Service 
MARINE  LT.  ALBERT  W.  MOF¬ 
FETT.  the  first  Lexington 
(Ky. )  Herald-Leader  man  to 
enter  the  armed  services  at  the 
outset  of  the  national  emer¬ 
gency  in  1939,  lost  his  life  Dec. 
31,  1944,  when  a  Japanese  prison 
ship  was  torpedoed  by  an  Amer¬ 
ican  submarine,  the  paper  has 
been  notified.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Herald-Leader  circu¬ 
lation  department. 

Pfc.  John  F.  Corcoran,  past 
president  of  the  Brockton,  Mass., 
chapter  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  was  killed  in  action 
Dec.  19  in  Belgium. 


German  and 
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Dale  Stafford 
Named  M.  E. 

Of  Free  Press 

Detroit,  Aug.  6 — Dale  Staf¬ 
ford  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
replacing  Doug¬ 
las  D.  Martin, 
whose  retire¬ 
ment  takes  ef- 
f  e  c  t  Sept.  1. 

Mr.  Martin  is 
leaving  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  health 
and  is  moving 
to  Arizona. 

Mr.  Stafford, 
who  had  been 
assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for 
the  past  six  Stafford 
months,  went  to 

the  Free  Press  as  sports  editor 
on  Jan.  13,  1941.  He  held  that 
position  until  his  elevation  to 
assistant  managing  editor. 

Born  37  years  ago  at  St.  Louis. 
Mich.,  he  started  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  sports  editor  with 
the  Lansing  (Mich.)  Capital 
News  in  1925.  Later  he  attended 
Michigan  State  College. 

In  1931  he  joined  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press  as  a  police 
reporter.  He  later  served  that 
paper  as  sports  editor.  In  Au¬ 
gust,  1937,  he  joined  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Detroit  as  a 
general  reporter,  and  worked 
with  the  AP  until  he  joined  the 
Free  Press. 

The  Free  Press  also  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  Brewster  P.  Camp¬ 
bell,  city  editor,  had  assumra 
new  responsibilities  in  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  news  room,  and 
that  James  M.  Haswell,  veteran 
state  capital  reporter  at  Lansing, 
would  move  to  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Free  Press. 


Wedding  Bells 


NAOMI  LANG,  former  women’s 
editor  of  the  Calgary  (Alta.) 
Herald,  to  Flt.  Lt.  William 
Richard  Oliver,  RAF,  recently 
in  London.  He  is  the  son  of  the 
English  authors,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Oliver,  who  write  under 
the  pen  names  of  “Oliver 
Onions”  and  “Berta  Ruck.” 

Sgt.  Louis  R.  Lowery,  Marine 
combat  photographer  and  for¬ 
mer  Pittsburgh  Post  -  Gazette 
cameraman  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  recently  to  Doris  Hippler,  of 
Johnstown,  Pa.  Lowery,  who 
has  covered  seven  major  bat¬ 
tles.  holds  the  Purple  Heart  for 
wounds  received  in  Iwo  Jima. 

Sallyann  Robinson,  until  re¬ 
cently  Corpus  Christi  ( Tex. ) 
Times  city  hall  reporter,  Aug.  3 
at  Gainsville,  Tex.,  to  Capt. 
Frank  Wright.  USMC  flier. 

Lt.  Col.  Ralph  Ingersoll,  on 
military  leave  from  editorship 
of  PM,  to  Elaine  Brown  Keiffer 
Cobb,  editorial  staff  member  of 
Time  and  Life  magazines,  at 
Lake  Tahoe,  Nev.,  Aug.  9. 

■ 

New  AFA  Members 

The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  has  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  the  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen; 
Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y. )  Citizen 
Gazette. 


PERSONALS  I 

continued  frcm  pofc.jf 


Ens.  King  V.  Hostice,  fj 
merly  a  correspondent  to  f 
Chicago  Sun  in  South  Atntr- 
and  the  Caribbean  aret,  t' 
been  appointed  regional  pub^ 
relations  officer  for  the  if 
Shipping  Administration’!  Tti- 
ing  Organization  with  olBm 
Cleveland. 

Sgt.  Warren  S.  Woodaix, 
military  leave  from  duUii  ^ 
deskman  on  the  illinott 
Journal,  at  Springfield,  hai  bt^- 
assigned  to  the  finance  offlcir 
Camp  Atterbury,  Ind. 

Floyd  E.  Gonyea,  former  K 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  pebs 
reporter,  who  served  vrith  fc 
Red  Cross  in  England  mote  thE 
a  year,  returned  recently  on  fti 
Queen  Mary  and  is  vaeatlaik; 
at  his  home  in  Cuda!^,  Wk 
pending  assignment  to  the  h 
cific. 

First  Lt.  Paul  N.  Willum 
former  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capis 
reporter  who  returned  early  ft: 
year  from  duty  with  the 
Air  Force  in  England,  lui  bee 
assig^ned  to  personnel  wort  s 
the  San  Marcos,  Tex.,  navigatie: 
school.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Pi- 
Lundblade  Williams,  also  a  for 
mer  Capital  reporter,  is  wi*.! 
him  in  Texas. 

Floyd  Oliver,  sports  wriit 
on  the  Bremerton  (Waidi.)  Sn 
has  begun'  recruit  trainini  i: 
the  Naval  Training  Center  i 
Great  Lakes,  Ill. 

Howard  Jackson  Dtrm 
Jr.,  former  Richmond  (Vii 
News  Leader  reporter,  hai  bee 
promoted  from  second  to  In 
lieutenant  at  Fort  Monmootb 
N.  J.,  where  he  is  with  the  Anj 
Signal  Corps. 

Flt.  Lt.  R.  O.  Marrior,  b#- 
reau  manager  for  Trans-Bidic 
Press,  Montreal,  and  former  edi¬ 
torial  staff  writer  of  the  Victorii 
( B.  C. )  Times,  has  returned  te 
Victoria  following  his  releiR 
by  the  Russians  from  a  Nia 
prison  camp  near  Berlin. 

■ 

McMillan  Promoted 

George  S.  McMillan,  directot 
of  public  relations,  has  beet 
elected  secretary  of  BrisW- 
Myers  Company.  He  is  a  formei 
secretary  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers. 
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ALADDIN'S  LAMP  never  could  have 
matched  the  "magic”  of  modem  Bitumi¬ 
nous  Coal  chemistry!  From  coal  comes  a 
long  list  of  chemical  products  you’d  never 
dream  of!  For  instance— sun-tan  lotions, 
scents  for  perfumes.  Plastics  for  txrstume 
jewelry.  Aspirin,  scores  of  medicines,  in¬ 
cluding  sulfa  drugs.  Food  flavorings  and 
colors.  Textile  dyes,  baking  powder. 
After  the  war— a  marv  elous  new  chemical 
that  renders  all  woolens  washable,  with¬ 
out  shrinkage!  On  top  of  all  its  “in¬ 
gredient”  uses— coal  heats  4  out  of 
every  7  homes  ia  the  U.  S. 


ON  THE  FARM,  insecticides 
made  from  coal  provide  pest 
control.  Fertilizers  from  coal 
boost  crop  yields.  Medicines 
from  coal  fight  livestock  dis¬ 
eases.  Coal  makes  creosote  for 
fence  posts,  telephone  poles, 
buildings  . . .  And  coal  powers 
94%  of  all  the  locomotives  that 
handle  America’s  farm  produce, 
freight,  passenger  traffic. 


SHBMISTRY  SAYS—^'THANRS  FOR  COALl"  ^  ^ 

Last  year,  for  home,  factory,  farm,  and 
railroads,  the  Bituminous  Coal  industry  pro-  \ 

duced  620  million  tons  .  .  .  more  coal  than  |  | 

has  ever  been  mined  in  any  one  year  in  any  4 

country  in  all  history!  And  the  industry  is 
hard  at  work  to  make  your  postwar  home- 
lieating  coal  in  more  uniform  sizes,  dustless— cleaner  than  ever! 

Surprising  Facts  about  Bituminous  Coal 

1 .  Year  by  year  since  1937,  average  hourly  earnings  of  Bitumi¬ 
nous  Coal  miners  have  been  from  15%  to  over  36%  above  average 
hourly  earnings  in  all  American  manufacturing  industries. 

2.  Experts  estimate  that  without  the  electric  power  generated 
from  coal,  more  than  700  million  additional  workers  would  be 
required  for  America’s  annual  industrial  production. 

^  ^  3.  All  steel  depends  on  coal!  About  a  ton  of  Bituminous  Coal 

goes  into  the  making  of  every  ton  of  steel ! 

Bituminous  Coal  InstHutm,  60  E.  42  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


CHimiCAL  ••STORiHOUSt**  OP  WOMDBRS 
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U.  P.  and  AP  Expand 
Foreign  Feature  Soles 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week  by  both 
Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  indicate  feature  expansion 
plans  beyond  prewar  scale  in 
the  world  market.  Both  ser¬ 
vices,  organized  four  and  10 


months  ago  respectively,  for 
more  effective  sales  to  the  world 
market,  are  now  shifting  into 
high  in  response  to  indications 
of  an  improved  foreign  news¬ 
print  situation  and  widespread 
interest  among  foreign  newspa¬ 
pers  in  American  features. 

Creation  of  a  U.P.  Foreign 
Features  Division  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  newspaper  features 
abroad  was  announced  Thursday 
by  Hugh  Baillie,  president  of 
the  United  Press  Associations. 

The  new  division  will  handle 
sales  for  three  U.  S.  syndicates 
in  territories  outside  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  for  a 
fourth.  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate,  in  Latin 
America.  The  three  leading  syn¬ 
dicates  for  which  U.P.  will  now 
handle  sales  everywhere  outside 
of  English-speaking  North  Amer¬ 
ica  are  NEA  Service,  Inc.;  the 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
Syndicate  and  United  Feature. 

“We  believe  the  next  few 
years  will  see  comics  and  other 
features  published  on  an  ex¬ 
panded  scale  throughout  the 
world,”  the  U.P,  president  de¬ 
clared. 

Handling  of  the  CT-NYN  fea¬ 
tures  in  Latin  America  by  the 
Foreign  Features  Division  be¬ 
gan  last  October,  and  U.P.’s 
South  American  division  has  in 
the  past  sold  United  Feature 
items  south  of  the  border,  but 
this  announcement  marks  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  organization  stage 
of  the  new  division  for  sale  of 
features  from  all  four  syndicates, 
and  puts  the  Foreign  Features 
Division  in  a  favor^le  position 
to  keep  in  step  with  what  one 
syndicate  member  described  as 
the  “very  hot  tempo  for  all 
types  of  American  features  and 
American  comics”  increasing 
ever  since  the  European  war 
stopped. 

LeRoy  Keller,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  United  Press, 
will  supervise  operations  of  the 
Foreign  Features  Division,  and 
Albert  Moody,  former  foreign 
manager  of  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate,  has  been  named  business 
manager  of  the  new  U.P.  divi¬ 
sion. 

Before  the  new  set-up  UFS 
handled  its  own  foreign  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  NEA  divided  its  for¬ 


eign  business  between  U.P.  and 
Editors’  Press,  a  foreign  syndi¬ 
cate  owned  by  Joshua  B.  Powers. 
Editors’  Press  also  handled  R  &  T 
and  CT-NYN  foreign  syndica¬ 
tion,  but  sold  the  foreign  sales 
rights  for  all  three  to  U.P., 
Baillie  said. 

Among  the  big-selling  items 
handled  by  the  new  division 
prior  to  this  announcement  was 
the  R  &  T’s  “Count  Ciano’s 
Diary,”  which  went  to  new.spa- 
pers  in  23  countries  outside  of 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

AP  World  Newsieotures 
AP  World  Newsfeature  Service 
has  been  four  months  in  opera¬ 
tion  as  an  adjunct  to  the  AP 
World  Service. 

ThomasA. 

Boynton,  News- 
feature  staff 
writer  who  had 
been  serving  as 
assistant  to  Al¬ 
fred  Wall,  has 
been  named  fea¬ 
ture  editor  of 
the  AP  W  o  r  1  d 
Service,  replac¬ 
ing  WaU.  Wall 
was  recently  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Boynton 
World  Service 
Washington  news  desk. 

’The  new  World  Newsfeature 
Service  is  doing  a  job  for  for¬ 
eign  clients  which  AP  never  at¬ 
tempted  prior  to  the  war.  ’The 
service  has  developed  a  feature 
page,  75%  domestic  rather  than 
world  stories,  for  airmailing  to 
newspapers  (so  far)  in  India, 
Australia,  Egypt,  France,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Belgium,  Holland,  Den¬ 
mark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland, 
Switzerland,  Italy  and  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands.  ’The  stories  sent 
are  partly  rewritten  from  the 
AP  Newsfeature  page,  partly 
gathered  from  the  World  Ser¬ 
vice  supplemental  mail,  and 
partly  developed  especially  for 
foreign  clients.  Airmailers  now 
send  12,000  to  15,000  words  on 
illustrated  pages  abroad  weekly, 
and  mats  will  be  added  to  the 
service  as  soon  as  practical. 

To  develop  and  handle  both 
the  world  news  and  the  features 

AP  Names  Bureau 
Chiefs 

Appointment  oi  seven  bu¬ 
reau  chiefs  and  one  traffic 
bureau  chief  was  announced 
by  Kent  Cooper,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Associoted  Press 
thie  week.  Bureau  chiefs  ore: 
Ewald  L  Almen.  Bogota.  Co¬ 
lombia;  Spencer  Davis  (act¬ 
ing).  Manila;  Horry  I.  Frawley. 
Honolulu;  Charles  H.  GuptilL 
Rome;  Harry  Montgomery.  Al¬ 
buquerque;  Murlin  Spencer. 
Western  Pocific.  at  Guom;  Al¬ 
bum  West  Madrid. 

The  new  traffic  bureau  chief 
is  George  Steiner.  London. 


Quebec  Strike  Goes 


a  special  desk  has  been  set  up 

at  AP,  with  ’Theodore  M.  Metz-  School  T-inioftw 

ger  as  editor.  Lloyd  Stratton,  n  u  .  tra  v\  ei_ 

AP  secretary,  is  director  of  the  Rochester  («.  i.)  Tibn. 

AP  World  l^rvice.  On  the  staff  Union  is  again  employk) 
are  Howard  C.  Heyn,  who  writes  school  teachers  as  summettiiu 
Hollywood  news  for  foreign  con- 

sumption;  James  Devlin,  Morton  supervisors  of  <nrculali«i 
P.  Godebrod,  Bob  Grubb,  Robert  routes.  They  substitute  i«  dii. 
Gowe,  Wall  and  Boynton.  Re-  jrict  managers  on  vacotioa  a- 
cently  Teddy  Rosenthal,  from  the  .  ......  v 

Stockholm  bureau,  was  added  ®  “*  ^*7* 

to  the  World  Service  desk.  in  1936. 

The  feature  service  is  handling  in  the  fall  winter  and  sprisa. 
comics  to  clients  in  Sweden  and  / 

Great  Britain  and  will  later  the  Times-Umon  circulation 
handle  them  for  other  “world”  partment  contacts  schools  fat 
clients.  scholastic  records  oi  its  c«. 

Boynton,  the  new  world  fea- 
ture  editor,  has  been  with  AP 

upwards  of  three  years,  during  - 

the  last  five  months  in  the  fea-  Quebec  Strike  Goofi 
ture  service.  Formerly  he  /  vsr  i 

worked  for  the  Baltimore  News-  Into  rilul  WeeJC 

Post  a  year  and  a  half,  the  r\„r.npr  Anv  7 _ A 

S  '‘SS?  pr?grZ  ’l.  “hrtultl  to* 

mittal  to  strikers  and  publisha 
(S.  C.)  Herald-Journal  three  Quebec  L’ Action  Clott- 

olique  walkout,  now  in  its  Sllii 
■  week. 

Col.  Newhouse  Returns;  O"®  o* . 

— j  ,  ,  product  of  the  Quebec  Mlniiby 

Cited  tor  ItQly  Job  of  Labor,  is  that  all  strikers  tt 

Washington,  Aug.  6 — ^Lt.  Col.  turn  to  work  immediately,  'ni 
Norman  N.  Newhouse,  who  left  other  three  provide  for  ^itn- 
his  executive  editorial  post  with  tion,  among  them  that  of  tbt 
the  Newhouse  Newspapers  to  case  of  the  men  hired  by  tbe 
join  the  Army,  return^  from  paper  while  65  of  the  regnlr 
Italy  by  air  tc^ay,  much  dec-  staff  walked  out.  Accordinf  to 
orated  but  most  interested  in  “a  the  contract  between  L’Actioi 
good  glass  of  milk.”  Catholique  and  the  Natiooil 

Wearing  two  campaign  rib-  Catholic  Union  (to  which  tk 
bons  with  two  battle  stars,  and  strikers  belong)  the  paper  to 
with  decorations  from  the  empowered  to  hire  men  to  ope 
United  States  and  Italy,  Colonel  ate  their  machines  in  the  evnl 
Newhouse  left  Italy  Friday  of  a  strike,  but  those  vk 
night,  disembarked  from  a  plane  walked  out  do  not  now  relM 
at  Washington  Airport  this  this  clause  in  the  contract 
morning,  and  reported  to  the  — 

War  Department  this  afternoon. 

He  was  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit  by  General  Joseph  Me-  ^ 

Narney,  and  the  Order  of  Sts.  OOHlUl^. 

Maurizio  and  Lazzaro  by  Italy —  —  ^  b  « 

he  was  “in  on”  the  surrender  ^  Q.qoq  mrm 
of  Italy. 

Colonel  Newhouse  had  noth-  . , 

ing  eventful  to  report  but  War 

Department  flies  show  his  Le-  ^“2 

gion  of  Merit  was  won  by  “ex- 

ceptionally  meritorious  conduct  back  into  the  small  daily  aeW. 
in  the  performance  of  outstand-  Excepting  the  past  three  y*in 
ing  services  in  the  Mediterran-  in  service,  I’ve  been  in  this  fidi 
ean  theater  of  operations,”  and  since  1931.  My  experience  ha 
continues:  “A  large  part  of  tiie  included  editorial  departmot 
success  attained  by  intelligence  work  from  cub  to  managini  edi- 
and  operations  personnel  in  the  toj..  display  and  classified  adw 
field  was  the  result  of  Colonel  tising;  radio  sports  and  new 
Newhouse’s  superlative  han-  programs;  and  administrathe 
dling  of  these  duties,  most  of  work.  I  have  done  exceUeai 
which  had  no  precedent  or  es-  work  for  newspapers  from  Zi5fi 
tablished  method  of  procedure,  to  25  000  circulation,  in  the  aid- 
The  effective  coordination  of  west  and  on  the  west  coak 
Office  of  Strategic  Service  re-  ,  ,  j  i 

sources  with  Allied  Force  Head-  My  family  background  is 
quarters,  primarily  the  work  of  in  newspaj^r  and  retail  w 
Colonel  Newhouse,  produced  re-  ness.  My  character  is  exceu® 
suits  that  brought  the  Office  of  The  calibre  of  my  work  la  *«■ 
Strategic  Services  commenda-  perb. 

tion  from  the  theater  com-  j  interested  in  executiit 
mands.  am  editoi-pat' 


I  am  interested  in  executtw 
work;  either  as  an  editor^ 
Usher  or  as  a  publlsher-businak 
manager.  I  have  post-w  V 
portunities  now,  but  I  will  J* 
commit  myself  untU  I  am  saw 


Birthriov  manager.  I  have  Po«*^  Z 

/Om  DinnaC^  _  portunities  now.  but  I  will 

Stillwatto  Minn  Aug  ^  untU  I  am  satir 

A  fecial  ^ition  today  of  the  opportunitiM  Pjr 

Stillwater  Gazette  marked  the  by  the  position  I  do  ae- 

75th  anniversaiT  of  the  publics-  ^  I  prepared  to  ma^ 
tion.  one  of  Minnesota  s  pioneer  investment  in  a  vwrft- 

newspapers.  Launched  in  1870  g.,  property 

by  A.  B.  Easton  when  this  town  property, 

was  a  Northwest  lumber  center,  I  invite  your  inquiry.  Box 
the  paper  is  now  in  the  hands  Editor  &  Pxtbubhib. 
of  the  third  generation,  Ned  and 

Florence  Easton.  —  — 

■  DITOR  A  PUILISHIR  for  Aagaat  11. 


the  printed  page  will  come  alive! 


WHh  new,  low,  post-war  Clipper  fares, 
educators  will  SEE  the  Acropolis  as 
well  as  read  about  it . . .  French 
students  will  HEAR  French  spoken  by 
the  French  themselves. 

A  DOCTOR  is  not  licensed  to  practice  med¬ 
icine  until  he  has  supplemented  his 
textbook  work  by  serving  a  “clinical  clerk¬ 
ship”  in  a  hospital  .  .  .  and  usually,  in 
addition,  an  internship  of  one  to  two  years. 

An  airplane  pilot  is  not  eligible  to  take 
the  examination  for  becoming  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  a  commercial  plane  until  he  has 
had  one  thousand,  two  hundred  flying 
hours  in  addition  to  textbook  work. 

But  a  teacher  of  a  foreign  language,  or 
of  the  history  of  a  foreign  country,  for 
example,  has  often  never  set  foot  in  the 
country  concerned  . . .  The  cost  of  travel 


l*ITOk  4  PUILISHIR  for  Aufust  11.  IMS 


has  been  too  high  ...  Or  the  trip  would 
have  taken  too  long,  or  both  factors, 
working  together,  have  forced  the  teacher 
to  stay  at  home. 

Herein  lies  the  future  importance  to 
American  education  of  the  lOO-and  200- 
passenger,  300-mile-an-hour,  post-war 
Clippers  recently  ordered  by  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  World  Airways.  Educators,  trav¬ 
elling  aboard  these  Clippers  at  new,  low 
rates,  will  know  the  world,  as  well  as  what 
has  been  written  about  it . .  .They  will  have 
seen  the  world  as  well  as  having  read 
about  it . . .  The  printed  page  will  come  alive! 


Giant,  200-passenger  Clippers  will 
bring  post-war  fares  within  reach 
of  the  average  man  and  woman. 
For  your  postwar  Clipper  trip,  see 
your  local  Travel  Agent. 
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NEW  BUSINESS 


Put  Insurance  Firms 
On  Regular  Schedule 


By  Frcmk  E.  Fehlman 

IN  1942,  28,000  Americans  died 

in  traffic  accidents.  Probably 
10  times  that  number  collected 
sums  ranging  from  a  few  dollars 
to  many  thousands  because  of 
injuries.  More  than  ^,000  died 
because  of  falls,  and  thousands 
of  others  collect^  on  their  acci* 
dent  policies.  But  the  most 
amazing  thing  about  accident 
insurance,  and  many  other  forms 
as  well,  is  that  the  average  per¬ 
son  seems  willing  to  play  the 
averages  and,  until  something 
hits.  Just  can’t  believe  his  “num¬ 
ber  is  up.” 

Why  don’t  insurance  brokers 
do  more  advertising,  especially 
in  newspapers?  Is  the  subject 
too  complicated;  isn’t  the  aver¬ 
age  man  or  woman  capable  of 
understanding  the  benefits:  or  is 
it  possibly  because  we,  in  the 
new.>paper  business,  don't  know 
enough  about  this  classification 
to  sell  the  average  broker? 

Themes  Developed 

Five  years  ago,  this  writer 
spent  three  hours  with  one  of 
the  most  successful  insurance 
brokers  in  Canada.  He  and  his 
staff  listened  patiently  while  we 
tried  to  explain  how  they  might 
merchandise  a  continuous  stream 
of  advertisements  run  three 
times  each  week  for  a  year. 

In  the  meeting — unknown  to 
us — was  a  young  advertising 
agency  man.  He  asked  a  few 
questions,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
meeting  said  he  thought  he 
could  write  a  campaign  that 
would  at  least  start  the  broker 
on  the  experimental  road  we 
suggested. 

Two  staff  members  of  the  local 
paper  who  sat  in  with  us  were 
not  very  optimistic.  But  when 
the  first  20  ads  were  shown  to 
them  and  us,  all  of  us  started 
to  add  new  subjects  to  the  series 
with  the  result  that  dozens  of 
forceful,  well-written  ads  were 
ready  within  a  month’s  time. 

There  are  two  schools  of 
thought  when  it  comes  to  writ- 

Daily  Puts  Wrong 
Foot  Forward 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Aug.  6 — The 
practice  of  resurrecting  news 
pictures  and  running  them  again 
when  the  person  shown  pops 
into  the  news  again  can  boom¬ 
erang. 

Recently,  Minneapolis  Star 
Journal  ran  such  a  picture  of  a 
three-year-old  St.  Paul  girl  who. 
suffering  from  a  calcium  defici¬ 
ency  in  her  bones,  had  broken 
her  leg  for  the  eighth  time  in  a 
little-  more  than  a  year.  The 
tot  was  shown  lying  in  bed 
with  a  cast  completely  encasing 
her  left  leg. 

Only  thing  wrong  with  the 
picture — it  ran  three  columns  on 
Page  1 — was  that  this  time  the 
child  had  broken  her  right  leg. 


ing  advertising.  One  group  be¬ 
lieves  in  making  the  copy  and 
art  work  pleasant  and  cheerful. 
Another  liMlieves  in  telling  you 
what  you  are  missing.  In  the 
case  of  insurance,  they  believe 
in  bitting  below,  above  and  on 
the  belt.  They  "pull  no  punches” 
when  it  comes  to  trying  to  scare 
the  prospect  into  doing  some¬ 
thing.  On  the  basis  of  our  ex¬ 
perience,  we  are  a  100%  advo¬ 
cate  of  "scare  copy.” 

'Might  Happen  to  You' 

One  of  the  most  successful 
headlines  we  have  seen  in  the 
fire  insurance  field  read:  “Why, 
it’s  our  home  that’s  burning!” 
The  copy  then  went  on  to  state: 
“This  might  happen  to  you  .  . 

If  you  sell  a  broker  a  schedule 
of  “scare  copy,”  be  sure  every 
fourth  ad  ofiers  help  with  this 
problem,  “I  don’t  know  Just 
what  my  policy  covers — I’m  in¬ 
sured,  I  think.”  A  frank  state¬ 
ment  over  the  signature  of  the 
broker  you  sell — something  like 
this  —  could  be  run  without 
change  for  many  months:  “Free 
information  about  any  policy.^’ 
Then  a  short  piece  of  copy: 
“Bring  your  policies  to  our  of¬ 
fice.  We  will  examine  them 
carefully  and  tell  you  exactly 
what  you  own,  what  you  may 
expect  if  accident  or  losses  oc¬ 
cur.  Don’t  guess  about  your  in¬ 
surance;  know  exactly  what  you 
are  going  to  get  if  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  day  arrives.” 

Start  one  broker,  and  you 
won’t  have  to  wait  very  long 
for  others. 

(No.  147  in  a  series) 
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Regional  Advisers 
To  Vets  Named 

The  American  Marketing  As¬ 
sociation  has  announced  the 
membership  of  its  newly-formed 
committee  on  personnel  and 
placement.  The  new  committee, 
chairmaned  by  George  H.  Allen 
of  the  Cooperative  Analysis  of 
Broadcasting,  was  formed  to 
organize  placement  of  ex-service 
men. 

The  committee  appointments 
made  to  date  include: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Paul  II.  Bolton, 
Bolton  Advertising  Co.;  Cincinnati,  A.  II. 
Boylan,  Draclcctt  Co.;  Seattle,  William 
II.  Horsley,  Pacific  N’ational  .\dvertising 
Co.;  Chicago,  C.  T.  Heusenkveld,  Ar¬ 
mour  &  Co.;  San  Francisco,  R.  A.  Bal- 
zari,  R.  A.  Balzari  &  .Associates;  Robert 
Baxter,  McKinsey  &  Co.,  John  Doxey, 
California  Packing  Corp.;  New  Jersey, 
Elsa  Zumpe.  National  Oil  Products; 
Milwaukee,  Wilford  York,  Ilofnian  & 
York;  Rochester,  A.  Howard  Smith, 
Bausch  &  Lomb;  New  Orleans,  I..eonard 
Gessner,  Fitzgerald  Advertising  Agency ; 
Philadelphia,  Dawson  Spurrier,  McLiin 
Organization,  William  F.  Beuhl,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill.  C.  E.  Stitler,  Jr.,  R.  H.  Don¬ 
nelley:  New  York,  George  H.  Allen; 
Los  An«les,  George  Weaver,  Foote. 
Cone  &  Belding;  Baltimore,  J.  Howard 
Blake,  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.;  St.  Louis, 
F.  C.  Weber,  IVArcy  Advertising  Co.; 
Pittsburgh,  C.  E.  Livingston,  Ketchum, 
McLeod  &  Grove,  Inc. 


Dominican  Republic 
Honors  3  Newsmen 

New  Orleans,  Aug.  2 — Three 
New  Orleans  newspaper  men 
have  been  present^  the  Do¬ 
minican  Repub¬ 
lic’s  Order  of 
Christopher  Co¬ 
lumbus,  in  the 
grade  of  knight, 
in  recognition 
of  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  inter- 
American  u  n  - 
derstanding  by 
the  New  Orleans 
Titne»~Picayune 
and  States.  They 
are  Leonard'  K. 

Nicholson,  pres- 
i  d  e  n  t ;  George 
W.  Healy,  Jr.,  managing  editor, 
and  R.  J.  Urruela,  writer  on 
Latin  American  affairs. 

“This  order  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  memory  of  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  America,  Christopher 
Columbus,  and  it  is  a  high  honor 
that  the  republic  grants  upon 
those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  outstanding  ser¬ 
vices  that  are  related  with  the 
glory  of  the  great  navigator, 
with  his  remains,  with  the  light¬ 
house  that  will  be  built  in  Ciudad 
Trujillo  in  his  memory,  and  for 
outstanding  work  to  the  coun¬ 
try  or  to  humanity  and  in  the 
fields  of  art  and  science.” 


Urruela 


Richmond  News  Leader 
Takes  Two  Firsts 

Richmond,  Va.,  Aug.  6 — The 
Richmond  News  Leader  has 
been  judged  the  newspaper  with 
the  best  general  makeup  and  the 
best  advertising,  among  newspa¬ 
pers  with  circulations  of  more 
than  25.000,  ’in  the  1945  Better 
Newspaper  Contest  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association. 

For  the  best  front  pages 
among  dailies,  the  Waynesboro 
News-Virginian  won  first  place 
in  Class  A,  up  to  10,000;  the 
Danville  Register,  in  Class  B, 
10,000  to  25,000;  and  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Virginian-Pilot,  in  Class  C, 
over  25,000. 

For  the  best  general  make-up. 
the  Suffolk  News-Herald  was 
judged  best  in  Class  A,  and  the 
Richmond  News  Leader,  in  Class 
C.  No  decision  was  made  for 
Class  B. 

For  the  advertising  award,  the 
Fredericksburg  Free  Lance-Star 
won  in  Class  A;  the  Newport 
News  Times  Herald  in  Class  B, 
and  the  Richmond  News  Leader 
in  Class  C. 

In  the  press-work  division,  the 
Staunton  News-Leader  was 
judged  best  in  Class  A;  the  Dan¬ 
ville  Bee  in  Class  B,  and  the 
Richmond  Times  -  Dispatch  in 
Class  C. 


Photographer 
Files  Charge 
After  Assault 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  6- 
newspaper  photographer  hit 
job  to  do  in  the  interest  of 
lie  service,  said  U.  S.  Comir. 
holding  Samuel  Rothberi  c 
a  charge  of  assaulting 
Stopes,  staff  photography  i}j 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Rothberg,  an  employe  of 
County  Commissioner’s  of^ 
City  Hall,  had  been  arrested; 
charges  of  dealing  in  counter!-, 
ration  stamps,  and  the  alieiel 
assault  took  place  in  the  FederJ 
Court  Building. 

Stopes  testified  he  was  kiek;-. 
and  knocked  down  by  Rothber 
and  that  his  camera  was  brokt 

Two  other  photographei 
Charles  Elfont  of  the  Rtec 
and  William  Coward  of  the  ft- 
nin  g  Bulletin,  corroborate 
Stopes’  testimony. 

Commissioner  Griffin  said  t 
defendant  had  a  right  to  it: 
having  his  picture  taken,  b, 
that  he  should  have  resorted 
peaceful  means.  Since  the 
leged  assault,  Rothberg  h: 
been  indicted  on  the  ra 
charge. 

■ 

Representative  Named 

The  Henderson  (Ky.)  GIm-. 
&  Journal  has  contracted  t. 
Mid-South  Dailies  for  sp« 
representation,  effective  Aug  1 


Do  as  more  than  400 
other  newspapers  are  do¬ 
ing:  Get  “Advertisinf 
Trends  for  Newspapers" 
— use  it  for  all  the  profit 
it  can  bring  you. 

More  than  70  different 
classifications  .  .  .  CaK 
Histories  of  successful 
campaigns . ,  .  Plant-City 
advertising  .  .  .  What’s 
New  in  the  Ads  ...  and 
many  other  special  fei- 
tures. 

Write  today  for  full  de¬ 
tails  on  our  NO  -  RISK 
TRIAL  OFFER.  No  ob¬ 
ligation  involved. 


Ad  Art  Course 

John  Gilbert  Finch,  art  editor 
of  Financial  World,  who  directed 
the  Graduate  Art  course  for  the 
past  season  of  the  Advertising  & 

Selling  Alumni  Association  at 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York,  will  give  a  similar  course 
open  to  the  public  this  fall  in 
New  York. 

IDITOR  A  PUILISHIR  for  ARgvtt 


NATIONAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  INC. 

330  Nttonol  RM««rtb  tMO  | 
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quicker,  more  direct,  lower-cost 
transportation. 

Mass-produaion  of  quality  goods 
—combined  with  the  fast,  economical 
distribution  that  only  modem  high¬ 
way  transportation  can  deliver— has 
made  the  American  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  possible. 

Ifs  a  standard  well  worth  fighting 
for.  And  every  returning  veteran 
agrees— it’s  a  wonderful  way  of  life 
to  come  home  to! 


And  trucks  bring  in  all  of  the  milk  to 
34  of  America’s  biggest  cities. 

Modern  trailerized  milk  tank 
trucks  avoid  costly,  time-consuming 
handling  .  .  .  insure  quick,  sanitary 
delivery  at  lower  cost. 

In  transporting  dairy  products  and 
other  foods,  household  goods  and 
clothing— practically  everything  you 
eat,  use  or  wear— America’s  indepen¬ 
dent  trucking  systems  provide 


It's  part  of  the  American  Way  of 
Life  our  boys  missed  overseas  .  .  . 
a  part  in  which  America’s  trucks 
play  a  leading  role. 

Fresh  milk  has  been  hard  to  provide 
for  soldiers  overseas  .  .  .  largely  be¬ 
cause  European  countries  lack  mod- 
em  highway  transportation  systems. 

Here  in  America,  nearly  90%  of 
the  milk  supply  is  handled  by  truck. 


JOBS  FOR  VETERANS— American  trucking  lines  are  already  providing 
new  well-paid  jobs  for  thousands  of  returning  veterans  like  the  boy 
in  the  picture  above.  For  them  we  have  prepared  a  new  booklet 
"Getting  into  the  Trucking  Business”.  Free  on  request. 
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Reprints  Lend  Force, 
Permanence  to  Stories 

By  T.  S.  Inrin 


EVERY  WEEK  we  receive  a 

profusion  of  reprints  and  edi* 
torials.  Each  time  an  editor 
makes  a  speech  or  a  correspond¬ 
ent  dashes  off  something  con¬ 
sidered  particularly  good,  it 
finds  its  way  not  o^y  into  col¬ 
umns  of  perishable  newsprint 
but  also  into  white  paper  t^k- 
lets. 

In  the  past  we  have  frequent¬ 
ly  applauded  this  practice,  be¬ 
cause  we  know  how  easy  it  is 
to  miss  something  really  good 
while  skimming  through  a  daily 
newspaper.  Good  reprint  book¬ 
lets  set  the  subject  matter  on  a 
pedestal  and  at  the  same  time 
confer  a  personal  touch  which 
brings  an  “I  -  never  -  realized- 
there-was-anything-that-good-in- 
tbe-Bugle”  reaction. 

In  front  of  us  are  four  re¬ 
prints,  culled  from  numy. 

“Lest  We  Forget!’’,  a  report  to 
America  by  the  executive  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Sun,  E.  Z.  Dimit- 
man,  is  the  title  of  the  first  It 
is  eight  pages,  book  size,  Caslon 
body  type  of  newq^rint  Page  1 
carries  an  actual  •  photograph  of 
a  concentration  camp  slaughter 
house  chief  standing  amid  the 
contorted  bodies  of  his  victims 
(you  all  remember  the  picture), 
liie  back  page  is  a  forceful  car¬ 
toon.  Inside  are  a  few  small 
cuts  Including  the  editors  who 
made  the  trip,  the  crematorium, 
and  graves.  Of  course,  it’s  well 
written — but  it’s  also  well  set¬ 
up  and  illustrated  and  any 
stranger  picking  it  up  would  be 
imiDediately  interested. 

“Indianai^Us’s  Future"  is  the 
title  of  four  editorials  reprinted 
from  the  Indianapolig  News  in 
six  pages,  railroad  time-table 
style,  on  good  white  paper. 
They’re  among  the  finest  pieces 
of  brief  analysis  of  the  rot  af¬ 
fecting  Amwican  downtown 
areas  that  we’ve  ever  seen.  The 
front  cover  is  well  illustrated 
with  a  line  sketch  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  at  “the  crossroads  of 
America."  It’s  not  fancy,  but  it 
gets  there  smoothly  and  quickly. 

“Looking  At  It  From  The  Rus¬ 
sian  Side"  is  a  2()-page,  white 
paper,  book-size  reprint  of  seven 
editorials  by  W.  w.  Waymack 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune.  There  are  no  illustra¬ 
tions,  but  the  two-colunm  type 
setup  and  the  dialog  writing 
lead  one  through  it  anyway  be¬ 
cause  it  is  extremely  well 
written. 

“Report  on  San  Francisco”  is 
a  78-page  story  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference  as  recorded 
by  dispatches  of  staff  members 
of  the  Washington  Post.  The 
type  is  small,  much  too  wide  a 
measiu-e,  and  already  time  has 
made  the  detailed  discussion  of 
the  conference  squabbles  seem 
academic.  It  is  of  value  to  his¬ 
torians  and  a  service  to  scholars, 
but  only  they  will  understand  it 
or  labor  through  its  many 
words.  Of  course  it  was  not  in- 
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tended  for  popular  consumption, 
but  editing,  briefing,  subhead¬ 
ing,  and  illustrations  would  have 
worked  wonders. 

Essex  Again! 

ANNUALLY  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 

Evening  News  puts  out  two 
market  worksheets  which  we 
consider  models  of  simplicity 
and  completeness.  ’They  show  a 
multitude  of  statistics  about  the 
markets  in  the  61  city-counties 
which  account  for  half  the  na¬ 
tion’s  buying  power  and  special 
data  on  northern  New  Jersey. 
If  you  want  to  see  a  good  sam¬ 
ple  of  how  it’s  done  without  fuss 
and  feathers,  write  ’Thomas  D. 
Kenney,  promotion  manager. 

Trade  Paper  Orchids 
PAGEIS  have  been  written  on 
the  way  New  Yorkers  turned 
out  to  buy  newspapers  when  a 
17-day  stnke  cut  off  their  daily 
supply  of  facts.  But  no  one  has 
done  it  better  than  the  New 
York  Daily  News  in  a  four- 
page  two-color  spread  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  July  28. 

Page  1  showed  a  Gotham 
street  along  which  stretched  an 
endless  line  with  the  red  title 
“They  just  GO’TTA  have  it!’’ 
Inside  the  story  was  told,  with 
pictures  of  the  line  by  day,  by 
night  and  in  the  rain.  It  took  a 
strike  to  evoke  an  ad  like  this. 
But  we  renew  our  suggestion  of 
a  week  ago  —  why  can’t  the 
newspapers  get  together  and  do 
this  weU  EVERY  OTHER  WEEK 
in  aU  major  trade  and  business 
papers? 

'Two  recent  examples  of  car¬ 
toon  ads  deserve  commendation 
for  consistency  and  sprightli¬ 
ness:  A  picture  of  a  nice  old 
lady  leading  a  real  white  ele- 

Rhant  to  the  Buffalo  Evening 
'ews  classified  counter  because 
she  had  heard  that  the  classified 
section  of  that  paper  was  the 
place  to  dispose  of  white  ele¬ 
phants  (P.I.,  July  27,  p.  36;  E  & 
P,  Aug.  4,  p.  30).  2 — Five  peo- 

gle  in  a  precariously  tilted  sail- 
oat,  all  of  whom  except  one 
are  busily  reading  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin  (P.I., 
July  27,  p.  125).  Cartoon  ads 
always  get  attention;  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  identify  product — and 
these  seem  to  do  it. 

The  last  orchid  isn’t  for  a 
newspaper  ad— but  we  wish  it 
could  have  been! 

On  Pages  74-75  of  the  July  27 
issue  of  Printer’s  Ink,  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KMBC,  Kansas  City,  tells 
how  300  educators  met  for  three 
weeks  there  to  learn  about  radio 
and  schools.  Letters  of  thanks 
from  the  Chancellor  of  Kansas 
University  and  the  Kansas  City 
Public  Schools  are  reproduced. 
Pictures  show  classroom  work. 
L3rman  Bryson  of  CBS  lecturing 
along  with  other  local  and  net¬ 
work  stars,  a  banquet  and  me¬ 
chanics  of  radio  being  observed. 


//?•//  QJ  N.  O.Item 
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Rehabilitation  Help 
HAILED  by  hospital  authorities 

as  an  excellent  means  of  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  wounded,  the 
Detroit  ( Mich. )  Times  conduct^ 
its  second  Purple  Heart  Field 
Day  in  conjunction  with  Percy 
Jones  General  Hospital  at  Battle 
Creek.  All  entries  in  the  events 
were  wounded  veterans;  most  of 
them  were  men  who  have  lost 
legs  or  arms  in  battle.  As  part 
of  its  promotion  for  the  event, 
the  Times  published  Sports  Page 
layouts  showing  the  handi¬ 
capped  men  playing  ball,  swim¬ 
ming,  etc. 

Air-S^ded  Youth 
INTEREST  in  model  airplanes 

reached  a  new  high  recently 
when  several  thousand  persons 
watched  a  contest  staged  by  the 
Omaha  ( Nebr. )  World-Herald 
and  Omaha  Exchange  Club. 
’There  were  113  entries. 

Ad  Soles  Envelope 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER  C.  J. 

Tefft  of  the  Toledo  ( O. )  Times 
reports  outstanding  success  with 
a  Sales  Envelope  as  a  substitute 
for  a  salesbook  or  sales  manual 
carried  by  members  of  his  staff. 
The  envelope  permits  the  use  of 
new  material  on  each  call  and 
also  specialized  material  assem¬ 
bled  from  a  master  collection  of 
more  than  100  promotion  pages, 
folders,  and  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  pamphlets.  On  the  face  of 
the  envelope  the  salesman  tal¬ 
lies  the  record  of  his  calls  with 
each  account  and  also  notes  the 
particular  material  which  has 
been  presented  to  that  adver¬ 
tiser.  As  a  result  of  the  “en¬ 
velope  method”  of  selling.  Tefft 
said,  more  than  25,0()0  inches  of 
local  display  advertising  was  put 
under  contract  in  July  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  newspaper 
problems  by  retailers  was  at¬ 
tained. 

Inioimation  Wanted 

’THE  Richmond  (Va.)  News 

Leader  is  conducting  a  column 
called  "Information  Wanted”  to 
help  families  of  men  missing  in 
action,  reported  killed  but  with¬ 
out  details,  or  “assumed  dead.” 
’The  feature  is  designed  to  catch 
the  eyes  of  returning  service 
men,  and  possibly  result  in  in¬ 
formation  from  them. 

a 

Buys  Stock  in  Daily 

All  the  stock  of  the  Fostoria 
(O.)  Review-Times  is  now 
owned  by  the  Hopkins  family, 
following  the  recent  purchase 
by  Edmond  M.  Hopkins  of  the 
holdings  of  Mrs.  Rowena  Fruth, 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Cudworth,  and  Dr. 
Max  Dale. 

■ 

Peach  Promotion 

With  a  peach  crop  of  an  esti¬ 
mated  2,790,000  bushels  to  be 
harvested,  plans  are  going  for¬ 
ward  in  Southwestern  Michigan 
for  a  $10,000  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  to  promote  sales  in  the 
Middle  West  for  greater  con¬ 
sumption  of  peaches. 


Inside  Story 
Of  City's  Politic 

New  Orleans,  Aug 
New  Orleans  Item  is  at_ 
considerable  attention  thra 
out  politics-conscious  Lout^ 
with  a  series  of  stories  oe  i 
men  behind  the  “Old  Regst, 
political  machine  in  the  db 

Publisher  Ralph  Nicholiea'i 
ports  that  reader  reaction  U  ( 
series,  written  by  Staff  Wtt 
Thomas  Griffin,  has  been  m 
with  the  usual  reader  suipk. 
as  to  “what’s  behind  it  il" 

While  the  newspaper  ii 
posed  editorially  to  Mayor  1 
ert  S.  Maestri,  machine 
the  articles  on  the  men 
the  machine,  ward  leaden,  l 
are  recognized  as  unbiased. 

In  the  series,  Griffin  was  il 
to  capture  the  “feeling”  of  i 
successful  politician  and  to  i 
it  across  to  his  readers,  as  a 
as  to  give,  in  detail,  descriijtii^ 
of  the  men. 

Said  Mr.  Nicholson:  It 
started  one  day  when  son 
said,  "The  machine  runs  Nn 
Orleans.’  So  we  decided  to  Ul 
out  about  this  machine  in  ttml 
of  biographical  data  and  (anil 
information  which  we  fctl 
would  be  of  interest." 

a 

Newsmen  Get  Report 
On  Pacdiic  War 

Buffalo,  Aug.  6— A  report  a 
problems  involved  in  the  prar 
cution  of  the  Pacific  war  aa 
made  last  week  at  a  ipeeU 
gathering  of  editors,  publlikn 
reporteis,  and  radio  nua  tt 
Hotel  Statler,  planned  by  oi- 
cials  of  the  industrial  soraiee 
division  of  the  War  Dewt 
ment’s  Bureau  of  Public  Nk 
tions.  Guests  were  treated  to  i 
luncheon  of  K-rations. 

Pfc.  Sidney  Pakula,  fialdo 
Evening  News  reporter  on  km 
was  flown  from  Okinawa  b 
participate  in  the  infomstia 
tour.  He  recently  completed  fit 
years  of  combat  service. 

Among  those  attending  MR 
Wallace  A.  Brennan,  editor  d 
the  Dunkirk  Observer;  A.  C 
Deuel,  publisher  of  the  Nisgsn 
Falls  Gazette,  and  Col.  Alkel 
Grier,  military  expert  of  ih 
Buffalo  Evening  News. 
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N.  Y.  Mailers' 
Wages  Raised 
By  Commission 


Chicago,  Aug.  6— A  ruling  of 
the  Newspaper  Commis¬ 

sion  approving  a  wage  increase 
of  m  cents  an  hour  for  mailing 
room  employes  of  New  York 
newspapers  was  announced  to* 
day  by  Robert  K.  Burns.  Com¬ 
mission  chairman.  The  raise 
was  found  approvable  under  the 
"Little  Steel”  formula. 

The  raise  had  been  agreed  to 
between  the  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  City  and 
the  Mailers’  Union,  Local  6,  In¬ 
ternational  ’Typographical  Union, 
representing  470  employes  of  as¬ 
sociation  members.  In  addition, 
38  non-member  publications,  in¬ 
cluding  PM,  said  they  would 
pay  the  new  rates  if  approved 
by  the  Commission. 

Rates  approved  are  $1.2155  per 
hour  days  and  $1.3695  nights  for 
mailers;  $1,278  days  and  $1.4373 
nights  for  stampers  and  delivery 
clerks,  and  $1.3405  days  and 
$1.50IM  nights  for  operators. 

In  another  ruling,  the  Com¬ 
mission  approved  a  new  sched¬ 
ule  of  wage  minima  for  more 
than  150  clerical  employes  not 
represented  by  a  union. 

Rules  on  Other  Coses 
The  Commission  approved, 
with  modifications,  a  schedule 
ol  new  rates  and  rate  range 

f reposed  by  the  Indianapolis 
lines  and  the  Indianapolis 
Newspaper  Guild.  ’The  rates 
and  ranges  were  set  forth  in 
41  classifications,  varying  from 
31750-$18.50  for  first-year  copy 
boys  and  girls  to  $48-$96.15  for 
Iftt-year  display  salesmen. 

In  the  Indianapolis  case,  the 
Commission  also  approved  31 
iodividual  increases  granted 
since  Oct.  27,  1942,  and  cau¬ 
tioned  the  parties  to  adhere  to 
the  Board’s  General  Order  No. 
11  in  granting  individual  in¬ 
creases  within  approved  rate 
ranges. 

In  two  other  dispute  cases, 
the  Commission  granted  main¬ 
tenance  of  membership  to  the 
editorial  department  employes 
d  the  Muskegon  ( Mich. )  Chron¬ 
ics  and  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Mtws-Sentinel. 

In  the  former  case,  the  sole 
issue  was  union  security  in  a 
dispute  between  the  publisher 
and  the  Muskegon  Newspaper 
Guild,  bargaining  agent  for  13 
employes  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment. 

The  Nevrs-Sentinel  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  publisher  and  the 
local  guild  included  union  se- 
cority,  severance  pay,  wages 
and  exemption  of  the  new»  ^i- 
tor.  The  Commission  also  raised 
the  mlnimiun  salary  rates  for 
oAce  boys,  cub  reporters  r  and 
those  with  three  or  more  years’ 
experience. 

The  Commission  declined  to 
grant  a  general  wage  increase 
and  directed  the  severance  pay 
PJ^ion  of  the  1943-44  con- 
“•ct  to  remain  In  effect. 

The  question  of  exemption  of 
Jhe  news  editor  was  remanded 
m  the  parties  for  settlement. 
*^eth  Crouse  was  labor  mem- 
Frank  Ahlgren  industry 
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Known  Hiroughont 
tho  nation,  those 
products  help  give 
Rochester  highest 
per  capita  value 
ofmanufact  ured 
products  among  oil 
the  large  cities! 


.XT  would  be  just  as  hard  to 
run  a  ship  without  Taylor  instru¬ 
ments  as  to  make  synthetic  rub¬ 
ber  without  Taylor  controls. 

And  at  war’s  end,  Taylor 
Heat  Controls,  Weather  Instru¬ 
ments  and  Thermometers  will  re¬ 
turn  to  their  peacetime  jobs 
quickly  and  with  little  recon¬ 
version  confusion! 

Like  workers  in  most  all  of 
Rochester’s  diversified  specialized 
industries,  Taylor  employees  will 
suffer  no  serious  lay-off  as  peace¬ 
time  production  is  resumed. 

Only  12  other  cities  equal 
Rochester’s  value  of  industrial 
production.  But  Rochester’s  per 
capita  value  is  highest  of  all. 
Skilled,  high-wage,  finished  pro¬ 
duct  workers  make  more  and 
spend  more  to  live  better! 

This  also  is  true  in  267 
communities  and  the  rich  farm 
section  of  our  655,000  Rochester 
Area  —  dominantly  covered  by 
these  two  newspapers. 
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Filipino  Publisher 
Tells  of  Underground 
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By  Janice  S.  Weingarten 

AT  29,  Manuel  Manahan  has  1 
emerged  from  the  savage  bat-  1 
tie  of  the  Philippines  highly  1 
spirited — in  a  serious  vein-^ut  i 
no  longer  the  youthful,  happy-  \ 
go-lucky  fellow  he  once  was.  t 
Anguish,  fear,  hate  and  un-  c 
daunted  courage  cling  to  the 
recollections  of  this  young  Fili-  1 
pino  who  has  already  "lived  a  < 
lifetime.”  It  would  take  a  1 
weighty  book  to  tell  Manahan’s  i 
story  of  the  struggle  for  the  1 
liberation  of  the  Philippines  f 
as  experienced  and  witnessed  ( 
by  the  young  underground  i 
fighter  and  his  friends. 

Manahan,  who  with  Benedicto  < 
S.  Valenzona  and  Gumersindo  ' 
Alba,  ran  the  underground 
newspaper  Liberator,  came  to  ^ 
the  United  States  for  the  San 
Franciso  Conference.  He  is 
in  New  York  for  a  few  months  < 
in  order  to  make  purchases  for  , 
his  new  peacetime  newspaper,  j 
the  Philippine  Liberty  News.  | 
When  the  war  started.  Mana-  ‘ 
han  joined  the  army  and  was 
attached  to  the  Philippine  Army  : 
Intelligence  Corps.  "We  were 
the  ones  left  in  Manila  when  < 
the  others  went  out,”  he  said. 
"We  operated  by  going  back  . 
and  forth  into  enemy  lines,  get¬ 
ting  information  and  communi-  . 
eating  with  the  first  guerrilla 
units  up  north.  j 

No  Planes  I 

"We  were  working  an  uphill  < 
fight.  It  was  very  dishearten-  1 
ing.  We  knew  what  the  Jaiu  1 
had,  we  thought  their  ammuni-  ' 
tion  dumps  would  be  blown  up  1 
by  our  planes,  but  we  found  we  < 
had  no  planes.  We  were  given 
orders  to  sabotage  instead.  I 

“Soon,  we  started  on  our  I 
own — without  orders.  We  got  a  1 
transmitter  and  hid  it  in  the  I 
mountains.  When  Bataan  fell,  i 
we  went  to  Camp  O’Donnell  in 
the  guise  of  carpenters  and  tried  • 
to  contact  our  commanding  of-  ' 
fleer.  We  had  no  luck.  We  < 
needed  the  signals  to  contact 
Australia.  Meanwhile,  we  kept 
going  in  and  out  of  the  prison, 
bringing  in  medicine  and  some  ^ 
food  for  our  boys,  who  were  i 
dying  every  day  by  the  hun-  I 
dreds.  We  would  drop  the  medi-  < 
cine,  in  envelopes,  on  the  floor  < 
where  it  could  be  picked  up  and  < 
used.” 

Manahan  mentions  one  Amer-  ‘ 
lean  boy,  in  particular,  whom  ] 
he  helped  escape.  He  was  i 
Richard  Medina,  a  member  of  I 
the  31st  infantry.  “We  found 
him  out  in  the  fields.  His  body  i 
was  lacerated.  We  got  a  doctor  | 
to  cure  him  and  every  day  I  i 
would  come  and  talk  to  him  in  ( 
Spanish.  When  he  was  well,  I 
took  him  to  Manila  and  faked  < 
a  Jap  traveling  certificate  for 
him,  as  my  cousin." 

Caught,  finally,  in  Manila  with  i 
his  father  and  friends.  Mana¬ 
han  was  sent  to  Fort  Santiago 


for  seven  months.  He  considers 
himself  lucky  that  be  is  alive 
to  tell  about  it.  The  scenes  the 
underground  fighter  described 
were  bloody,  but  he  talked  of 
them  detachedly,  until  the  mem¬ 
ory  became  too  real. 

In  Fort  Santiago,  he  and  his 
friends  met  other  guerrilla  lead¬ 
ers  and  underground  forces  who 
had  been  caught.  As  they  sat 
in  their  small  cell,  15  or  20  men 
forced  to  remain  cross  legged 
and  immobile  all  day,  the  pris¬ 
oners  learned  to  talk  without 
moving  their  lips  or  bodies. 

“To  keep  from  going  crazy,  as 
others  had  done,  we  thought  of 
the  past  and  made  future  plans. 
We  let  our  minds  escape  out¬ 
side — that’s  what  saved  us.” 

Fooled  Japs 

Manahan  was  beaten  up  many 
times.  He  had  acid  thrown  on 
him,  his  arm  was  broken,  his 
head  badly  injured  and  he  lost 
almost  80  pounds  while  impris¬ 
oned.  “I  don’t  know  if  I  could 
go  through  it  again,”  he  said. 
"Any  man  who  boasts  he  would 
never  give  away  his  friends  is 
foolish.  One  never  knows  until 
one  is  faced  with  the  Japs  and 
their  instruments  of  brutality.” 

Released  from  prison  because 
the  Japs  decided  to  try  new 
propaganda  techniques  on  the 
Filipinos,  Manahan  went  right 
to  work  in  his  old  civilian  oc¬ 
cupation  in  the  bottling  plant 
he  owned — to  convince  the  Japs 
he  was  “being  good.”  Mean¬ 
while,  he  contacted  friends  in 
the  mountains  who  had  the 
transmitter. 

To  run  the  Liberator,  the 
group  “stole”  mimeographs 
from  their  friends’  houses  ( with 
their  permission)  so  that  these 
people  wouldn’t  be  implicated 
in  the  underground  activities. 

“By  now  we  knew,”  Manahan 
continued,  “who  many  of  the 
Japanese  Gestapo  were,  from 
our  prison  experiences.  So  we 
watched  them,  instead  of  their 
watching  us. 

“We  tried  to  avoid  the  mis¬ 
takes  that  other  underground 
newspapers  had  made.  We  were 
fortunate  in  being  the  first  un¬ 
derground  newspaper  to  come 
out  regularly  until  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  came.” 

He  is  not  using  the  name 
“Liberator”  for  his  present  pa¬ 
per,  Manahan  said,  because  “it 
is  not  mine  to  use.  It  is  not  my 
paper — it  belongs  to  so  many. 
We  risked  for  it,  we  suffer^ 
for  It,  we  died  for  it.  ’The  peo¬ 
ple  who  read  it  bought  it  with 
their  lives.  We  cannot  commer¬ 
cialize  on  the  ‘Liberator.’  ” 

Proud  of  his  present  staff  be¬ 
cause  none  of  them  have  ever 
worked  with  the  Japanese,  Man¬ 
ahan  boasts,  ‘“There  isn’t  an¬ 
other  staff  like  ours  on  the 
Island — men  who  really  fought 
for  their  country.  Everyone  is 
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News  Photog  s 
Hidden  ComerQ 
Exposes  Thefts 

Cleveland,  Aug.  6 — 
Kneal,  chief  photographer  {« 
the  Cleveland  Press,  put  a  tele 
scopic  lens  on  his  trusty  caam 
two  days  last  week  and  jm. 
vided  a  front-page  layout  ezpa 
ing  two  vicious  rackets. 

With  Reporter  Bill  Bebut. 
Kneal  went  to  a  building  adjok 
ing  a  large  downtown  parkh| 
lot  where  cars  were  reportaito 
have  been  systematically  looM 
Concealed  in  a  third  story  «(■ 
_  flee  he  took  pictures  of  a  pafi- 

^g.££=--: gg-igil  ing  lot  attendant  taking  a  cut- 
c«sa*i-=''=£Bs2fSj£.SJSr- — g  pgj.  parked  by 

a  soldier,  shots  of  the  atteodaoi 
on  an  equal  basis.  I  am  giving  examining  the  camera  a:^  hli- 
every  member  of  the  staff  a  ing  it,  and  his  startled  expnr 
share  in  the  newspaper.  We  sion  when  nabbed  by  a  poUce 
have  the  people’s  good  will,  too,  man  who  was  in  on  the  story 
l^cause  they  know  of  the  work  The  parking  lot  attendaot  i 
we  did  ”  dishonorably  discharged  soldier, 

Manahan  stayed  in  his  soft  was  convicted.  He  admitted 
drink  factory  and  was  never  everything  when  he  saw  Kncil’i 
suspected  by  the  Japs.  In  1944,  pictures, 
he  got  bolder  and  bought  an  old  A  day  later,  with  Reporte 
Minerva  press,  installing  it  in  Ray  DeCrane  Kneal  took  hit 
his  factory  under  the  pretense  camera  and  telescopic  lent  to 
of  printing  labels  for  his  bottled  the  second  floor  of  a  hotel  sem 
drinks.  Then,  he  decided  that  from  one  of  the  big  downtowi 
he  and  his  friends  would  make  state  liquor  stores, 
one  last  “bust”  since  the  Amer-  Business  men  in  the  area  hid 
leans  were  coming  nearer.  ’The  complained  for  some  time  they 
Americans  got  there  first  but  never  were  able  to  buy  choia 
while  they  were  fighting,  the  brands  of  liquor  from  the  stoR 
Liberator  came  out  —  the  first  and  only  cheap  brands  wm 
paper  to  be  printed  in  Manila,  listed  for  sale.  It  is  an  Ohio 
.  .  _  State  monopoly  store  and  sup- 

Pioneering  in  Peace  pli^  with  many  brands  of 

Three  days  later,  Fred  Mar-  whisky,  though  the  better  om 
quardt  of  the  OWI  (formerly  are  less  plentiful, 
with  the  Chicago  Sun)  came  to  Kneal  and  DeCrane  saw  i 
I^nahan  and  said  “We  got  your  clerk  leave  the  store  befon 
copies  of  the  Liberator  in  Aus-  opening  hours  with  large  buir 
tralia.  Now  let’s  go  to  work  on  dies  concealed  under  his  coil 
the  Free  Philippines."  That  He  made  four  trips  in  10  min- 
simple  statement  gave  Manuel  utes  to  his  car  parked  acrow 
Manahan  and  his  friends  the  the  street  and  on  each  occasion 
greatest  satisfaction  they  ever  put  something  in  the  trunk, 
had.  ’They  received  no  other  They  also  spotted  anotte 

official  recognition  from  any  liquor  store  employe  carryini 
government.  something — apparently  bottlei- 

For  a  while.  Manahan  and  to  a  neighboring  office  buildiai. 
Other  Liberator  men  worked  Kneal  got  pictures  showini 

with  the  OWI.  Then  he  bought  the  entire  operation, 
equipment  and  paper  and  built  Ohio  Liquor  Department  oflr 
up  a  small  newspaper  plant  of  cials  looked  at  Kneal’s  pictu» 
his  own  and  took  former  under-  fired  the  clerk  and  the  caihiif. 
ground  writers  to  publish  the  The  Press  made  a  front-pi|e 
Philippine  Liberty  News  with  layout  in  the  Home 
him  Aug.  1  with  stories  by  DeCnai 

Faced  with  a  newspaper  ven-  f""? 
ture  in  its  “pioneering  stage,”  stripes  five  columns  ww*. 

Manahan  is  now  trying  to  get 
national  advertising  from  firms 
in  the  U.  S.  who  had  markets  in 
the  Philippines  or  who  intend 
to  build  markets  there.  He  is 
also  trying  to  get  much-needed 
typesetting  machines  and  other 
equipment.  Meanwhile,  he  is 
helping  the  Foundation  for  the 
Reconstruction  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines. 

■ 

Mrs.  Goering  Reports 

NEA's  Curt  Riess  has  scored 
another  exclusive  on  his  Eu¬ 
ropean  beat,  three  stories  based 
on  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Her¬ 
mann  Goering.  ’They  will  be 
released  Aug.  6.  Recently  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  has 
been  featuring  Hermann  Goer- 
ing’s  diary. 
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WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING] 

is  rt  iijmec  over  the  ocen~ 


IHOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINII 

will  ogam  be  offered  to  ou' 
American  customers 
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Fireproof  taui-tops  made  from  coal.  More  jobs  in  the  making! 


NylOl  Hose— made  from  coal.  Making  them  will  make  jobs 


7/ 


The  new,  fast,  coal-bnming,  steam-turbine  electric— big  source  of  jobs.  Power  tO  tum  postwar  wheels.  More  jobs  from  coaL 


How  Many  Postwar  lobs-from  Coal  ? 


WHAT  OPPORTUNITIES  will  there  be 
for  jobs  after  the  war?  Jobs  for 
returning  soldiers,  sailors,  war  workers? 

No  one  can  say,  exactly.  But  this 
much  is  known:  business  is  planning  to 
meet  quickly  the  demand  that  will  exist 
for  all  sorts  of  things  after  victory— and 
out  of  which  jobs  will  come. 

Take  the  coal  industry.  Not  only 
will  coal  continue  as  one  of  our  basic 
•ources  of  power,  but  from  coal  re¬ 
search  have  come  a  host  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  even  further  increasing  its  use. 

Before  the  war,  nylon  was  made  from 


coal.  So  were  the  life-saving  sulfa  drugs.  After  the  war,  there  will  be  lots  of 
During  the  war,  new  medicines,  chemi-  opportunities.  So,  if  you  are  on  a  war 
cals,  plastics  and  things  beyond  imagin-  job,  stay  on  it  until  Uncle  Sam  sajrs  it’s 
ing  have  grown  from  research  in  coaL  finished.  Victory  must  come  first 

Postwar,  3rou  will  find  sheer,  wrinkle-  _ _ _ _ 

proof  dresses  made  from  coal.  Sturdy 

shoes  made  from  coaL  Shimmering,  fire-  ^  Prospects 

proof  table-tops  made  from  coaL  There  Postwar  Employment 

are  even  revolutionary  locomotives-in-  ^he  Industries  Served  by 

eluding  the  C  (k  O-planned  steam-tur- 

^.toctri^th.t  op^onc<»i,..d  chcsapeake  &  Ohio 

develop  undreamed-of  smoothness  and  w  wmw 

efficiency.  I  inpC 


All  this  will  increase  the  demand  for 
coal— and  demand  for  goods  makes  jobs. 


Lines 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY 
NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD 
PERE  MARQUETTE  RAILWAY 


Europe  Seen  Seeking 
Truth  from  U.  S.,  Britain 


ONLY  from  the  United  States 

and  Great  Britain  do  the 
peoples  of  Europe  believe  they 

can  get  the  true  _ 

story  of  what 
has  happened 
and  what  will 
happen  in  the 
world,  and  "God 
help  ua  if  we 
don't  give  it  to 
them.” 

‘Thus  this 
week.  Virgil 
Pinkley,  in  an 
interview  with 
Eorroa  k  Pus- 
usHEK,  charac*  Piakler 
terized  the 

problem  of  rebuilding  news- 
wise  a  Europe  that  has  been 
almost  completely  in  the  dark 
for  more  tun  five  years. 

Mr.  Pinkley,  general  European 
manager  and  vice-president  of 
United  Press,  declared:  ‘"rhe 
Europeans  need  information  as 
much  as  they  need  food.  They 
know  practii^y  nothing  about 
the  United  States.  For  that  mat¬ 
ter  they  know  little  about  what 
has  been  going  on  in  their  own 
lands. 

"The  American  press  must  tell 
them  about  it  Above  all,  the 
American  press  has  a  duty  to 
‘burn  in’  the  value  of  news 
honesty." 

The  news  piped  directly  to 
Europe  from  the  U.  S.  will  be  a 
criterion  by  which  this  coun¬ 
try’s  news  honesty  will  be 
judged.  No  less  a  factor,  he 
said,  will  be  the  manner  in 
which  news  of  Europe  is  re¬ 
ported  in  American  newspapers. 

Misled  by  Germans 

"All  through  the  war,”  said 
Mr.  Pinkley,  “German  press  at¬ 
taches  in  neutral  countries  ex¬ 
erted  continual  pressure  on 
newspaper  editors.  By  and 
large,  those  editors  resisted 
them. 

"But  the  Germans  were  tricky. 
In  Scandinavia,  for  example, 
agencies  under  German  domina¬ 
tion  would  sometimes  send  out 
stories  mildly  attacking  the  Axis 
— to  demonstrate  that  their  news 
was  not  slanted.  But  for  every 
story  of  this  kind  there  would 
be  10  favorable  to  Germany. 

“Goebbels  figured  that  a  press 
90%  favorable  was  good  enough. 

“Thus,  little  truth  penetrated 
even  into  the  neutral  countries 
of  Europe.” 

Mr.  Pinkley,  who  will  soon 
return  to  Europe  after  several 
weeks  in  the  U.  S.  during  which 
he  worked  out  plans  for  U.P.’s 
coverage  there,  believes  the 
Potsdam  declaration  for  press 
freedom  is  an  important  step. 

“If  the  Potsdam  statement^’ 
he  saM,  "Is  administered  fully, 
both  in  spirit  and  letter  it  will 
work  out  fine.  Whether  It  will 
prevail  in  practice  remains  to 
been  seen.  Certainly  it  is  a  st^ 
forward.” 

’Two  important  tests  of  free 
access  to  news,  he  said,  will  be 
the  forthcoming  war  guilt  trials 
at  Nuremberg  and  the  peace 
commission  conference  in  Lon¬ 
don. 


Letter  to  Editor 
Reunites  Couple 


He  predicted  there  would  be 
at  least  250  correspondents  at 
Nuremberg,  filing  some  100,000 
words  a  day.  American  news¬ 
papers  and  news  services  will 
have  three  problems  to  solve  in 
covering  the  story:  1.  Communi¬ 
cation;  2.  Language;  3.  Assign¬ 
ment  of  men  with  the  necessary 
background  to  understand  the 
men  and  incidents  involved. 

Communications  will  be  the 
biggest  bugbear,  he  said,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  reporters  from  the 
wire  services  who,  unlike  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  individual  news¬ 
papers,  must  get  out  a  story  for 
world-wide  transmission. 

Reporting  Harder 

The  day-to-day  news  file  from 
EuroM  will  continue  to  grow 
in  voiliune,  said  Mr.  Pinkley,  and 
the  spotting  of  reporters  who 
must  get  it  will  be  more  and 
more  difficult. 

“At  D-Day  and  all  through  the 
war.”  he  said,  “we  knew  ex¬ 
actly  where  the  stories  were 
and  we  knew  Just  how  to  staff 
them.  Now  stories  are  breaking 
everywhere  and  reporters  are 
dealing  with  all  sorts  of  people.” 

The  primary  duty  of  the 
American  reporter  in  a  foreign 
country,  Mr.  Pinkley  re-empha- 
sized,  will  be  to  maintain  a 
staunchly  objective  viewpoint. 

“The  maintenance  of  press 
freedom,”  he  said,  “depends 
more  on  that  factor  than  on  the 
declarations  of  governments  that 
‘the  press  must  be  free.’  World 
opinion  is  such  that  if  the  press 
exercises  its  power  for  good, 
those  seeking  to  hamstring  it 
will  not  get  very  far.” 

Will  Work  in  London 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  Aug.  8 — Some¬ 
thing  new  in  "Letters  to  the  Edi¬ 
tor”  was  received  this  week  by 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  from 
an  honorably  discharged  Pacific 
veteran,  who  wrote  an  open  let¬ 
ter  to  his  wife: 

“I’m  back  home,  honey,  I  fiew 
back  on  June  28  and  rushed 
home  to  St.  Augustine,  Fla,  to 
you.  I  was  heartbroken  to  find 
that  you  weren’t  there.  Your 
mother  wasn’t  sure,  but  she  said 
she  thought  you  had  come  to  At¬ 
lanta  to  find  a  job.  So  here  I 
am  honey,  looking  for  you  and 
hoping  above  everything  else, 
that  ril  find  you.  If  you  happen 
to  see  this  you  can  reach  me 
through  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion.  .  . 

The  city  editor’s  phone  rang 
early  on  the  day  the  letter  ap¬ 
peared,  and  a  feminine  voice 
asked. 

“Where’s  my  husband?” 


Helicopter  Used 
To  Get  Photos 


Of  Troop  Ships 


When  he  leaves  for  Europe, 
where  he  will  continue  to  main¬ 
tain  headquarters  in  London, 
Mr.  Pinkley  will  take  along  his 
wife  and  daughter.  They  were 
with  him  in  Europe  until  1939, 
when  he  sent  them  back  to  the 
U.  S.  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Since  then,  he  said,  he  has  been 
living  out  of  a  briefcase  or  a 
musette  bag.” 

He  first  went  to  Europe  in 
1929,  five  years  after  he  had 
started  his  newspaper  career  as 
a  writer  for  southern  California 
newspapers  while  attending  San 
Bernardino  High  School.  He 
worked  his  way  to  Europe  on  a 
lumber  boat  after  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Southern 
California  in  1929  and  joined  the 
U.P.  staff  in  London. 

Of  the  last  16  years,  he  has 
spent  11  in  Europe,  has  been  in 
43  countries,  has  flown  a  million 
miles  and  has  ridden  a  quarter- 
million  in  jeeps,  “as  my  callouses 
will  testify.” 


Writes  on  Bilbo 

Hodding  Carter,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Greenville 
( Miss. )  Democrat  Times,  is  writ¬ 
ing  a  series  of  articles  for  PM 
on  Sen.  Theodore  G.  Bilbo  of 
Mississippi,  who  has  recently 
been  under  attack  by  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  North  «nd-Sbuih  for 
anti-racial  utterances. 


Arabs  to  Propagandize 


A  propaganda  fund  of  about 
$2,000,000  will  be  spent  within 
the  next  year  in  the  United 
States  and  Britain  by  the  Arab 
League,  according  to  a  report  in 
the  Manchester  (Eng.)  Guard¬ 
ian.  The  league  will  shortly  set 
upt  officesi  In' London  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  it  was  stated. 


Chester  Heads 
Business  News 
Desk  at  AP 


Appointment  of  John  F.  i 
ter  as  general  business  edltgc 
the  Associated  Press  wu  i 
_ nounced  th 


Recent  photos  of  the  return¬ 
ing  troopships,  “Queen  Mary” 
and  “Queen  Elizabeth,”  made 
from  a  Coast  Guard  helicopter 
outside  New  York  Harbor,  indi¬ 
cate  a  new  era  in  aerial  photog¬ 
raphy,  according  to  the  Coast 
Guard  Public  Information  Of¬ 
fice. 

Helicopters  based  at  Floyd 
Bennett  Field  flew  out  to  meet 
the  incoming  ships  and  photo¬ 
graphers  snapped  close  views  of 
the  decks  jammed  with  return¬ 
ing  vets.  ’The  pictures  were  then 
flown  to  Manhattan  where  a 
Coast  Guard  jeep  sped  th«n  to 
the  wire  picture  pool  offices.  The 
pictures  were  on  the  street  al¬ 
most  as  soon  as  the  ships  docked. 

Coast  Guard  Photographers 
Mike  Sidney  and  Jimmy  Wat¬ 
son,  veteran  aerial  still  men  who 
have  seen  service  overseas, 
hailed  the  helicopter  superior  to 
planes  or  blimps  as  a  picture-tak¬ 
ing  medium.  The  helicopter  can 
maneuver  into  the  best  angle 
and  hover  motionless  until  &e 
picture  is  made.  The  machine 
also  has  sufficient  speed  (up  to 
130  M.P.H.)  to  do  fast  work. 

The  Coast  Guard,  at  present, 
has  only  one  helicopter  base  but 
plans  are  made  for  greatly  in¬ 
creased  use  of  the  macbinee  in 
the  future.  Several  publishers 
have  shown  interest  in  acquiring 
helicopters  for  their  pichire 
sta£Es,  it  was  reported,  and  the 
Coast  Guard  Information  Office 
has  been  besieged  with  requests 
to  fly  the  machine  to  cover  va¬ 
rious  stories. 
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financial  editor,  then  aa  . 
York  chief  of  bureau.  The 
partment  was  for  a  time  a 
of  the  New  York  bureau  m 
wartime  operational 
It  now  becomes  a  separate 
partment. 

Mr.  Chester  joined  the  AP 
years  ago.  He  has  been  day 
tor  in  Washington  and  ’ 
House  correspondent.  He 
for  several  years  chief  of 
reau  in  Boston.  Early  in  the  i 
he  covered  the  Middle  Sag 
chief  of  bureau  at  Cairo,  and  a 
the  Italian  and  Western  !" — ' 
both  in  the  field  and  u 
editor  in  London. 

Mr.  Chester,  who  is  38 
old,  was  a  member  of  the  tel 
of  the  Christian  Science  Mmt 
tor  for  three  years  before  Jte- 
ing  the  AP  staff  in  Washii^ 
in  1929. 


Oestreicher,  INS. 
Breaks  Arm  in  Fall 

J.  C.  Oestreicher,  Intematioail 
News  Service  foreign  newi  dr 
partment  head,  suffered  a  coo- 
pound  fracture  above  hii  Irf 
elbow  when  he  slipped  and  Ml 
at  his  New  York  home  Auf.  1- 

Slated  to  make  a  guest  appiir 
ance  on  John  B.  Kennedy'! 
American  Broadcasting  Compiaj 
program  while  the  news  coo- 
mentator  vacations,  Oestrekte 
managed  to  make  his  Monde 
broadcast  despite  the  fact  tki 
his  left  arm,  in  a  25-pound  cot 
produced  severe  pain. 
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FORTY-FIVE  YEARS 


QPKJUGUST  third  was  the  forty-fifth  anniversary 
yW^Vn  of  the  founding  of  The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber 
Pl|%^  Company.  I  remember  how  proud  and  happy  1 
was  five  years  ago  when  I  recalled  the  many 
contributions  which  the  men  and  women  of  Firestone 
had  made  toward  the  progress  of  civilization  during  our 
first  forty  years.  But  little  did  I  realize  the  problems, 
the  sacrifices  and  the  suffering  which  the  following  five  years 
were  to  bring. 

On  this  occasion  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  14,000 
members  of  the  Fireetone  organization  on  the  fighting  fronts 
for  their  service  to  their  coimtry  and  to  the  96,000  on  the 
home  fronts  for  their  loyalty,  skill  and  efficiency  in  perform¬ 
ing  many  miracles  of  production  and  distribution  so  essential 
to  the  war  effort. 

When  the  tragedy  and  treachery  of  Pearl  Harbor  blasted 
our  country  into  war  and  cut  America  off  from  its  principal 
sources  of  rubber,  the  fruits  of  many  Firestone  pioneering 
achievements  suddenly  became  vital  to  the  very  existence 
of  our  nation.  The  rubber  plantations,  established  by  my 
father  nearly  twenty  years  ago  in  Liberia  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  became  one  of  the  few  sources  of  natural  rubber 
which  remained  open  to  the  United  Nations.  The  score  of 
years  which  Firestone  research  men  had  spent  in  studying 
various  types  of  synthetic  rubber  and  learning  how  to  use 
them  gave  our  Company  an  advantage  in  “know-how” 
which  we  gladly  shared  with  the  Government  and  with  the 
rubber  industry. 

On  the  day  war  was  declared,  we  dedicated  all  of  our 
resources,  our  manufacturing  facilities,  our  engineering 
experience  and  our  scientific  skill  to  the  cause  of  victory. 
Our  existing  factories  were  converted  with  all  possible 
speed  to  the  manufacture  of  war  materials  and  additional 
plants  were  built  or  leased.  For  example,  we  erected  in  just 
fifty  working  days,  a  huge  new  plant  in  which  to  make  Bofors 
forty-millimeter  anti-aircraft  guns.  But  before  a  single  gun 
could  be  built,  we  had  to  translate  hundreds  of  blueprints 
from  Swedish  into  English  and  from  the  metric  system  to 
American  standards.  In  record  time  we  found  the  way  to 
produce  these  guns  quicker,  stronger  and  at  lower  cost  by 
making  numerous  changes  in  design  and  by  the  use  of 
welding  instead  of  rivets.  Since  then,  more  than  thirty 
thousand  have  been  built.  They  played  a  leading  role  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Luftwaffe  and  recently  we  received  word 
from  the  Navy  Department  that  these  guns  are  the  most 
effective  answer  to  Japanese  suicide  planes. 

Today,  there  are  forty-eight  Firestone  plants  in  nineteen 
states  and  ten  in  foreign  countries.  From  these  fifty-eight 
Firestone  factories  comes  a  continual  flood  of  war  materials. 
In  the  past  five  years,  we  have  produced  millions  of  tires 
for  military  vehicles  and  combat  planes.  We  have  also  built 


millions  of  tires  for  civilian  cars,  trucks,  buses  and  tractors 
so  essential  on  the  home  front  for  transportation  and 
power  farming. 

Products  of  the  Firestone  plants  have  seen  service  in 
every  theater  of  war  from  Oran  to  Okinawa.  Life  ve^ 
life  belts,  gas  masks,  bullet-sealing  fuel  and  oil  cells,  shatto^ 
proof  oxygen  cylinders  and  inflatable  rubber  boats,  like 
'the  ones  which  rescued  Captain  Eddie  Rickenbacker  and 
his  gallant  crew,  have  saved  countless  American  lives. 
Firestone  barrage  balloons  have  guarded  cities  and  convoys. 
In  General  Patton’s  daring  dash  across  France,  many  of 
his  fast-moving  tanks  rolled  on  Firestone  tracks  and  bogie 
rollers  over  Firestone  bridge  pontons  and  fired  their  guns 
from  Firestone-built  turrets.  Billions  of  machine  gun  bullets 
were  fired  from  metallic  belt  links  made  by  Firestone.  Giant 
Curtiss  Commando  transport  planes,  flying  on  wings  built 
by  Firestone,  have  carried  thousands  of  tons  of  precious 
cargo  over  the  hump  from  India  to  China  and,  with  Firestono- 
built  gliders,  have  carried  air-bome  troops  to  their  rendezvous 
with  destiny  behind  the  enemy  lines  in  Europe. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  different  products  we  have  made 
during  the  war  from  rubber,  metals,  plastics  and  textiles. 
Some  of  them  are  still  secret,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  Firestone 
bombs,  mortars  and  rockets  have  wrought  terrible  destruc¬ 
tion  among  our  enemies. 

Our  Company  was  the  first  in  the  rubber  industry  to 
win  the  coveted  Army-Navy  “E”  Award,  and  many  of 
oiu*  men  and  women  have  been  paid  high  tributes  by  the 
Government  and  by  professional  organizations.  Our  chair¬ 
man,  John  W.  Thomas,  for  example,  was  recently  awarded 
the  annual  gold  medal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemists 
for  his  outstanding  leadership  in  the  American  synthetic 
rubber  program. 

Yes,  ever  since  the  first  day  of  war,  we  at  Firestone 
have  been  all-out  for  victory.  During  the  world-shattering 
events  of  the  past  five  years  we  have  learned  many  things 
which  will,  in  the  postwar  world,  enable  us  to  make  products 
of  even  greater  quality  and  value  than  in  the  past.  As  soon 
as  the  Government  gives  the  word,  we  are  prepared  to 
reconvert  our  factories  from  wartime  to  peacetime  produo 
tion.  When  that  happy  event  occurs,  there  will  come  from 
Firestone  hundreds  of  new  and  better  products  for  a  new 
and  better  world. 


THE  FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 
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LABOR  RELATIONS 


Questions,  Answers 
On  Veterans’  Rights 

By  Benjamin  Weme 

M«mb«r  oi  New  York  Bor,  Lecturer  at  New  York  University 


THE  numerous  problems  con¬ 
fronting  employers  in  the 
matter  of  rehiring  veterans  sug¬ 
gest  the  feasibility  of  presenting 
a  few  of  the  more  popular  ques¬ 
tions  in  topical  order; 

Temporary  Employe 

Question.  A  permanent  em¬ 
ploye  goes  into  the  Service  and 
is  replaced  by  another  man  who 
is  subsequently  inducted.  The 
latter  returns  first  and  resumes 
the  job  he  left.  When  the  per¬ 
manent  employe  returns,  what 
becomes  of  the  temporary  man? 

Answer.  The  law  specifically 
provides  the  job  guarantee  for 
the  permanent  employe.  The 
second  man,  also  a  veteran,  is 
then  to  be  put  wherever  the 
employer  can  find  place  for  him. 
This  is  a  matter  of  grace  and 
contractual  arrangement  b  e  - 
tween  the  parties. 

Note.  In  placing  requisitions 
for  personnel,  Uie  employer 
should  indicate  whether  or  not 
the  employes  to  be  hired  are  to 
fill  vacancies  caused  by  “mili¬ 
tary  separation”  or  by  “quits” 
or  by  “expansion  of  the  present 
force  to  meet  the  present  emer¬ 
gency."  From  that  notation  the 
Industrial  Relations  Department 
can  determine  whether  each 
new  employe  is  considered  a 
temporary  employe,  and  if  so, 
that  status  should  be  nuKle  clear 
to  the  employe. 

Application 

Question.  A  returning  veteran 
wi^in  90  days  of  his  honorable 
discharge,  visiting  the  plant  in 
which  he  was  employed  prior  to 
his  induction,  casually  inquired 
of  the  personnel  head  “about  a 
job.”  Told  that  there  was  no 
vacancy,  he  did  nothing  further 
until,  after  six  months,  an  ofifi- 
cial  application  was  sent  to  the 
company.  Is  his  application 
timely? 

Answer.  The  answer  depends 
on  circumstances.  If  he  had 
come  a  long  way  to  make  this 
Inquiry,  it  may  be  assumed  it 
was  for  purposes  of  application 
and  not  for  a  mere  social  chat. 

Job  Option 

Question.  Does  a  veteran 
waive  his  option  on  his  old  job 
if  he  obtains  another  job  with 
another  employer? 

Answer.  If  he  applies  for  his 
former  job  wifhin  90  days,  no 
matter  where  he  has  wandered 
in  the  meantime,  he  is  entitled 
to  his  old  job.  And  if  he  takes 
a  new  job,  not  a  former  job,  and 
remains  there  beyond  the  90- 
day  period,  he  takes  his  place  in 
the  regular  line  on  the  seniority 
list.  He  has  no  reemployment 
rights  under  the  law. 

If  an  employer  hired  a  veteran 
who  did  not  apply  for  reinstate¬ 
ment  within  the  90  days  and 
subsequently  he  found  he  must 
discharge  him,  the  employer 
may  fire  him  and  hire  another 
employe,  unless  he  had  agreed 


voluntarily  to  accord  the  vet¬ 
eran  all  the  rights  he  would  have 
had  under  the  Act. 

Question.  An  employer  dis¬ 
continues  certain  departments. 
Does  the  veteran’s  rights  on  his 
return  attach  to  the  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  employer’s  factory? 
Assume  that  the  part  still  oper¬ 
ating  is  absolutely  different  from 
the  part  of  the  business  in  which 
the  veteran  was  formerly  em¬ 
ployed. 

Answer.  Yes.  ’The  Act  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  veteran  is  entitled 
to  his  former  position  or  to  a 
position  of  equal  seniority, 
status,  and  pay. 

Question.  A  company  had  a 
plant  in  one  community  and  a 
plant  in  another  community, 
and  a  plant  in  a  third  com¬ 
munity,  all  of  which  dovetailed 
into  the  general  work.  The 
company  decides  to  close  the 
plant  in  one  community  as  a 
matter  of  convenience.  Does  the 
veteran  then  have  right  to  a  job 
of  equal  seniority,  status,  and 
pay,  in  one  of  the  unclosed 
plants? 

Answ^.  Yes. 

Question.  If  the  company, 
running  two  different  types  of 
business  under  the  same  cor¬ 
porate  name,  continues  one  busi¬ 
ness  and  discontinues  the  other, 
what  are  the  veteran’s  rights? 

Answer.  If  the  two  businesses 
were  distinct  and  separate,  the 
liquidation  of  one  business  does 
not  entitle  the  veteran  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  another  distinct  busi¬ 
ness.  There  is  no  identity  be¬ 
tween  the  businesses  merely 
because  they  are  operated  by 
the  same  employer.  Union  mem¬ 
bership,  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  social  security  tax 
payments,  and  other  facts  often 
indicate  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  employer  and  worker, 
and  between  worker  and  plant. 

Location 

Question.  Can  an  employer 
offer  to  restore  a  veteran  to  a 
comparable  job  in  another  city? 

Answer.  No,  not  if  the  veteran 
wants  to  return  to  his  old  job  in 
the  old  plant  if  that  plant  is  still 
operating.  The  question  of  lo¬ 
cating  the  veteran  in  a  new  job 
is  a  matter  of  contract  between 
employer  and  employe.  A  vet¬ 
eran  cannot  insist  that  an  em¬ 
ployer  give  him  a  job  in  another 
plant,  nor  can  the  employer  in¬ 
sist  that  the  veteran  take  a  job 
in  a  different  plant  from  the  one 
he  left. 

Qualification  for  the  lob 

Question.  How  may  the  em¬ 
ployer  determine  whether  the 
returning  employe-veteran  still 
retains  the  ability  to  perform 
his  duties? 

Answer.  The  employer  may 
not  set  up  arbitrary  or  unreason¬ 
able  standards  for  the  jobs  the 
veteran  seeks  to  reclaim.  The 
veteran  seeking  reinstatement 


in  his  former  position  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  higher  standards 
than  existed  at  the  time  he  left 
or  standards  which  the  employer 
may  set  for  others  with  no  re¬ 
employment  rights.  If  the  job 
has  been  upgraded  beyond  the 
veteran’s  skill  (taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  experience  he 
may  have  received  in  Service), 
he  is  entitled  to  one  requiring 
comparable  skill,  and  equal  in 
seniority,  status,  and  pay  to  that 
which  he  vacate. 

Question.  If  a  veteran  takes  a 
job  though  he  is  not  qualified  to 
perform  it  and  the  employer  is 
willing  to  furlough  him  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  in  the 
hope  that  he  will  become  suffi¬ 
ciently  rehabilitated  to  qualify, 
how  long  a  time  may  be  grantM 
for  such  furlough? 

Answer.  Under  the  Act  the 
employer  has  no  obligation  to 
make  such  a  grant.  Whatever 
he  does  is  dependent  upon  con¬ 
tract  with  the  veteran.  The  em¬ 
ployer  must  be  sure,  however, 
to  check  Stabilization  r^uire- 
ments  for  possible  violation. 

Demotion 

Question.  May  an  employer 
demote  a  veteran? 

Answer.  Not  within  a  year, 
even  if  another  employe  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  veteran’s  job  be¬ 
cause  of  seniority. 

Seniority  Rights 

Question.  Must  an  employer 
remove  a  non  -  veteran  with 
greater  seniority  because  of  a 
union  agreement  or  request? 

Answer.  No  union  agreement 
can  override  an  Act  of  Congress. 
Returning  veterans  have  their 
seniority  status  protected  at  the 
unit  from  which  they  entered 
military  service.  If  the  plant  or 
branch  has  closed  during  the 
veteran’s  absence,  every  reason¬ 
able  effort  will  be  made  to  place 
him  somewhere  else  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  organization.  The  veteran 
who  may  be  employed  at  a  unit 
other  than  the  one  which  he  left 
for  militaiT  service  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  seniority  protection. 
However,  companies  must  co¬ 
operate  with  the  desires  of  all 
who  wish  to  find  a  new  place  of 
employment  subject  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  needs  of  the  business 
and  the  probability  of  continu¬ 
ous  employment  at  the  new 
location. 

The  time  spent  in  military 
service  is  counted  for  seniority 
protection,  but  this  ends  under 
the  law  90  days  after  receiving 
a  certificate  of  discharge  from 
military  service.  Companies  will 
give  full  consideration  to  any 
compelling  circumstances  which 
may  have  caused  a  delay  in  an 
application  for  reemployment. 

Discharge 

Question.  May  a  veteran  be 
discharged  if  an  employer  finds 
he  must  lay  off  employes  be¬ 
cause  of  cutbacks? 

Answer.  A  veteran  is  immune 
from  cutbacks  for  one  year.  The 
law  provides  not  only  that  he 
his  job  back,  but  that  he 
hold  it  for  one  year. 

Pay  Increases 

Question.  A  plant  has  an  auto¬ 
matic  increas^  schedule  based 
on  the  theory  that  the  longer  a 
man  remains  on  the  job,  the 
more  valuable  he  is.  ’The  plan 
runs  over  a  period  of  time.  A 


man  has  been  hired  who  k  J 
ducted  into  the  Service  it 
end  of  his  first  year  on  thi 
On  his  return  he  is  ree— 
on  his  job.  To  what  inc 
he  entitled? 

Answer.  If  the  increase  it 
automatic  increase  in  that 
and  the  increase  attached  to 
job,  he  is  entitled  to  it  as  tha^^ 
he  had  remained  in  the 
of  the  company.  If  he  it 
qualified  to  fill  the  unm 
job,  he  is  put  in  the  job  thfiV 
held  at  the  time  he  left  for  \ 
Service.  If  he  was  upgradit 
the  Service  and  as  a  result 
his  military  experience  or  o 
training  he  is  qualified  ts 
the  upgraded  job,  he  moit 
given  the  upgraded  job  witt 
upgraded  salary. 

Records 

Question.  What  records  si 
be  kept  by  the  Industrial 
tions  Department  of  a  coi 
today? 

Answer.  It  is  essential 
accurate  and  complete  per 
records  be  kept,  since  ree 
ment  of  those  returning 
the  armed  services  is  bo 
be  extremely  complicaM 
may  prove  embarrassing 
confusing  if  decisions  are  I 
on  inadequate  records. 

The  company  should  get 
the  facts  defining  the  i 
ual’s  status,  and  these,  i 
with  his  service  record,  will 
fine  his  status  as  of  the  last 
of  service. 

The  company  should 
a  record  in  terms  of  su 
occupants  of  each  posiUoo' 
department  and  by  i 
with  dates  of  commencing 
leaving  the  position  and 
tions  as  to  whether  each  s 
sive  occupant  is  to  be  c 
ered  temporary  or  pemaaat 
’Thus  the  proper  claimant  bt 
the  position  will  be  deAnlkb 
identifiable,  and  in  the  event  k 
fails  to  return  to  the  compaift 
employ,  the  person  who  is  atr 
in  line  can  be  accurately  (Mr 
mined. 

Employment  applications  te 
temporary  employes  should  ns- 
tain  a  waiver  acknowledging  ii 
case  the  employe’s  present « 
any  future  position  resulted  be 
cause  the  rightful  claimant  tt 
the  position  entered  the  Servlet 
that  the  applicant  will  be  cor 
sidered  to  hold  such  position  oi 
a  temporary  basis,  subject  to 
transfer,  demotion,  or  separata 
when  the  prior  and  rightful  oe 
cupant  reclaims  his  old  positM 
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Tht  Grillroom  supplies  a  unique  service.  Automatically-operated  food  counter  for  self-service . . .  light  repast  or  a  full 
meal  .  . .  novel  and  convenient  new  seating  arrangements  ...  a  wholly  new  conception  in  railroad  restaurant  service. 


Another  New  Pullman-Sfandard  Diner! 

^  Provides  Buffet  Service  with  Lounge  Comfort 


You  may  dine  as  you  like — a  quick,  light  lunch, 
or  a  leisurely  square  meal — when  The  Grillroom 
takes  its  place  on  fine  new  trains  huilt  by  Pullman- 
Standard.  Where  time  and  economy  count,  you 
will  have  the  savings  of  self-service.  If  you  want 
to  sample  a  dozen  tempting  dishes,  you  may 
please  yourself  in  The  Grillroom  .  .  .  another 
Pullman-Standard  creation  for  the  greater  pleasure 
of  rail  travel. 

The  tastes  and  comfort  ideals  of  the  traveling 
public  are  interpreted  by  Pullman-Standard  de¬ 
signers  through  continuing  contact  with  passenger 
opinion.  These  findings  are  supported  by  ex¬ 
haustive  research  and  more  than  85  -years  of 
experience  in  which  Pullman-Standard  has  built 
the  great  bulk  of  all  American  passenger  equip¬ 


ment.  The  leadership  of  Pullman-Standard  in  car* 
building  is  still  further  advanced  in  its  great 
series  of  cars,  entirely  new  in  design.  Club* 
Cinema  Car  .  .  .  Junior  Club  Car  .  .  .  Day-Nite 
Coach  .  . .  The  Three-Dex  .  .  .  Convertible  Coach* 
Lounge — all  improve  travel  pleasure  through 
Pullman-Standard  research  and  engineering. 

When  railroads  buy  from  Pullman-Standard, 
quality  and  craftsmanship  are  the  prime  consid¬ 
erations.  Whether  the  cars  they  order  are  built  of 
sturdy  alloy  steel  or  aluminum,  whether  painted, 
or  sheathed  in  stainless  steel  or  bright  aluminum, 
they  provide  you  with  the  best  that  money  can 
buy  for  your  greater  travel  comfort  and  safety. 
Pullman-Standard  deservedly  builds  the  most  be¬ 
cause  it  builds  it  best. 


C  a.  c.  II.  o» 

CHICACm,  ILlilNOIS 


lf« 


VforU’t  hrg*tt  build*rt  of  modorn  siroamlinod  railroad  cart .  .  .  OffScM  in  soron  ciliot .  .  .  Manufacturing  planit  in  tix  cHiot. 
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Color  Picture 
Of  'Big  Three' 
Sent  by  Radio 


7th  Army  and  6th  Army  .  ]# 

^oup  public  (£  &  p,  ^  ii.  J 

Aug.  4  page  24)  waa  described  %  A,]  i 

T»  and  inaccurate"  by  ^  4 

Pellegrin  in  a  t  SffC^  I 

Pote^to  Editor  &  Publisher  this  ^|  *.»'  »•  D  .  | 

viras  Opera- 

6th  A^y  Group  Press  Camp 
^m  D-Day  to  V-E-Day,  said 

terv^^  *in*^cSi’ca^go^  \^s*“shot  ^“^“t  radiophoto  transmitted  by  the  War  Department  is  shown 

through  with  inaccuracies  and  t»Y  Moi-  Gen.  Frank  E.  Stoner,  chief.  Signal  Communications;  Left  to 
outright  falsehoods."  In  the  lat-  "9tit,  Howard  L  Kany,  AP;  General  Stoner.  George  R.  Gaylin.  Acme 
ter  cat^ory,  the  Army  ofiBcer  Newspictures:  Brig.  Gen.  Edward  L.  Munson,  chief.  Army  Pictorial 
placed  Korman’s  assertion  that  Service;  and  H.  H.  Van  Tine.  International  News  Photos. 

a  lieutenant  colonel  had  ma-  - - 

neuvered  several  citations  for  hood;  I  It 
him^lf  and  made  a  deal  with  and  befoi 
a  French  PRO  to  get  a  Croix  de  been  mad 
Guerre  in  exchange  for  a  Legion  approved, 
of  Merit.  ’ 

T,  charge."  writes  Colonel 
Pellegrin.  now  in  Washington, 
is  false  and  malicious."  The 
lieutenant  colonel,  who  was  the 
executive  officer  back  at  head¬ 
quarters,  did  not  receive  the 
legion  of  Merit  or  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  —  “in  what  nightmare 
K.orman  dreamed  that  up  I  can’t 
even  guess,"  the  Colonel  writes. 

Also  he  deniM  Korman's  report 
that  the  particular  officer  had 
visited  the  press  camp  only 
once. 

“Although  his  duties  did  not 
call  for  him  to  come  to  the  for¬ 
ward  press  camp  at  all.”  says 
the  Pellegrin  letter,  “he  came 
not  once  but  many  times.” 

pie  letter  continues: 

^  “Korman  says  that  officer 
never  held  a  newspaper  job  in 
his  life.’  True,  but  he  did  have 
long  prewar  civilian  experl- 


Xl^hlino  Tovrcf  t^^e  used  a  one-shot  cu 
xuvvc;x  exposed  three  negat 

Chicago.  Aug  8 — Plans  for  an  simultaneously.  From  the  o 
eight-story  addition  to  Tribune 
Tower,  to  be  bu’U  as  soon  as  ma¬ 
terials  are  available,  were  an¬ 
nounced  today  bv  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  The  building  and  its 
contents  will  cost  an  estimated 

$6,000,000.  mission  _ 

The  new  structure  will  nrovide  telephoto  direct  to  Washing; 
for  the  expansion  of  all  Tribune  It  was  the  first  news  color  p> 
denartments  and  radio  stations  ture  ever  transmitted  by  rad 
WGN  and  WGNB.  (FM  expert-  for  publication, 
mental  station ) .  When  it  is  com-  Details  for  the  makint  an 
nleted.  the  Tribune  will  occunv  transmission  were  perfecteit 

the  Signal  Corps  Army  Pieter 
Service  under  Brig.  Gea  E: 
ward  L.  Munson  and  the  Anr 
Communications  Service  unde 
Maj.  Gen.  Frank  E.  Stoner. 


tives  three  black  and  wi: 
prints  were  made  and  ean 
placed  on  a  cylinder  represen 
ing  one  of  the  three  basic  cd« 
red,  blue  and  yellow.  Tk 
were  flown  to  the  point  of  tn: 

and  moved  by  rad 


"an  Avenue.  St.  Clair  Street, 

Hubbard  and  Illinois  Streets. 

The  new  building  will  rise 
seven  stories  above  the  level  of 
Michigan  Avenue,  with  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Street  level  largely  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  present  pressroom. 

Below  will  be  reel  and  paper 
storage  rooms. 

The  addition  will  provide  en¬ 
larged  room  for  the  .stereotype  _  _ ^ _  _ 

and  mailing  rooms  on  the  ground  Angeles  Times  and  NBC,  »" 


suns  wnicn  nave  oeen  ouiaineu  .v:„ 

by  the  Representatives’  Associa- 
tion  by  unified  selling  effort  in 

nf  oil  m A«aronar\A«*c  Ac  o  til©  comoosiTif^  rooiTi  OH  til©  tiiira 

fhic  onnrirt^H  qjiIps  an-  Aoor.  On  th©  fourth  floor,  horn© 
result  of  this  concerted  sales  ac-  - 

tivity,  national  advertisers  and  an 

their  agencies  have,  in  recent 

months,  been  exposed  to  several  mlin 

outstanding  newspaper  presen- 

tations  in  many  of  the  key  cities 

of  the  United  States.  lanfmi^c  fnl  nbntn 

Mr.  Moloney  urged  his  listen-  ^n/i 

ers  to  advance  the  interest  of  room,  and  art  rTOiiL 

newspapers  in  general  when 

making  their  contacts  to  sell  fu55fnLlr5,nJlVhf  bnrwfno^ 
their  individual  newspapers.  He  tower  and  the  new  building, 
declared  that  such  a  policy  if  ^  prominent  ^ature  will  be  a 
collectively  and  consistently  fol- 
lowed  would  result  in  a  tremen-  *^*111'®.® 

dous  positive  force  in  securing  Jbodate  a  full  symphony  orches- 
recognition  for  newspapers  as  ir, 

compared  to  competitive  media.  .. 

George  Close,  president  of  the  advertising,  auditing,  busi- 

San  Francisco  chapter,  presided.  other  departm^ts,  all 

,  of  which  will  be  provided  with 

In  M©tropolitCin  Group  plans  for  the  new  structure, 
W.  E.  Hosac,  president  of  Met-  with  John  W.  Park,  Tribune  pro- 
ropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  duction  manager,  in  general 
Inc.,  announces  that  effective  charge,  have  been  prepared  by 
with  the  Jan.  6,  1946  issue,  the  Associated  Architects,  Harrison, 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  will  Fouilhoux  and  Abramovitz,  John 
become  the  44th  member  of  Met-  M.  Howells,  and  Leo  J.  Weissen- 
tropolitan  Group’s  Network.  born. 
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expected  at  the  launchinx 


Ohio’s  Second  Larged 
Market 
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El  Paso  Dcrily 
Had  Account 
Of  Atom  Test 

El  Paso,  Tex..  Aug.  8— A  tip 
from  a  Silver  City,  N.  M.,  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  El  Paso  Herald- 
Post,  reporting  three  distinct 
blasts  were  felt  in  Silver  City 
and  asking  if  an  earthquake  had 
been  reported,  started  reporters 
on  an  inquiry  that  resulted  in 
the  El  Paso  newspaper’s  printing 
an  eve-witness  account  of  what 
Southwesterners  felt  and  saw 
when  the  first  atomic  bomb  was 
tesM  at  San  Marcial,  N.  M., 
July  18. 

Not  even  the  Herald-Post,  let 
ilwe  the  witnesses,  knew  what 
nnlly  had  happened. 

They  had  to  be  content  with 
the  Alamogordo  Army  Air  Base 
explanation,  released  six  hours 
later  after  repeated  prodding  by 
newspaper  men,  that  an  ammu¬ 
nition  magazine  containing  a 
considerable  amount  of  high  ex¬ 
plosive  and  pyrotechnics  had  ex¬ 
ploded. 

After  receiving  numerous  eye¬ 
witness  reports,  the  city  editor 
prodded  the  Biggs  Field  Army 
Air  Base  public  relations  officer. 
Something  had  happened  in  New 
Mexico  and  the  newspaper  knew 
the  Army  knew  what  it  was.  The 
Biggs  Field  man  finally  hinted 
maybe  a  statement  might  be 
gotten  from  Alamogordo. 

No  Comment 

The  Alamogordo  Army  Air 
Base  refused  comment  by  long 
distance  telephone.  Associated 
Press  headquarters  at  Albuquer¬ 
que,  queried  earlier  in  the 
morning,  came  through  at  12:30 
with  a  report  that  a  statement 
would  be  issued  shortly  by  the 
Alamogordo  base. 

The  statement  came  through  a 
half-hour  before  the  newspaper 
deadline. 

Using  the  statement,  the  re¬ 
porter  enlivened  the  account 
with  how  people  over  a  300-mile 
area  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
had  felt  three  shocks  and  seen 
flashes  that  illuminated  whole 
mountain  chains. 

The  city  editor  got  a  call  from 
an  old  railroad  friend — he  was 
coming  to  El  Paso  from  Belen 
and  he  had  had  a  front  seat  to 
the  greatest  fireworks  show  he 
had  ever  seen.  The  press  was 
held,  while  the  city  editor 
rushed  in  the  man’s  account. 

When  Washington  released  the 
story  that  the  first  atomic  bomb 
had  been  dropped  on  Japan  Aug. 
1.  the  Herald-Post  played  it  with 
stTMmers  in  the  city  edition, 
which  reaches  the  streets  at 
noon.  The  city  editor  got  calls 
from  several  business  men,  sur¬ 
mising  that  perhaps  it  was  an 
atomic  bomb  that  had  caused  the 
New  Mexico  explosion.  ’The  edi¬ 
tor  called  Biggs  Field,  which 
termed  the  rumors  unfounded. 

.  At  1  p.m.  the  city  editor  fin¬ 
ished  up  a  page  of  copy  saying 
mmors  around  El  Paso  that 
the  New  Mexico  explosion  was 
from  the  atomic  bomb  were  de¬ 
nied  by  Army  officials.  Then 
came  the  Washington  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  atomic  bomb’s 
first  test  was  at  San  Marcial  July 


Atomic  Bomb,  Russia 
Blast  Into  Page  One 

continued  from  page  7 


explained  that  the  statements 
he  had  made  represented  his  own 
opinion  rather  than  confidential 
information.  He  said  he  was 
“surprised  and  pleased”  to  learn 
that  the  results  of  the  July  ex¬ 
periment  in  New  Mexico,  details 
of  which  were  unknown  to  him, 
showed  the  radioactive  elements 
disappear  quickly. 

In  all,  Mr.  Berkson  said,  some 
20%  of  the  INS’s  24-hour  report 
on  Monday  was  devoted  to  the 
atomic  bomb  story. 

One  of  the  INS  stories  was  an 
imaginative  piece  written  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Van  Sittart  of 
England  under  a  mythical 
nephew’s  byline.  ’The  piece, 
datelined  San  Francisco,  Aug.  3, 
1965  and  purporting  to  come  from 
the  20th  session  of  the  United 
Nations  organization,  described 
what  had  happened  since  the 
Potsdam  Conference  and  the  first 
atomic  bombing  of  Japan. 

Considerable  morgue  material 
was  used.  Mr.  Berkson  said,  to 
build  up  INS’  background  story, 
including  a  detail^  discussion 
written  in  1927  by  Dr.  Arthur 
H.  Compton.  Nobel  Prize-win¬ 
ning  American  physicist. 

While  the  atom  stories  almost 
invariably  called  the  information 
“the  best  kept  secret  of  the  war,” 
it  has  been  found  reliably  that 
some  newsmen,  by  piecing  to¬ 
gether  bits  of  news  from  here 
and  there,  had  discovered  the 
“secret.”  Adhering  to  the  war¬ 
time  censorship  code,  they  had 
released  none  of  it. 

The  story  broke  ideally  for 
the  afternoon  dailies  and  they 
hit  it  hard.  Bigger  and  blacker 
headlines  than  had  been  used 
in  many  months  were  often  in 
evidence.  Some  of  the  p.m.’s 
published  complete  texts  of  the 
lengthy  releases  —  a  practice 
they  rarely  afford  themselves. 

Tuesday  morning’s  news¬ 
papers  spared  neither  space  nor 
effort  in  telling  the  whole  story. 

In  New  York  City,  the  Herald 
Tribune  devoted  nearly  all  of 
the  first  13  pages  to  the  lead, 
side  stories  and  pictures  about 
the  atomic  bomb,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two  obituaries  on  the 
front  page — Sen.  Hiram  Johnson 
and  Major  Richard  Bong— dis¬ 
play  ads,  one  or  two  brief 
stories,  and  several  filler  items. 
In  all,  the  bomb  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures  occupied  some  35  columns. 

The  New  York  Times  gave 
similar  full  play — half  the  front 


POR’TLAND,  Ore.,  Aug.  7— 
Worldwide  flow  of  free  infor¬ 
mation  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
save  civilization  from  the  future 
use  of  atomic  bombs,  Palmer 
Hoyt,  publisher  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  said  today. 

Hoyt,  former  domestic  direc¬ 
tor  of  OWI,  said  talk  of  a  third 
world  war  is  equivalent  to  dis¬ 
cussion  of  race  suicide. 

Speaking  before  a  service 
club,  he  said  when  we  entered 


page  and  the  major  portion  of 
the  next  ten  pages. 

The  tabloid  News  and  Mirror 
each  filled  almost  the  entire  first 
halves  of  their  Tuesday  morning 
editions  with  the  atom  bomb 
account. 

Reports  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
indicate  that  similar  coverage 
was  given  in  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  elsewhere. 

Newspapers’  interest  in  the 
story  went  well  beyond  the 
news  columns.  Probably  all 
devoted  lead  editorials  to  the 
subject.  In  some  cases  financial 
angles  were  found  in  the  story, 
even  the  woman’s  angle.  Atomic 
bomb  fragments  were  sprinkled 

Newsmen  Sample 
'Atomic  Cocktail' 

Washington,  Aug.  8 — With 
newspaper  sense  of  timeliness, 
the  National  Press  Club  this 
week  introduced  a  bar  special — 
“Atomic  Cocktail,  60  Cents.”  A 
greenish  concoction  with  a  base 
of  pernod  laced  with  gin,  it 
found  a  ready  sale.  Fraternal, 
rather  than  military,  secrecy  pre¬ 
vents  disclosure  of  the  results. 


through  hundreds  of  editorial 
cartoons.  Comic  strips — local 
and  syndicated — played  on  the 
theme. 

Release  of  the  bomb  story 
stirred  new  con^dence  in  early 
victory  over  Japan  and  caused 
press  associations  and  new.spa- 
per  correspondents  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  sharpen  their  watch  on 
the  sources  from  which  the 
peace  story  is  likely  to  come — 
the  White  House,  and  the  State, 
War,  and  Navy  Departments. 

A  relative  handful  of  reporters 
were  present  when  Mr.  Truman 
.said  “Russia  has  declared  war 
on  Japan — that’s  all.” 

Newsmen  gathered  in  the 
White  House  press  room  dis¬ 
cussing  general  subjects — includ¬ 
ing  atom  bombs — were  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  executive  offices  at 
3  p.m.  Wednesday  to  find  the 
President  standing,  fingering  a 
desk  ornament  and  smiling 
broadly.  Near  him  were  Ad¬ 
miral  Leahy,  his  chief  of  staff, 
and  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes. 

nie  conference  lasted  about 
a  minute.  The  President  said 
he  had  important  news  to  an¬ 
nounce  which  he  desired  to  have 
brought  to  the  public  with  a 
minimum  of  delay.  He  didn’t 
have  time  for  a  regular  press 
conference,  he  said. 

Then  he  made  his  one-sen¬ 
tence  statement  and  the  re¬ 
porters  bolted. 


the  atomic  age,  “It  became  not 
only  important  but  vital  that 
peoples  of  the  earth  be  given  the 
immediate  opportunity  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other  through  the 
medium  of  the  worldwide  flow 
of  free  information.” 

“There  is  only  one  thing  that 
can  save  civilization  and  that  is 
the  unhampered  release  of  ob¬ 
jective  news — American  style — 
between  the  nations,”  Mr.  Hoyt 
said. 


Knoxville  Sat 
On  Atomic 
News  Bombshell 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Aug.  7 — 
Voluntary  censorship,  honest- 
to-God  patriotism,  and  ignor¬ 
ance — in  about  equal  proportions 
— guided  Knoxville  newspapers 
in  keeping  the  secret  of  the 
atomic  bomb  whose  parts  were 
being  manufactured  within  18 
miles  of  their  offices  on  a  newly- 
developed  59,000  -  acre  tract 
which  could  hardly  be  ignored. 
Also  noticeable  on  the  streets 
and  highways  were  the  75.000 
workers  employed  in  some  phase 
of  the  gigantic  Oak  Ridge 
project. 

It  all  added  up  to  something, 
and  the  press  had  a  maximum 
of  curiosity  and  a  minimum  of 
accurate  knowledge.  After  a 
.short  period  in  which  reporters 
tried  to  pry  out  some  facts — 
and  failed — they  began  to  swim 
down  current  with  the  secrecy 
restrictions.  In  July,  1943.  the 
Office  of  Censorship,  in  a  note 
to  editors  and  broadcasters, 
called  attention  to  the  code’s 
regulations  about  “new  or  secret 
military  weapons  and  experi¬ 
ments.” 

At  the  time  of  the  release  of 
the  big  news  from  Washington 
there  was  no  prepared  release 
in  the  possession  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  new.spapers.  Material  from 
Oak  Ridge,  text  and  pictures, 
reached  Knoxville  offices  more 
than  an  hour  after  the  an¬ 
nouncement. 

Working  with  press  .service 
wire  material,  the  News-Sen¬ 
tinel  got  out  an  extra  within 
about  30  minutes.  A  second  ex¬ 
tra,  giving  complete  now-it- 
can-be-told  coverage,  came 
about  two  hours  later. 

Street  sales  of  the  New.s-Sen- 
tinel  on  Aug.  6  totaled  140,000. 
or  about  30,000  over  regular 


To  most  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  men  a  51%  increase  in  sales 
in  a  two-year  period  is  just  a 
rosy  dream.  But  to  Ernest 
Walker,  circulation  manager  of 
the  News-Sentinel,  it’s  a  fact. 

But  not  without  its  night¬ 
marish  aspect. 

Largely  responsible  was  the 
Army’s  Oak  Ridge  development. 
The  project  was  carved  out  of 
farm  land  18  miles  from  Knox¬ 
ville,  and  within  three  years 
the  reservation  and  nearby  area 
had  a  new  population  of  over 
75,000. 

“We  just  had  to  serve  those 
people  with  a  newspaper,”  Mr. 
Walker  said.  “But  we  had  to 
do  it  in  face  of  various  wartime 
handicaps.” 

Paper  allotments  were  made 
on  the  basis  of  preceding  quar¬ 
ters,  while  current  quarterly 
circulations  were  jumping  from 
5  to  10%. 

’The  task  of  recruiting  cir¬ 
culation  men  in  this  manpower 
shortage  area  was  tough.  An¬ 
other  headache  for  Mr.  Walker 
was  the  lack  of  delivery  trucks. 

An  early  but  temporary 
trouble  was  obtaining  access  to 
the  Army  reservation  for  de¬ 
livery  of  papers. 
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Atom  Bomb  Makes  News  Freedom 
Essential  to  Civilization — Hoyt 
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Maps  Will  Interpret 
Postwar,  Says  Detje 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


made  his  maps  different  be  was  t3rpe.”  Detje  handletters  type 

working  on  an  extension  of  in  different  styles  and  degrees 

the  PM  base  map  of  Manchuria,  condensation.  Photographed 
just  in  case  future  action  takes  in  different  sizes  and  cemented 

place  there.  The  Amur  River  to  base  maps  at  one  stage  of  the 

was  a  fat,  fascinating  wiggle  process,  these  types  provide  a 

across  much  of  the  territory.  uniform,  graduated  supply  by  u  u  ^  r» 

“The  Amur  River  is  drawn  means  of  which  Detje  can  draw  Harold  C.  Di 

wider  than  normal,”  he  ex-  attention  to  important  places  or  map  for  the  feature  service, 

plained,  “because  rivers  are  al-  fade  less  essential  spots  into  At  AP  he  worked  under  Russ  ' 

ways  dominant  in  the  news,  the  background.  Countryman,  art  director,  and  ■** 

In  the  old  text  books  it  would  Boxed  captions  tit  right  into  when  PM  was  started  in  1940  JJ. 

be  merely  a  fine  line,  and  its  the  maps  with  arrows  to  the  both  moved  over, 

significance  would  be  lost.”  scene  of  action,  and  the  type  “I  came  in  cold  with  the  S 

l^tje  works  on  the  principal  of  action  is  apparent  from  a  knowledge  that  it  would  take  ' 

that  what  he  puts  in  locates  the  glance  at  such  a  symbol  as  an  two  years  to  build  up  the  job  got 

action,  what  he  leaves  out  explosion  or  bomb.  and  expecting  the  paper  to  fold 

makes  it  understandable.  Detje’s  chief  professional  han-  any  day,  he  said. 

“School  maps  always  seemed  dlcap  is  that  our  commanders  is-  Detje  has  had  quite  a  prob- 

flat  to  me,”  he  explained  sue  no  advance  communiques  lem  to  guess  in  advance  where 

further.  ‘Tve  tried  to  take  the  on  the  location  and  nature  of  action  would  take  place,  but 

curse  off  the  maps,  to  enable  future  engagements.  He  would  told  E  &  P  that 
people  to  see  at  a  glance  what  like  to  draw  maps  to  fit  the  ac-  only  once  guess€ 
is  happening.  Fd  rather  show  tion  instead  of  fitting  the  ac-  took  two  weeks  t 
the  broad  luctures  (within  the  tion  into  a  base  map  already  up  map  of  the 
limits  of  strict  accuracy,  he  drawn.  fields  at  the  time 

specified)  than  go  in  for  de-  When  Maps  Grew  Up  anyone  expwted 

tails.”  w  1  *  Tj  •  ^  ® 

became  important  in  in-  That  map  was  n 
Understand-ot-a-Glonce  terpreting  the  news  about  the  “What  really  di 
Gradually  we  gathered  from  time  of  the  Korean  boundary  though,”  he  dec! 
him  the  elements  of  that  under-  dispute  and  when  the  Japs  took  ing  to  figure  how 
stand-at-a-glance  technique:  over  Mhnehuria,  stated  Detje.  a  month  in  advan 

“Accentuation”  of  the  strate-  Partly  because  we  became  in-  on  which  couni 
gically  important  details.  These  terested  in  international  prob-  boundaries.”  B< 
details  might  be  rivers,  as  the  lems  and  partly  because  the  tion  the  Webster 
Amur,  Rhine,  Danube:  rail  technique  of  the  blitzkrieg  de-  his  standard.  : 
junctions;  mountains,  etc.  The  manded  a  map  technique  simil-  “got  squawks  fi 
latter  he  draws  10  to  100  times  arly  speedy,  the  map  came  of  and  shifted  to 
their  normal  proportions  “in  age  as  a  newspaper  device  with  graphic  spelling, 
order  to  bring  them  out  at  all,”  the  present  war,  he  said.  Geographic  rec< 

but  of  course  he  also  draws  Since  the  end  of  the  Euro-  the  spelling  on 

fewer  mountains  to  keep  them  pean  war,  the  maps  have  not  Chinese  names, 
within  their  normal  boundaries,  lost  their  appeal,  the  Register  Foo^ow,  “I  ci 
“Great  elimination.”  Just  as  &  Tribune  Syndicate,  which  Yungkia  and  Ml 
Detje  reduces  the  number  of  handles  PM  maps,  told  E&P.  cause  National  * 
mountains  to  avoid  confusion  About  60  newspapers  from  Hon-  a  new  authority,’ 
of  lines,  he  omits  the  names  olulu  to  Paris  subscribe.  Detje  “The  readers  v 
of  non  -  strategic,  unimportant  himself  looks  for  the  continued  what  I  was  talki 
places,  even  those  which  are  importance  of  maps  to  interpret  ■ 

larger  than  some  places  includ-  postwar  events.  Snerial  Editi 

ed.  This  process  is  merely  an  “Matters  won't  be  as  immedi- 
extension  of  the  oid  technique  ate  as  ‘Where  is  my  boy  to-  Monors  WOII 
of  omittii^  the  greater  wrt  of  night’,  but  economic  develop-  Pittsburgh,  Au 
a  map  and  blowing  up  the  sec-  nients  will  need  maps  to  put  of  the  dean  of  Pit 
tion  in  which  action  occurs.  ideas  over.”  he  declared  and  n(>w<:  writi»r.<t. 

Pictorial  devices. 


Tribune 
years 

newspaper  field. 

Mrs.  Burt  was  a  young  sehal 
teacher  in  1927,  with  an  ote 
He  powering  yearning  to  write.  “Te 
)se-  cause  my  brother  was  a  le 
oil  porter,”  she  explained.  “I  u- 
dly  turally  turned  to  journalism.  He 
ans  told  me  to  ‘get  an  angle  nobod; 
zis.  else  has  got  and  hit  it  hard.” 

The  would-be  journalist  il 
azy  ready  had  an  idea — to  get  nen 
iry*  and  views  of  children  into  print 


followed  U 
ago  to  break  into  tbt 


sition  to  devote  her  entin  tto 
to  writing  for  juveniles. 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
No.  1  MARKn 


_  _  Reject¬ 
ing  the  old  textbook  catswhisk- 
er  type  of  mountain  diagram, 


During  the  first  six  moalhi 
of  19^15  The  Sun’s  Tool 
Advertising  volume 
greater  than  ^t  of  any  odw 
New  York  evening  neR» 
paper.  The  Sun  is  now  h 
its  21st  consecutive  ■ 
advertising  leadership  h 
the  New  Yoric  evening  fisl4 


fer  Augest  Hi 


Can  you  imitate  a  chicken? 


This  Is  a  Hen 

If  you’ll  watch  Mama  hen  you’ll 
see  she  sits  squarely  on  her  eggs 
—not  leaving  any  egg  out  in  the 
cold. 

Some  advertisers  in  busy  New 
England  are  leaving  many  profit¬ 
able  markets  "unhatched”  by  only 
concentrating  on  the  larger  cities 
and  missing  out  on  the  rest  of  this 
rich  market. 


This  Is  Skill 

In  these  hands  you  see  the  story 
of  New  Englanciers.  Skilled,  hard 
workiog  and  strong — they  helped 
win  V-E  day — now  worl^g 
nward  V-J  day.  And  diey  will 
^  just  as  easily  go  back  to  producing 
peacetime  goods.  New  England- 
«n  are  like  that — producing  peace 
ot  war. 

doesn’t  it  make  sense  that  a  good 

I*IT0R  a  PUILISHIR  Hr  Amfui 

— 


place  to  sell  things  is  where  people 
make  things? 

This  Is  Mr,  Higgins 

He’s  the  editor  of  a  local  New 
England  newspaper.  He  sees 
everything  that  goes  into  every 
issue  .  .  .  advertising,  recipes,  war 


news,  local  news,  and  even  the 
funnies.  He  is  constantly  on 
guard  to  insure  quality  in  these 
things — his  readers  demand  it. 

This  Is  a  Housewife 

These  product  loyal  New  Eng¬ 
landers  are  a  rich  market — How 
about  your  produa — think  New 
Englanders  could  use  it?  If  you 
do,  why  not  talk  to  them  through 
the  advertising  pages  of  their 
local  newspapers. 


Are  you  reaching  all  the  profitable 
groups  in  the  New  England  mar¬ 
ket?  How  about  the  housewives 
— and  the  faaory  workers,  farm¬ 
ers,  businessmen  and  children 
(future  customers)? 

I.  1t4i 


England  with 
6.4  Pnr  Cent 
the  United  States 
Populatlan  has 
almost  9  per  cent 
of  the  Nation's  telephones. 


Sell  ALL  New  England 

Check  your  list . . .  Are  you  using 
enough  newspapers?  These  news¬ 
papers  should  be  working  for 
you  .  .  . 

MAINE 

B«ngor  Dally  Naws  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Kaana  Santinal  (E) 

Manchaitar  Union  Laadar  (MAE) 

VERMONT 
Barra  Timat  (E) 

Bannington  Bannar  (E) 

Burlington  Fraa  Prau  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Athol  Dally  Nawi  (E) 

Bavarly  Timat  (E) 

Boston  Globa  (MEE) 

Boston  Globa  (S) 

Boston  Pott  (M) 

Boston  Pott  (S) 

Boston  Racoi^  E  Amarlean  (ME) 

Boston  Sunday  Advorttsar  (S) 

Brockton  Entorprlsa-TImot  (E) 

..Capa  Cod  Standard-TImas,  Hyannit  (E) 
Fall  RIvar  Harald  Naws  (E) 

Flhehburg  Santinal  (E) 

Havarhlll  Gaiatta  (E) 

Lawranca  Eagla-Trlbuna  (ME) 

Naw  Badferd  Sunday  Standard-TImas  (S) 
Naw  Badford  Standard-TImas  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

PItMold  Barkthlra  Eaglo  (E) 

Taunton  Gaiatta  (E) 

Waltham  Naws  Trlbuna  (E) 

Woresatar  Talagram  and  Evaning 
Gaiatta  (MEE) 

Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuekat  Timat  (E) 

Providanca  lullatin  (E) 

Providanea  Journal  (M) 

Providanca  Journal  (S) 

Watt  Warwick  Pawtusat  Vallay  Dally 
Timat  (E) 

Woonsockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgaport  Pott  (S) 

Brldgaport  Post-Talogram  (MEE) 

Danbury  Naws-TImot  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  TInnas  (E) 

Maridan  Journal  (E) 

Maridan  Racord  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Havan  Raglstar  (EES) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  lullatin  and  Racord  (MEE) 
Watorbury  Republican  E  Amarlean  (MEE) 
Watarbury  Rapubitcan  E  Amarlean  (EES) 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  12 


tive  Aug.  1,  and  the  recreational 
promotional  account,  effective 
Sept.  1.  Copy  will  stress  the 
“new  energy  and  foreflght" 
with  which  Massachusetts  is 
tackling  its  post-war  problems. 
Plans  now  in  preparation  con¬ 
template  an  aggressive  cam¬ 
paign  in  key  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers,  national  magazines,  and 
business  trade  papers,  with  im¬ 
mediate  emphasis  on  industrial 
promotion. 


Beer  cmd  History 
THE  PART  that  beer  has  played 
throughout  the  history  of 
America  is  portrayed  in  a  aeries 
of  advertisements  by  C.  Schmidt 
&  Sons,  Philadelphia  brewers. 
Appearing  in  chronological  or¬ 
der,  Schmidt’s  “American  Se¬ 
ries’*  is  scheduled  to  run  in  a 
large  number  of  leading  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  East. 
Agency  is  A1  Paul  Lefton  Co., 
Inc. 


Ad  Plan  Pro^sars 
MORE  ADVERTISING  is  being 
used  than  ever  before  in  the 
incentive  advertising  program 
devised  for  agent  retail  drug 
stores  by  the  Nyal  Company, 
Detroit,  according  to  E.  C.  Kidd, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  company  allows 
10%  on  Increased  purchases  of 
Nyal  products  to  be  spent  for 
advertising  in  media  approved 
by  headquarters.  More  than 
1.600  agent  stores  are  now  pur¬ 
chasing  advertising.  The  com¬ 
pany  provides  copy  layout  and 
mats  for  local  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  specially  prepared 
radio  spot  announcements. 


Latin  American  Campaign 
BRIGHT  STAR  BATTERY  CO.. 

Clifton,  N.  J.,  maker  of  flash¬ 
lights  and  batteries,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Gotham  Advertising 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  prepare 
and  release  a  consumer  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers.  Robert  F. 
Kendall  is  account  executive. 


sumer  advertising  in  all  media. 
The  wrapper  is  lightproof  to 
prevent  discoloration  and  dam¬ 
age  to  food  ...  is  grease  proof 
and  moisture  proof.  Agency  for 
the  new  product  is  Brisacher, 
Van  Norden  &  Staff,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 


Budget  Increased 

H.  W.  RODEN,  president  of 

American  Home  Foods,  Inc., 
announced  this  week  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  of  Duff’s  Bak¬ 
ing  Mixes  will  be  upped  from 
50-line  to  200-line  copy  in  28 
leading  markets  from  coast  to 
coast  Sept.  1,  with  50-line  space 
to  be  continued  in  more  than  200 
secondary  markets.  Copy  will 
run  weekly  as  heretofore.  ’The 
new  program  adds  about  $175,000 
annually  to  the  company’s  news¬ 
paper  budget.  Magazine  and  ra¬ 
dio  budgets  continue  unchanged. 

On  Sept.  1.  Duff’s  will  have 
rounded  out  four  years  of  non¬ 
stop  advertising  in  approxi¬ 
mately  250  leading  dailies.  Sales 
have  multiplied  10  times  during 
the  period. 


Planters'  Plans 
ALL  ADVERTISING  of  the 
Planter  Nut  A  Chocolate  Co., 
Suffolk,  Va.,  will  again  be  han¬ 
dled  by  the  Rasonond  R.  Morgan 
Co.,  Hollywood,  and  its  aflUlate, 
Goodkind,  Joice  ft  Morgan,  ^i- 
cago,  as  of  Oct.  1,  according  to 
an  announcement  recently  made 
by  Amedeo  Obici,  president  of 
the  Planters  Company.  Mr, 
Obici  said  that  Planters’  pres¬ 
ent  and  anticipated  appropria¬ 
tion  calls  for  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers,  magazines 
and  on  the  radio.  Morgan’s 
newly  opened  San  Francisco  of¬ 
fice  in  the  Hearst  Building  will 
handle  all  advertising  west  of 
the  Rockies;  Goodkind,  Joice  ft 
Morgan  will  continue  to  place 
Eastern  and  Midwestern  ads. 


Record  Expenditure 
AN  ADVER'nSING  and  exploi¬ 
tation  budget  of  more  than 
$400,000  has  been  announced  for 
International  Picture’s  forthcom¬ 
ing  RKO  Radio  release  “To¬ 
morrow  is  Forever.”  ’The  record 
budget  for  this  independent  pro¬ 
ducer  was  approved  by  William 
Goetz,  president.  National  maga¬ 
zines,  billboards,  painted  signs 
and  radio,  plus  a  greatly  supple¬ 
mented  newspaper  and  trade 
paper  schedule  will  be  used. 
Buchanan  ft  Co.  is  the  agency. 


Rmnember  When? 

.  . .  THE  LATEST  car  model  was 
the  one  that  opened  up  the 
back?  ...  Or  came  complete  with 
baskets?  The  Atlantic  Refining 
Co.’s  new  series  of  60-inch  and 
48-inch  advertisements,  appear¬ 
ing  in  more  than  200  newspapers 
throughout  the  Atlantic  market 
area,  uses  action  drawings  of  ac¬ 
tual  oldtime  cars  to  illustrate  its 
theme  “from  the  earliest  days 
of  the  automobile  Atlantic  has 
been  a  leading  ‘gas.’  ”  N,  W. 
Ayer  ft  Son  is  the  agency. 


New  Product 

WESTERN  Waxed  Paper  Co., 
division  of  Crown  Zellerbech 
Corp.,  introduces  the  “Mullinix 
Slic^  Bacon  and  Sausage  Wrap¬ 
per”  in  national  trade  papers. 
Plans  are  under  way  for  con¬ 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


Graham  Returns  to  R&R 
LT.  COL.  PERCY  W.  GRAHAM, 

Army  Air  Corps,  on  leave  from 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.  (Chi¬ 
cago),  has  been 
placed  on  inac¬ 
tive  duty  and 
will  return  to 
the  agency  as 
account  execu¬ 
tive. 

On  active  duty 
since  April  of 
1942,  Lt.  Col. 

Graham  helped 
form  an  air  de¬ 
pot  group  at 
Macon,  Ga.  Or¬ 
dered  to  North  Graham 
Africa  his  group 

arrived  shortly  after  D-Day  and 
for  two  years  was  in  command 
of  the  Casablanca  Air  Base  and 
a  General  Depot  for  Army  Air 
Forces  in  North  Africa.  For  the 
past  six  months  Lt.  Col.  Graham 
has  been  stationed  in  Chicago  at 
the  Army  Air  Force  GFE  Depot. 


Shulton  Campaign 
DURING  August,  Shulton,  Inc., 
makers  of  Early  American 
toiletries  and  Leigh  Perfumes, 
will  run  a  campaign  in  151  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  throughout  the 
country.  The  campaign  is  con¬ 
centrated  between  Aug.  6  and  17 
to  give  strength  to  the  institu¬ 
tional  message  which  is  signed 
by  the  company’s  president,  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Schultz.  The  schedule 
calls  for  large  space  insertions. 
Wesley  Associates  handles  the 
accoimt. 


Opens  in  Hollywood 
AFTER  28  years  in  Detroit,  Lou 

Bass,  of  the  Bass-Luckoff  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  is  leaving  to 
open  a  Hollywood  branch  of  the 
company.  .  .  .  Leon  Wayburn 
has  resigned  from  Simons- 
Michelson,  Inc.,  Detroit  national 
ad  agency,  to  become  the  third 
partner  in  Bass-Luckoff-Way- 
burn,  Inc. 

C.  N.  Snead,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Timet  and  head  of  the  copy  de¬ 
partment  of  Houck  &  Co.,  Ad¬ 
vertising,  has  opened  the  C.  N. 
Snead  Advertising  Agency,  in 
Roanoke.  Before  joining  the 
Houck  agency,  Mr.  Snead  was 
a  newspaper  man  for  nearly  20 
years,  more  than  18  of  which 
were  spent  with  the  Times- 
World  (florporation,  Roanoke,  as 
reporter,  city  editor  and  part- 
time  editorial  writer. 


Meet  'Rubbit' 

A  FALL  and  winter  Brillo  cam¬ 
paign  featuring  the  “Rubbit,” 
a  new  personality  who  continu¬ 
ously  knocks  herself  out  by 
using  elbow  grease  instead  of 
Brillo  to  clean  pots  and  pans,  is 
being  scheduled  for  newspapers, 
nationally,  in  72-line  space  and 
in  monthly  women’s  magazines. 
’Die  newspaper  campaign  has 
just  started.  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.  is  the  agency. 


sistant  director  of  the  press  sa4 
public  relations  department 

George  W.  Lee  has  joined  tki 
staff  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  lag.  I 
He  will  work  on  merchandisiM  ! 
aspects  of  the  agency’s  accouS 
.  .  .  John  N.  Kolen,  from  Pimm.  I 
ton  Advertising  to  Hixson- 
O’Donnell  Advertising,  Inc.,  to 
supervise  production  and  tralBe. 
....  Arthur  Pine  to  Mou  t 
Arnold  Co.,  as  director  in  chsrn 
of  radio,  publicity  and  exploit 
tion.  .  .  .  Robert  Fehr  to  Do¬ 
herty,  Clifford  and  ShenfieU, 
Inc.,  as  director  of  publi^ 
succeeding  Robert  H.  King,  re 
signed.  .  .  .  Miss  Betth  h^h 
to  the  Advertising  Resesrek 
Foundation. . . .  Eugene  B.  Clooi 
to  the  Chicago  office  of  McCaae 
Erickson,  Inc.,  as  productioo 
manager,  taking  over  the  positioe 
formerly  occupied  by  P.  l, 
Gundus,  who  has  been  advanced 
into  account  work  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Group. 

Paut,  Thomas  to  Abbott  Kim¬ 
ball  Co.,  as  accoimt  exeenttn 
and  member  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  plans  board.  .  .  .  T.  K. 
Almroth,  former  general  adver 
tising  and  publicity  manager  ol 
Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co.  f« 
more  than  25  years,  will  be  io 
charge  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  for  the  Shellnar 
Products  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  0, 
and  Glendale,  Cal.,  effecthc 
Aug.  15. 


Changes  from  Within 


Changes  Afoot 
KEN  MAGERS,  for  20  years 
publicity  manager  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  has 
joined  the  staff 
of  Foster  ft 
Davies,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency 
of  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Magers  has 
handled  a  num¬ 
ber  of  success¬ 
ful  anti-munici- 
p  a  1  ownership 
advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  and  has 
been  a  frequent 
speaker  on  pub- 
Magera  lie  relations 
advertising. 

Julian  Greenwood,  formerly 
of  Buchanan  &  Co.,  has  joined 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  as  assist¬ 
ant  account  executive.  .  .  Lester 
Hopper,  for  three  years  copy 
chief  and  account  executive  in 
the  Chicago  office  of  Buchanan 
&  Co.,  has  joined  the  Raymond 
R.  Morgan  Co.,  Hollywood,  in 
a  similar  capacity. 

Meredith  S.  Conley,  formerly 
connected  with  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  as  an  edi¬ 
tor  of  CBS  World  News,  has 
joined  Ted  Bates,  Inc.,  as  as¬ 


ELLIS  TRAVERS,  manager  of 

the  Chicago  office  of  Roy  S. 
Durstine,  Inc.,  since  its  opening 
March  1,  1944,  has  been  electei 
a  vice-president  of  the  agency. 

.  .  .  William  G.  Wahl,  manage 
of  the  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.  PhUi* 
delphia  office  for  the  past  It 
years,  has  joined  the  national 
staff  as  a  representative  of  the 
direct  mail  ^vertising  divishm 
in  Detroit.  He  has  been  roc- 
ceeded  in  Philadelphia  by  W.  K 
Grittin,  formerly  sales  manager 
there. 

Following  the  recent  election 
of  Arvin  j.  Welch  as  vice-preii- 
dent  of  Wilson  ft  Hai^t,  Inc, 
Hartford  and  New  York,  the 
firm  name  has  been  changed  to 
Wilson,  Haight  ft  Welch,  Inc. 
Jesse  J.  Haight  has  been  elected 
executive  vice  -  president  and 
treasurer,  and  Jarvis  Wootvir 
TON  Mason,  researrii  director 
and  account  executive. 

Russ  Johnston  has  been 
named  vice-president  in  charge 
of  radio  production  at  McC^ 
Erickson,  Inc.  •  .  .  Gordon  Lajii 
has  been  named  a  vice-preskteit 
of  James  ’Thomas  Chirurg  Co. 
.  .  .  H.  M.  Warren  has  been 
elected  vice-president  in  charge 
of  advertising  and  sales  pron^ 
tion  at  National  Carbon  Co.,  Inc. 

William  ’Theodore  Oku,  a 
vice-president  of  J.  M.  Mati^ 
Inc.,  has  been  elected  a  direeuw; 
Douglas  R.  Hathaway,  w 
charge  of  the  agencjr’s  moM 
department  for  the  past  nine 
years,  has  been  appointed  a 
vice-president. 


New  Board  Members 
ERIC  CHOYCE  and  Attmm  K 
Griffith,  executives  of  Coer 
field.  Brown  ft  Co.,  Ltd., 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  <“■ 
rectors  of  the  Canadian  agency. 
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(ToshincftonPost 
icture  Plant 
Years  Old 


By  Jock  Price 

photopaphe”  of  the  Wash- 
Lon  Post  are  waiting  anxious- 
for  the  time  when  the  paper 
oilds  its  new  photographic 
]ant.  The  present  outfit  has 
mained  almost  intact  from  the 
y  it  was  built  about  20  years 
Although  it  covers  quite 
e  space  it  cannot  be  called 
odern.  Despite  the  age,  much 
ork  is  turned  out  and  without 
Kifusion.  .  ,  .  .  .. 

Ite  plant  is  located  on  the 
r,h  floor  and  the  city  room 
on  the  second  fioor.  For- 
nately  for  the  cameramen 
ert  is  an  elevator.  The  staff 
U  of  five  photographers 
i  by  Hugh  Miller,  who  has 
M,  with  the  paper  20  years, 
ven  men  are  in  the  military 
fvice  The  pictures  of  those 
en  are  hung  on  the  honor  roll 
the  department.  They  are 
.viiij  Schlossenberg,  Arthur  J. 
!!a,  Charles  DelVecchio,  Henry 
oland.  Ward  Besanson,  Ran- 
ilph  Burrus  and  Joseph  McCoy. 
',e  staff  covering  assignments 
udes  Miller  as  chief,  Henry 
twin,  Bill  Klem,  Tom  Kelly 
George  Danor. 

The  most  impressive  part  of 
he  plant  is  the  20  x  25-ft.  studio 
hich  is  fitted  with  various 
of  lighting.  In  connection 


with  the  studio  there  is  a  small 
dressing  room  and  an  assortment 
of  props.  The  office  which  is 
used  as  an  assembly  room  for 
the  cameramen  is  fitted  with  in¬ 
dividual  lockers  in  which  the 
photographers  keep  their  own 
equipment. 

There  are  five  developing 
rooms  and  the  cooling  system 
in  the  building  supplies  running 
cold  water.  TTie  department  has 
two  printing  rooms  one  being 
about  6  X  12  ft.  and  the  other 
about  7  X  15  ft.  Each  enlarger 
is  fitted  with  a  500-watt  lamp 
and  condensers.  The  cameras 
operate  horizontally  and  the 
wood  easels  travel  on  wood 
tracks  built  on  the  wall.  They 
are  old  fashioned  and  use  much 
valuable  space. 

The  photographers  average 
four  assignments  a  day  and  the 
paper  uses  its  cars  to  transport 
them.  The  cameramen  develop 
and  print  their  own  photos  ex¬ 
cept  in  emergencies.  One  pho¬ 
tographer  covers  only  real  es¬ 
tate  and  advertising  work  and 
he  uses  his  own  developing  and 
printing  rooms. 

The  photographers  all  use  4  x 
5  Spe^  Graphic  cameras.  The 
special  camera  equipment  for 
the  department  consists  of  a  20- 
in.  Big  Bertha,  a  converted  Eye- 
mo  for  Magic  Eye  work  and  a 
35mm  miniature. 

AP's  Photo  Bureou 

THE  Associated  Press  Photo  De¬ 
partment  is  located  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  Washington 
Star  building  and  although  the 
tempo  of  its  work  has  been 
stepped  up  considerably,  the 


plant  itself  is  much  as  it  was 
severai  years  ago. 

The  plant  consists  of  one  very 
large  room  which  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  city  room  and  wire  photo 
transmission  bureau.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  photographer  to  pass 
through  the  printing  room  to 
reach  the  developing  rooms. 

The  AP  photographers  only 
develop  their  negatives  but  the 
printing  is  done  by  inside  opera¬ 
tors.  Negatives  are  select^  by 
the  editors  for  printing,  thereby 
reducing  loss  in  time  and  ob¬ 
taining  the  best  results  due  to 
proper  judgment  in  cropping  of 
those  negatives  which  are  to  be 
printed. 

The  staff  is  headed  by  Assign¬ 
ment  Editor  Jamieson,  formerly 
in  charge  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  Times  Wide- 
World  Photos.  He  was  a  cam¬ 
eraman  for  13  years  before  as¬ 
suming  his  editorial  duties.  How¬ 
ard  L.  Kany  is  news  photo  edi¬ 
tor,  Bert  Foster  photo  editor. 

Picture  from  Carrier 
FOR  THE  first  time  in  news  pic¬ 
ture  transmission  during  the 
war,  a  photo  was  sent  directly 
from  an  aircraft  carrier  to  the 
mainland  for  publication  in  the 
press.  The  entire  operation  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  Navy  operator  trans¬ 
mitting  the  picture,  was  an  Acme 
production.  A  picture  taken 
aboard  an  aircrait  carrier  by 
Tom  Shafer,  Acme  cameraman 
as  a  Pool  representative,  of  five 
Navy  fliers  who  returned  from 
a  bombing  mission  over  Japan, 
was  developed  aboard  ship  and 
transmitted  to  the  States  over 
Acme  telephoto  equipment.  The 


picture  was  received  by  the 

Navy  in  San  Francisco  and  one 

print  was  sent  directly  to  the 
Cleveland  office  of  NEA  via  the 
same  equipment.  The  aircraft 
carrier  was  operating  in  the 

waters  close  to  Japan. 

Personal  Shots 

EMIL  REYNOLDS,  veteran 

Acme  photographer  who  has 
been  in  the  CBI  theater,  has 
gone  to  London  for  European  as¬ 
signment.  .  .  .  Tony  Berardi, 
Chicago  Herald- American,  has 

assumed  his  new  duties  as  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  in  charge  of 
photographers.  He  succeeds 
George  Emme,  now  on  the  shoot¬ 
ing  staff.  Ed  Miley  has  left  the 
H-A  to  join  the  Dallas  News; 
his  job  will  be  taken  over  by  Ed 
Wagner  of  the  laboratory.  .  .  . 
Larry  Gahn,  former  Pittsburgh 
Press  photographer,  has  arrived 
in  Chungking,  China,  where  he 
is  handling  a  Far  Eastern  pho¬ 
tographic  detail  for  the  Office 
of  War  Information.  .  .  .  An¬ 
drew  “Andy”  Kraffert,  dean  of 
Cleveland  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers  and  for  37  years  a  cam¬ 
eraman  for  the  Plain  Dealer, 
underwent  two  operations  re¬ 
cently  and  won’t  be  back  in  har¬ 
ness  for  a  long  time. 

Award  of  the  Silver  Star  to 
T/5  Elmore  L.  “Bud”  Martin, 
former  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press  staff  photographer,  has 
been  announced  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  Martin,  now  a  pho¬ 
tographer  with  the  war  crimes 
branch  of  the  Army,  won  the 
award  for  distinguishing  himself 
during  heavy  fighting  in  Belgium 
last  January. 


ALUTE  TO  PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHERS! 


In  the  great  work  of  keeping  America  informed,  press  photog¬ 
raphers  on  the  fighting  front  and  on  the  home  front  have 
rendered  superb  service  to  their  country.  Credit  for  much  of 
America's  overwhelming  power-to-win  goes  to  the  men  whose 
vivid  news  shots  have  aroused  the  public  to  meet  the  colossal 
demands  of  war. 

We  ore  proud  to  have  supplied  so  many  correspondents  on  historic 
assignments  who  relied  on  the  tiniformity  and  dependability  of  Wabash 
Superflash,  from  the  war's  early  days  right  down  to  V-E  Day  and  the  dra¬ 
matic  signing  of  the  German  surrender. 

News  photographers  with  photo-kits  full  of  sure-fire  Superflash  ore  now  doc¬ 
umenting  the  Pacific  war.  And  after  V-J  Day,  Wabash  Superflash  will  continue, 
in  peace  as  in  war,  to  "serve  the  men  who  shoot,  the  news." 


'PIBST  m  FLASH' 


WABASH  PHOTOLAMP  CORPORATION  •  34S  Carroll  SIreef,  Broo&lYn  31,  N.T. 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS:  W.  E.  BOOTH  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
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Seems  these  two  knights  met  at  a  gate  in  the  road. 
“Prettiest  white  gate  I  ever  saw  "  remarks  Sir  John. 
“White?  It's  black!"  exclaims  Sir  James. 

“WHITE!"  shouts  Sir  John. 

Well,  in  practically  no  time  they're  chorging  each 
other  full  tilt.  Next  moment,  they're  both  flat  on  their 
bocks  in  the  road,  mortolly  wounded.  And,  each  hav¬ 
ing  gone  through  the  gate  when  they  charged,  each 
sees  os  he  draws  his  dying  breoth  that  the  gate  is 
actually  white  on  one  side,  block  on  the  other. 


Timely  little  story.  For  now  that  we  hove  a  peace 
organization,  those  who  worked  with  the  printed  word 
to  help  get  it  will  use  millions  more  lines  of  type  to 
help  make  it  work  properly. 

They  will  remind  Americans  that  even  when  some 
nation's  point  of  view  seems  wickedly  block  to  us, 
it  may  look  nice  and  white  from  the  other  fellow's 
side.  Only  if  it  is  backed  by  a  see-the-other-fellow's- 
side-of-it  attitude  among  the  peoples  of  the  world 
can  peoce-making  machinery  really  work.  Intertype, 
360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  2,  N.  Y.  Futun  Family 
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THE  FOXJRTH  ESTATE 

SniTE  17M  TDiBS  TOWD  •  NBW  YOU  •  4ZND  STREET  AND  RROADWAV 

Britain’s  Biitzed  Provinciais  Never  Failed 


Printed  on  Peer's  Tennis  Court 
And  at  Edge  of  Coal  Mine 


LONDON.  Aug.  a— Britain’s  100 
Provincial  dailies  and  1,000 
iKMoe-town  weeklies — although 
latny  were  bombed  out  of  their 
printing  offices  or  had  to  evac- 
late  because  of  failure  of  public 
utility  services  ( electricity  and 
gis)— did  not  miss  a  single  issue 
Sroughout  the  war  years. 

I  It  became  necessary  for  the 
j  Sxeter  Express  &  Echo  (daily 
'  evening),  and  its  two  associated 
weekly  papers,  to  use  an  emer¬ 
gency  plant  which  had  been 
initalled  on  the  tennis  court  at 
the  Earl  of  Devon’s  country  seat 
at  Powderham  Park,  seven 
miles  from  Exeter. 

The  city  had  suffered  when 
the  Luftwaffe  carried  out  one  of 
their  Baedeker  raids  on  the  old 
(^thedral  town.  Incendiaries 
had  fallen  on  the  roof  of  the 
oRces  near  the  Cathedral,  but 
the  fire  was  prevented  from 
spreading  by  the  concrete  floor 
and  the  unfailing  efforts  of  the 
Fire  Brigade.  It  was  really  the 
water  that  was  poured  onto  the 
building  that  caused  it  to  be 
evacuated  after  a  6  a.m.  curb- 
side  conference  between  Mrs. 
M.  Kirk  Gatey  (director)  and 
her  departmental  heads. 

Sfo#  'It  OH  tho  Way' 

On  the  tennis  court  at  Pow¬ 
derham  Park  presses,  linos  and 
stereo  foundry  had  all  been  set 
up.  Special  electric  cables  had 
been  carried  on  to  the  site,  and 
eMh  day  members  of  the  staff 
travelled  between  homes  in  Exe¬ 
ter  and  the  emergency  printing 
and  publishing  office  on  the  Earl 
of  Devon’s  estate. 

Some  months  earlier,  when 
Plymouth  was  bombed,  the 
newspaper  office  at  Exeter  had 
taken  on  the  production — in  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  own  evening  and 


SIR  PRINTING 

Jjv  Hw  first  time  In  its  history,  the 
“"Ihli  Royal  Navy  is  producing  its 
^  Haws  paper,  the  Pacific  Post,  and 
Admiral  Sir  Bruce  Fraser  set- 
"•1  type  for  it  in  a  newspaper  com- 
^*•*9  room  in  Sydney,  Australia. 


two  weeklies — of  the  Western 
Morning  News  (daily  morning) 
and  Western  Evening  Herald 
(daily  evening ) .  Telephonic 
communication  between  Ply¬ 
mouth  and  the  outside  world 
had  been  cut  off  by  enemy 
bombing  of  the  port.  At  1  a.m. 
Mrs.  Gatey  at  Exeter  was  ad¬ 
vised  by  telephone  from  Bristol 
that  the  Plymouth  morning  pa¬ 
per  would  be  printed  at  her 
plant  that  day,  and  that  the 
nucleus  staff  was  on  its  way 
from  Plymouth. 

Members  of  the  Exeter  staff 
were  collected  by  car  and,  work¬ 
ing  closely  with  the  Plymouth 
staff,  they  produced  the  West¬ 


ern  Morning  News  that  day, 
and  it  was  distributed  to  the 
homes  of  the  South  and  South¬ 
west  of  England  as  it  had  al¬ 
ways  been  distributed,  though 
it  had  been  printed  44  miles 
away  from  its  own  office. 

The  staff,  with  such  type  and 
material  as  they  had  been  able 
to  gather,  had  motored  in  the 
absolute  blackout  over  44  miles 
of  country  and  moorland  roads 
to  Exeter.  The  evening  paper 
was  produced  at  Exeter,  along 
with  the  Exeter  evening  paper. 
This  went  on  for  some  time. 

When  South  Wales  received 
attention  from  German  bombers, 
the  first  daily  newspaper  office 
to  be  incapacitated  was  that  of 
the  South  Wales  Evening  Post 
at  Swansea  and.  having  regard 
to  a  mutual  assistance  arrange¬ 
ment,  publication  was  continued 
from  the  offices  of  the  Western 
Mail  (daily  morning)  at  Cardiff. 
But  the  Western  Mail  office  re¬ 
ceived  attention,  and  a  move 
was  then  made  to  Newport. 
Monmouthshire,  where,  at  the 
offices  of  the  South  Wales  Eve¬ 
ning  Argus  (daily  evening),  the 
one  morning  paper  and  the  three 
evenings  of  Wales  were  all 
printed  and  produced  in  the  one 
day. 

3  fn  I  Flaot 

One  of  the  worst  experiences 
was  that  of  Southern  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Ltd.,  proprietors  of  the 
Southern  Daily  Echo  ( South¬ 
ampton  ) .  Bournemouth  Daily 
Echo  (Bournemouth)  and  Dor¬ 
set  Daily  Echo  (Weymouth) — 
three^aily  evenings.  There  was 
almost  complete  destruction  of 
the  head  office  and  works  at 
Southampton  in  a  raid  on  Nov. 
30,  1940,  and  it  became  neces¬ 


sary  to  print  the  Southampton 
paper  at  the  Bournemouth  office 
29V,j  miles  away,  with  all  the 
inconvenience  and  the  loss  of 
time  in  evening  paper  produc¬ 
tion.  But  the  second  blow  fell 
on  April  3,  1942.  when  the 

Weymouth  offices  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  enemy  action,  and 
the  Weymouth  paper  then 
turned  to  the  sister-office  at 
Bournemouth  25  miles  away, 
and  so  for  a  long  time  the 
Bournemouth  office,  equipped 
to  produce  one  daily  evening 
paper,  was.  in  fact,  producing 
three. 

On  the  northeast  coast  of 
England  are  the  twin  towns  of 


South  Shields  and  North  Shields. 
Each  produces  an  evening  news¬ 
paper — South  Shields  for  the 
south  bank  of  the  River  ’Tyne 
and  County  Durham,  and  North 
Shields  for  the  north  bank  of 
the  River  Tyne  and  North¬ 
umberland.  Both  papers  are 
owned  by  the  Northern  Press, 
Ltd. 

Damago  lo  Yorkskiro 

On  the  night  of  Sept.  30,  1941, 
the  two  offices  were  put  out  of 
action  within  10  minutes  by 
enemy  raiders.  Plans  had  been 
prepared  for  transfer  of  produc¬ 
tion  from  one  office  to  the  other 
if  one  of  the  two  offices  was 
damaged,  but.  having  regard  to 
the  proximity  of  these  two 
ports,  the  preparatory  plans  had 
gone  further  and  provided  for 
arrangements  if  both  offices 
were  knocked  out.  Without  any 
break  in  production  the  Shields 
Gazette  (South  Shields)  was 
next  day  produced  at  the  offices 
of  the  Sunderland  Echo,  12  miles 
away,  and  the  Shields  Evening 
News  (North  Shields)  was 
printed  and  produced  by  the 
Newcastle  Chronicle  office.  10 
miles  away. 

At  South  Shields  three  fire- 
watchers — a  sub-editor  and  two 
lino  operators — were  on  duty  in 
the  building  at  the  time  of  the 
raid,  and  were  buried  in  the 
debris.  ’The  chief  reporter  was 
on  the  first  floor  when  the  first 
bomb  struck  the  building.  He 
was  flung  to  the  floor,  stunned 
and  buried  in  the  wreckage  and 
splintered  glass.  A  yard  away 
from  him  part  of  the  building 
had  collapsed.  He  groped  his 
way  in  the  darkness  down  the 
shattered  staircase  and,  although 
suffering  from  shock,  his  in¬ 


juries  were  not  very  serious 

York,  with  its  famous  Minster, 
suffered  serious  damage  in  one 
of  the  Luftwaffe’s  Baedeker 
raids  on  April  29,  1942.  'The 
offices  of  the  Yorkshire  Evening 
Press  (daily  evening)  and  the 
Yorkshire  Herald  (weekly)  were 
seriously  damaged.  At  dawn, 
despite  all  efforts  of  firewatch- 
ers  and  firemen,  the  offices  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  grim  ruin.  The 
commercial  office  had  been  bad¬ 
ly  damaged;  the  composing  room 
destroy^;  only  a  tangled  mass  of 
steel  and  rubble  marked  the 
spot  where  a  few  hours  before 
busy  linos  and  presses  had 
turned  out  the  evening  news¬ 
paper. 

The  stereo  department,  al¬ 
though  flooded  and  partly  dam¬ 
aged,  was  saved  by  the  firm’s 
own  fire-fighters,  but  water  had 
rendered  the  motors  of  the 
presses  useless.  ’The  roof  of 
the  editorial  department  had 
gone;  the  telephone  switchboard 
was  ruined;  the  reporters’  room 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  the  col¬ 
lapsed  roof,  and  in  the  wire 
room  little  was  left  that  was 
identifiable  as  ever  having  been 
part  of  the  Creed  installation. 
While  the  fire  had  wrought 
havoc  throughout  the  offices 
reels  of  perforated  ticker-tape 
somehow  escaped.  In  the  sub¬ 
editors’  room  not  a  file  or  book 
was  recognizable.  All  that  re¬ 
mained  of  the  roof  were  charred 
beams,  but  some  of  them  were 
lying  on  the  floor. 

Production  at  that  office  next 
day  was  obviously  impossible, 
but  again  mutual  assistance 
plans  made  well  in  advance 
came  into  operation.  ’The  York¬ 
shire  Press  printed  for  that  day 
and  for  five  other  days  at  the 
Yorkshire  Evening  News  office 
(Leeds).  24  miles  away,  and  the 
Yorkshire  Herald  was  printed 
by  the  Harrogate  Herald.  20 
miles  away. 

( Continued  on  page  71 ) 


2-Year  Recovery 

MonfredI,  C«n.,  Aug.  BritisK 
ncwspapar  companiat  will  not  ba 
abla  to  absorb  a  50%  incraasa  in 
newsprint  bacausa  thay  hava  lost 
so  much  machinary  by  Nazi  bomb¬ 
ing,  Theodore  A.  Stephens,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  George  Nawnas, 
Ltd.  of  London,  publishers  of  60 
United  Kingdom  periodicals,  said 
In  a  racent  interview  hare.  Ha 
added:  "It  will  take  two  years 
before  British  newspapers  can 
compete  on  space  with  American 
or  Canadian  newspapers." 
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By  Leonard  Floteher 

Public  Relatious  Officer,  The  Newspaper  Society 


Newspapers'  Printing  Probtems 
Are  Rounded  Up  for  Research 


WARTIME  experiences  with 

equipment  performance  and 
post-war  visions  of  newspapers 
printed  well  enoMjjh  to  satisfy 
the  editorial  deoartment  and 
beautifully  enough  to  appeal  to 
color-minded  advertisers  lie  be¬ 
hind  the  backlog  of  suggestions 
which  are  piling  up  for  the 
ANPA’s  Mechanical  Research 
Department. 

As  a  basis  for  determining  the 
task  ahead  of  the  newly  author¬ 
ized  division,  with  a  $175,000 
budget  for  five  years,  the  spe¬ 
cial  committee  headed  by  Worth 
C.  Coutney,  general  manager  of 
the  Toledo  ( O. )  Blade,  has  asked 
mechanical  superintendents  to 
submit  lists  of  possible  fields  for 
research. 

These  projects  will  be  an¬ 
alyzed  and  compiled  by  W.  E. 
Wines,  manager  of  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Department,  and 
thus  made  ready  for  the  Research 
Director,  who  is  yet  to  be  named. 
However,  it  is  expected  the  work 
will  be  under  way  in  the  fall. 

Awaited  Aatloanly 

Responding  to  an  inquiry  by 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Leon  A. 
Link,  production  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  made 
clear  how  anxiously  the  newspa¬ 
per  mechanical  departments 
await  the  benefits  of  special  re¬ 
search  in  their  behalf. 

"It  is  our  opinion,”  said  Mr. 
Link,  “that  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  and  appeal  of  newspapers 
must  be  improved  in  the  post¬ 
war  period  by  better  printing 
and  intelligent  use  of  color.  We 
believe  that  all  designers  and 
manufacturers  of  printing  equip¬ 
ment  should  recognize  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  improv^  appearance. 

“We  believe  there  is  opportun¬ 
ity  for  great  improvement  with 
the  continuation  of  present  proc¬ 
esses.  The  Industry  should, 
however,  possess  enough  adven¬ 
ture  to  give  full  consideration 
and  practical  tests  to  yet  un¬ 
proven  and  untried  processes.  It 
seems  to  us  the  research  pro¬ 
gram  inagurated  by  the  ANPA 
opens  up  possibilities  for  that 
kind  of  exploration.” 

Digest  of  Opinions 

How  production  men  are 
thinking  was  disclosed  in  a  col¬ 
lection  of  opinions  published  re¬ 
cently  by  Printing  Equipment 
Engineer.  A  digest  follows: 

A.  H.  Burns,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune:  “The  results  of  Re¬ 
search  must,  in  the  case  of  news¬ 
papers,  recognize  and  be  in  con¬ 
formity  with  that  element  that 
makes  the  newspaper  popular 
and  that  requisite  is  the  speed 
of  production.  Any  result  of  re¬ 
search  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  will  not  be  successful  if  it 
tends  to  delay  the  delivery  of 
news  to  the  reading  public.” 

John  Keating,  production 
manager,  Milwaukee  I  Wis. ) 
Journal:  “Before  getting  into 
newspaper  color  printing  re¬ 
search,  the  program  should  be 
confin^  to  basic  black  and  white 
printing — at  least  for  the  pres- 
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ent.  After  that — well,  it  looks 
as  though  many  of  our  color- 
nrinting  problems  would  be 
■folvpd  automatically.  In  that 
event,  color  printing  in  newspa- 
ner<!  will  run  riot  throughout  the 
’and.  .  .  .  First  impression  print¬ 
ing  should  be  one  of  the  first 
research  objectives.  .  .  .  There 
are  too  many  process  details 
aside  from  our  .scant  knowledge 
about  ink  and  paper  for  us  to 
identify  and  evaluate  the  grem¬ 
lins  causing  disappointing  re¬ 
sults.” 

In  ingraving  Room 

Ebbie  M.  Jennison,  photo-en- 
gravin*?  '•’"'erintendent,  Min- 
"rartnlis  (Minn.)  Star  Journal 
and  Tribune:  “There  are  two  out¬ 
standing  things  in  the  engraving 
department  on  which  a  lot  of  re¬ 
search  work  could  be  done.  The 
first  is  roll  film;  the  second  is 
cold  top  enamel.  ...  If  a  film 
could  be  developed  to  the  den¬ 
sity  of  .sheet  film  or  the  old  wet 
plate  negative,  it  would  save  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  the  print¬ 
ing  department  and  we  would 
see  a  sharper  reproduction  in 
newspapers.  .  .  .  When  a  cold 
top  enamel  is  developed  that 
does  not  change  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  or  with  weather 
conditions,  we  will  have  made 
a  great  .stride  in  the  elimination 
of  makeover  plates  in  both  print¬ 
ing  and  etching  departments.” 

Claude  L.  Baker,  composing 
room  superintendent.  New  Or¬ 
leans  States  and  Times-Pica- 
yune:  “Research  ( in  newspaper 
art  work)  should  be  conducted 
from  copy  through  the  press¬ 
room.  .  .  .  By  shrinkage  we  dis¬ 
tort  our  type  and  the  detail  of 
our  cuts.  ...  If  we  must  use 
a  narrower  newsprint  roll, 
wouldn’t  it  be  better  if  we  adopt 
an  llVi-pica  column  and  use 
6-pt.  column  rules  so  that  we 
could  get  a  little  air  between 
the  column?  We  could  then 
practically  eliminate  the  shrink¬ 
age.  .  .  .  Why  not  make  this  one 
of  the  first  research  projects? 

George  Fuller,  stereotype  su¬ 
perintendent,  Cleveland  Press: 
“Research  might  tell  us  whether 
hardness,  softness  or  density  of 
mat  causes  concaves  in  the  solids 
of  halftones  in  the  curved  plate. 
.  .  .  Research  to  determine  the 
really  proper  system  of  molding, 
whether  direct  pressure  or  mat 
loller  molding  gives  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  would  be  interesting.” 

Earl  R.  Weiskittel,  pressroom 
superintendent,  Youngstown 
(O.)  Vindicator:  “First  impres¬ 
sion  printing  should  be  the  first 
order  of  business  for  any  re¬ 
search  body.  .  .  .  The  ink  we  use 
is  another  thing  that  should  be 
given  a  lot  of  study.” 

Joe  Menard,  mailroom  super¬ 
intendent,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune :  “The  machin¬ 
ery  most  needed  in  a  large  mail¬ 
ing  room  now  is  an  inserting 
machine  that  will  handle  any 
kind  of  sections,  including  roto 
on  the  outside  of  the  rest  of  the 
sections.  Thousands  of  papers 
are  inserted  by  hand,  but  why?” 


Art  Backs  Up  Art— By  Design— 
And  Ends  First  impression  Woes 

By  Arch  Dixon 


(Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  Dixon, 
who  is  superintendent  of  the  en¬ 
graving  department,  has  been 
working  with  Leland  Vance,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  on  the 
reverse  pyramid  makeup  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  story). 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug. 
5 — First  impression  blues  have 
been  sung  in  every  newspaper 
office  in  the  country.  Every  of¬ 
fice  has  seen  beautiful  copy,  run¬ 
ning  on  page  3,  processed  on  an 
engraver’s  fiat  with  similar 
copies,  moulded  and  cast  in  the 
same  careful  manner  as  page  1 
or  4  in  the  stereotype  room  and 
run  on  the  same  press  that  makes 
page  1  and  4  sparkle,  come  out 
like  a  mottled  caricature  of  the 
original  art. 

If  you  are  in  the  engraving, 
stereotype  or  press  room,  you’ve 
seen  the  finger  of  blame  waving 
in  your  direction.  If  you  are  in 
the  editorial  or  ad  end,  you’ve 
pointed  that  finger. 

'Oe  It  Off  Purposo' 

Everyone  in  the  business 
knows  that  when  art  backs  up 
art,  both  the  first  and  second  im¬ 
pressions  benefit.  The  trouble 
was  that  with  the  conventional 
pyramid  or  valley  page  make¬ 
ups,  backing  up  art  on  first  and 
second  impressions  was  an  ac¬ 
cident  rather  than  a  practice. 
Sure,  we  all  try  to  put  some  big 
art  back  of  page  1  Sunday  so¬ 
ciety  or  a  picture  page  but  that’s 
about  all. 

The  editorial  and  mechanical 
heads  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Oklahoma  City  Times,  no¬ 
ting  that  when  art  happened  to 
back  up  art  the  results  were 
startling,  decided  to  ‘do  it  on 
purpose.’  By  making  up  the 
odd  pages  with  the  pyramid’s 
peak  to  the  right  as  is  the  usual 
custom  and  the  even  pages  with 
the  pyramid’s  peak  to  the  left, 
ads  would  always  back  up  ads 
and  news  art  could  be  planned 
to  back  up  news  art  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  page. 


The  ad  makeup  department 
and  the  editorial  makeupi 
worked  out  a  few  difficultia 
together  and  the  new  stjrk 
makeup  clicked  from  the  itut 
First  impression  pages  are  hud 
to  tell  from  second  impresuon. 
strike  through  and  slur  bin 
been  cut  down  and  the  advertir 
ing  department  has  commented 
on  improved  printing  throuih- 
out  the  papers. 

The  extra  time  and  trouble  in¬ 
volved  in  the  change  proved 
negligible.  The  editorial  de¬ 
partment  exercises  tight  conWl 
over  the  layout  of  all  inside 
pages,  and  once  the  makeup 
editor  got  used  to  the  reverse 
pattern,  it  was  easy. 

All  departments  have  been 
pleased  with  the  result. 

Los  Angeles  Daily  Ha 
Plans  for  Equipment 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Auj.  7- 
Plans  for  the  post-war  operaton 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Her¬ 
ald  and  Express  call  for:  Net 
highspeed  presses  of  the  latestde- 
sign,  improvements  for  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  stereotype  and  en¬ 
graving  departments. 


Paradise  Found 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug.  7— Tk* 
Indianapolis  Star's  city  room  os- 
ployas  have  moved  into  their  m* 
quarters.  New  furniture,  fluores¬ 
cent  lighting,  linoleum  tile  floeo 
and  sound  proof  ceilings,  with  the 
A.  P.,  the  A.  P.  Wire  Photo,  end 
Western  Union  departments  en¬ 
closed  in  glass,  help  to  make  it  the 
best  lighted  and  finest  equipped 
city  room  in  the  U.  S. 
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pressroom 


and  yianagement  Agree , . . 


. . .  the  Hoe  Press  has  everything ! 


Men  who  earn  their  living  in  newspaper  press¬ 
rooms  have  an  expert's  slant  on  what  a  newspaper 
press  should  be  in  design,  construction  and 
operation. 

So  when  pressmen  and  mechanical  executives 
on  many  of  the  country's  leading  dailies  say,  in 
effect,  the  Hoe  Super-Production  Newspaper  Press 
"has  everything"  you  may  be  sure  they  Eire  thinking 
of  its  anti-friction  bearings,  automatic  ink  control, 
single-stroke  lockup,  micrometer  impression  adjust¬ 
ment  and  many  other  advanced  features  which 
contribute  to  the  overall  efficiency  of  the  Hoe  press. 
Production  men,  especially,  appreciate  the  skillful 
designing  and  engineering  which  gives  the  Hoe  its 
fast,  big-volume  output,  its  fine  printing  and  fold¬ 
ing  qualities,  reduced  ink  consxunption  and  re¬ 
duced  paper  waste,  its  numerous  safety  features 


and  great  operating  convenience. 

The  fully  equipped  Hoe  Arched-Type  Super- 
Production  Newspaper  Press,  with  Super-Produc¬ 
tion  Folder,  3-arm  Paper  Reels.  Electric  Tensions 
and  Full-Speed  Pcisters,  certainly  heis  everything  a 
pressroom  expert  could  desire  —  including  cin 
undivided  responsibility  for  trouble-free  operation 
of  all  parts. 

And  the  expert  judgment  of  pressroom  personnel 
is  widely  confirmed  by  expert  mcinagement.  You'll 
find  Hoe  presses  smoothly  turning  out  the  big  runs 
of  many  of  the  great  American  dailies  which 
demand  —  and  get  —  the  maximum  in  press  per¬ 
formance,  durability  and  low  maintenance. 

When  you  contemplate  a  pressroom  replacement 
consider  this  widespread  agreement  on  Hoe  —  and 
send  for  the  Hoe  representative. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC.,  910  EAST  138th  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  54,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES:  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  BIRMINGHAM  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Anniston  Star's 
Plant  Modernized 


wimE’UioiiicEsi 


DALLAS.  Text..  Aug.  8— Anti-  Dallas’  master  plan  for  post-wt 
cipating  the  need  for  expansion  development  wbrnh^  anticipitei 
with  the  coming  of  peace,  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  which  for 
60  years  has  been  at  one  loca¬ 
tion.  is  going  to  move. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Publisher  G.  B.  Dealey  in  re¬ 
vealing  that  a  site, 
across  from  the  Dallas  Union 
Terminal,  has  been  acquired. 

The  present  plant  on  Com-  Texas, 
merce  Street,  between  Austin 
and  Lamar,  known  familiarly  as  HHa 
The  Old  Lady  of  Lamar  Street,”  WIIU 
has  been  enlarged  nine  times  to  J 

keep  up  with  expansion  of  fa-  KfOQ 
cilities  and  personnel. 

Recently,  when  it  was  impos-  Otto 
sible  to  expand  more  on  its  pres-  execui 
ent  site,  the  News  purchased  ad-  graphi 
ditional  property  on  Main  Street,  and  Vi 
at  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  plant 
proposed  to  add  an  annex.  But.  tion  m 
carrier  and  mail  room,  which  Newspapers  will  be  invited  to  after  architects  looked  over  the  type  p 
boasts  a  conveyor  system  to  submit  their  ink  problems  to  the  new  plot,  it  was  found  that  the  workii 
transfer  the  papers  from  the  Printing  Ink  Research  Institute  .«pace  still  would  not  be  ade-  Los  A 
presses  to  the  distribution  tables,  which  the  National  Association  quate.  In  1 

The  press  and  stereotype  of  Printing  Ink  Makers.  Inc.  is  George  L.  Dahl,  a  leading  of  the 

rooms  have  also  been  redesigned  setting  up.  Editor  &  Publisher  Dallas  architect,  is  now  drawing  compo 

and  enlarged,  and  the  expanded  was  informed  this  week.  up  plans  for  the  building  which  Alhann 

editorial  department  has  been  Announced  only  in  the  last  will  cost  in  excess  of  $2,000,000.  superi 

refinished  to  harmonize  with  few  weeks,  the  Institute  pro-  William  Ginsberg,  New  York  oocate 
new  interior  decorations  posal  has  won  immediate  ap-  engineer,  who  has  had  a  number  Campi 
throughout  the  building.  proval  and  subscriptions  amount-  of  contracts  of  this  type,  will  de-  Ill..  ai 

ing  to  more  than  ^0,000 — which  sign  the  mechanical  units.  of  tha 

ClAWAitf  IaiivrsI  was  the  original  estimate — are  The  proposed  plant  will  front  Before 

JlvfClIj  rli  JUUlllOl  expected  to  be  in  hand  by  the  200  feet  on  Jefferson,  at  Hous-  in  Ma: 

r*  I  AI  <  time  of  a  conference  of  printing  ton.  The  plot  is  1,000  feet  deep,  superi 

““  ‘  The  situation  is  in  line  with  Hall  1 


the  city’s  growth  to  1,0CI0.JH 
persons. 

The  new  site,  as  well  ai  thi 
present  location  of  the  public 
ing  company,  was  selected  b 
.j  ...  Mr.  Dealey  who  started  work  a 
directly  $3  a  week  in  Galveston  in  im 
’le  parent  firm,  now  t 
business  institution 
He  is  now  chairman. 


ANSWER:  820 


ink  makers  Sept.  26-27  at  At¬ 
lantic  City. 

’’Printing  ink  research,”  the 
introductory  brochure  stated, 
“legitimately  lies  within  the 
field  of  the  printing  ink  industry 
as  against  printing  ink  research 
being  done  by  the  trades  served 
by  that  industry.” 

The  Lithographic  Technical 
Foundation,  it  was  pointed  out. 
undertakes  printing  ink  research 
and  seeks  the  financial  support 
of  the  printing  ink  industry. 

A  chemist  experienced  in  re¬ 
search  work  drew  up  a  tentative 
budget,  as  follows:  Personnel 
( chemists,  assistants,  ink  formu- 
lators  and  assistants),  $21,000; 
equipment  ($10,000  investment) 
amortized  on  a  five-year  basis, 
$2,000;  and  rent,  power  and  in¬ 
cidentals,  $7,000. 


The  Stevens  Point  (Wis.) 
Daily  Journal  has  announced 
plans  for  construction  of  a  new 
building  to  house  all  operations, 
which  are  now  spread  out  in 
three  buildings.  The  daily  is 
seeking  to  buy  property  on 
North  Third  Street  on  which  to 
erect  the  new  structure. 

’The  Journal  moved  into  the 
brick  building  at  114  North 
’Third  Street  in  1919  after  con¬ 
solidation  with  the  Gazette.  Its 
main  office  is  still  there.  In  1920 
it  purchased  a  brick  building  at 
SI"?  Normal  Street,  and  in  1937 
a  frame  building  at  116  North 
Third  was  acquired. 

The  new  building  will  provide 
storage  room  for  newsprint. 


QUESTION 


ANSWER: 

The  Plus  Plan  keeps  the  ingredients 
of  your  metal  supply  in  proper 
balance  at  all  times;  this  insures 
minimum  casting  temperatures  and 
those  temperatures  give  low  dross- 
ing  .  .  .  Low  drossing,  lower  tem¬ 
peratures  give  lower  yearly  metal 
costs. 


Maj.  DePoy  Returns 
To  linotype's  Statf 


SERVING  • 
NEWSPAPERS 

SINCE  1924 


Major  Tom  E.  DePoy.  who 
joined  the  Linotype  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1939  and  served  as  a  pro¬ 
duction  engineer  in  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  Air  Corps  nearly  three 
years  ago,  has  returned  to  the 
company  as  a  special  repre¬ 
sentative  of  its  Executive  Sales 
offices. 

DePoy  is  the  son  of  E.  Hod 
DePoy.  for  33  years  publisher 
of  the  Van  Buren  (Ind. )  News- 
Eagle,  and  learned  his  trade  in 
his  father’s  plant.  Later  he 
served  as  manager  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  Dress  at  Taylor  Univer¬ 
sity,  Upland.  Ind..  and  then  as 
manager  of  the  commercial 
printing  department  and  as  a 
member  of  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Wabash  Plain  Dealer 
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,niE  TWINTYPE  MOLD  THAT  CASTS  THE  DOUBLE-EAH  SLIP-OFF  INGOT 
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[Why  the  Double-ear? 

Let''s  compare  the  Double-ear  (patented)  ingot 
with  the  one-ear  ingot. 

1.  You  till, the  molds  and  when  the  metal  has 
frozen  solid,  you  turn  them  over.  Where 
the  ingot  has  one  ear.  the  heavier  end 
loosens  first,  causing  the  ear  to  stick  in  the 
mold.  You  then  hammer  at  the  mold  to 
loosen  the  complete  ingot  so  that  it  will  drop 
out  of  its  cavity. 

U'ith  an  ear  at  each  entl.  the  ingot  it 
perfectly  balanced  and  drops  out  auto¬ 
matically  as  soon  as  the  mold  is  turned 
over.  So  much  for  the  saving  of  time 
and  labor  in  the  remelt-room. 

2.  Now  tor  the  Composing-room. 

Where  the  ingot  has  one  ear  you  pick  it  up. 
twist  it  around  (22V2  lbs.)  so  that  the  ear  is 
at  the  upper  end  to  catch  on  to  the  hook. 

ff'ith  the  Double-ear  in¬ 
got  there  is  no  twisting  of 
the  22V2  llf»>  af  metal — 
hotvever  yon  mtry  happen 
to  pick  it  up,  one  of  the 
ears  is  always  at  the  upper 
end  ready  to  receive  the 
hook.  And  be^-ause  of 
the  bevelled  ears,  it  slips 
on  to  the  hook  without 
effort.  ( IS iUe  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  why  the  hook  will 
sliile  right  into  the  bev- 
elled  V  of  the  ear.) 

3.  And  here's  another  advantage  of  the 
Double-ear  ingot  over  the  one-ear  ingot. 
You  yourself,  have  two  ears — one  on  each 
side  of  your  head.  If  one  of  your  ear-dnuns 
should  break,  you  will  still  be  able  to  hear 
with  your  other  ear. 

//’s  the  same  ivith  the  Double^ar  Slip-off  ingot. 
If  in  the  course  of  handling,  one  ear  should 
happen  to  break,  there  is  alivttys  the  other  to 
carry  through.  If^ith  the  single  ear  ingot  it 
would  require  remelting — more  work,  more 
dross,  more  time  lost. 

Why  the  Slip-off? 

The  second  half  of  its  name  is  of  first  interest  in 
the  Double-ear  Slip-off  ingot — ^the  open  ear. 
Let's  compare  this  with  the  old  style  feeder 
ingot. 

i  you  are  still  using  the  ingot  with  the  closed  ear.  you've 
9ot  to  be  right  there  at  the  pot  when  it  has  melted  down 


to  the  tip.  The  tip  is  hot.  You  put  on  a  pKzir  of  gloves.  *or 
with  pliers  you  lift  it  from  the  hook  and  drop  it  in  the  pot. 
Now  let  us  see  what  you  do  with  the  Slip-off  ingot. 

Otwe  on  the  hook,  the  Slip-off  ingot  needs  tut 
further  attention.  If^hen  the  ingot  has  melted 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ear,  the  tip  drops 
quietly  into  the  pitt  anti  the  hook  is  still  a  full 
three  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  metal. 

The  next  thought  that  comes  to  mind  is  the  kind  of  mold 
you  need  to  cast  the  Double-ear  Slip-off  ingot. 

The  answer  is  the  Twintype  ingot  mold  designed  for 
water-cooling  and  the  Roll-over  mold  for  air-cooling. 
'The  twintype  water-cooled  molds  are  constructed 
with  cavities  above  and  below.  'This  permits  quicker 
cooling  and  faster  production.  While  the  upper 
cavities  ore  being  tilled,  the  lower  ones  are  cooling. 
The  perfect  balance  of  the  mold  and  the  insulated 
handles  located  conveniently  in  front  of  the  mold 
permit  dumping  the  ingots  with  practically  no  effort. 
The  ingots  slide  quietly  out  at  the  sides  into  cradles, 
a  decided  advantage  over  the  old-style  molds  that 
dump  the  ingots  with  a  noisy  bang  beneath  the  mold 
where  you  have  to  drag  them  out. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  machines  are  not  equipped  with 
feeders.  You  would  then  want  some  of  the  ingots  cast 
in  sections  for  hand  feeding.  This  is  provided  in  the 
patented  Double-purpose  mold 

which  casts  both  standard  and  sectional  ingots.  Tlie 
sectional  division  of  the  mold  casts  ingots  that  are 
easily  broken  into  pieces  of  the  correct  size  and 
weight  for  hand  feeding.  It  is  also  desirable  for 
Monotype  composing  machine  and  is  especially 
adapted  where  the  pot  space  does  not  readily  permit 
the  entrance  of  a  standard  feeder  ingot. 


Every  owner  of  a  Twintype  water- 
cooled  mold  or  a  Roll-over  air-cooled 
mold  is  designated  by  a  number  which 
appears  on  every  ingot  cast  from  that 
mold  and  identifies  its  ownership. 
Every  ingot  also  carries  the  phrase 

THIS  INGOT  IS  NOT  TO  BE  SOLD 


United  American  Metals  Corporation 


I  Diamond  Street 
•DOKLYN  22,  N.  Y. 


4101  Curtis  Avenue 
BALTIMORE  26,  MD. 


2246  W.  Hubbard  Street 
CHICAGO  12,  ILL. 


785  Bryant  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO  7,  CAL. 


2448  E.  25th  Street 
LOS  ANGELES  11,  CAL. 


An  illustrated  catalogue  with  a  complete  description  oi  the 
Big  Chief  and  Little  Chief  Remelters.  the  Twintype  and 
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Roll-over  molds,  Slip-olf-ingot,  Iordan  feeder,  besides  other 
information  may  be  had  by  addressing  our  neorest  plant. 
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Infra  Red  Bulbs 


MAKEUP  SUGGESTIONS 


Aid  Shrinkage 


Philadelphia,  Aug.  8 — If  it 
hadn’t  been  for  a  case  of  mid¬ 
summer  insomnia,  James  M. 
Toler,  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
might  never  have  gotten  around 
to  the  invention  of  his  new  mat 
shrinker,  a  device  which  is  sav¬ 
ing  more  newsprint,  the  Record 
having  recently  changed  from 
M-Inch  to  65-inch  paper  rolls, 
thus  saving  lVi%  of  the  precious 
material. 

A  Journeyman  stereotyper, 
Toler  got  thinking  one  night 
about  utilizing  infra  red  lights 
on  a  contraption  he  had  in 
mind.  For  several  hours  he 
tossed  in  bed.  unable  to  sleep. 
Rising  early,  he  went  down  to 
the  plant  and  began  assembling 
various  materials,  including  a 
supply  of  light  gauze  sheet  metal 
such  as  plumbers  and  tinsmiths 
use.  several  light  sockets,  two 
dozen  infra  red  light  bulbs,  some 
piano  wire,  soldering  apparatus 
and  an  electric  outlet. 

Rigging  up  a  peculiar  looking 
box.  with  a  door  opening  in 
front,  and  both  bottom  and  top 
arranged  on  pulley  devices. 
Toler  put  together  his  new  mat 
shrinker.  As  the  page  mats 
come  from  the  mat  roller,  they 
go  into  this  shrinker  for  30  sec¬ 
onds.  which  is  just  about  time 
enough  to  take  about  %  inch 
from  the  matrice.  The  penetrat¬ 
ing  heat  action  of  the  batteries 
of  infra  red  bulbs  upon  the  mat. 
which  is  resting  on  strands  of 
taut  piano  wire,  does  the  shrink¬ 
ing  without  distortion,  buckling 
or  deterioration  of  the  mat. 

The  real  trick  involved  is  the 
spacing  of  the  lights  above  and 
below  the  mat,  Toler  having  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  proper  distance  by 
a  long  series  of  patient  experi¬ 
ments.  After  the  mat  leaves  the 
shrinker.  it  is  backed  up  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  goes  into  the 
Sta-Hi  where  additional  shrink¬ 
age  is  eliminated.  The  balance 
is  obtained  by  using  narrower 
margin  rules. 


Fred  Willis,  Jr.,  Joins 
Atlanta  Staff  of  IPI 


Points  on  Drossing  Up  tho  Editorial  Pago 
ly  Proak  I.  Heffaiaa 

THE  appearance  of  the  editorial 

page  is  important.  The  make¬ 
up  as  well  as  the  contents  in¬ 
dicate  to  the  reader  the  type  of 
newspaper  that  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  daily.  It  is  the  one  page 
in  the  newspaper  which  is 
usually  free  of  all  advertising. 

If  it  needs  some  trimming  to 
dress  it  up  then  by  all  means 
do  something  about  it. 

Many  newspapers  today  set 
their  editorial  pages  in  various 
widths.  Some  of  it  in  two  col¬ 
umns.  some  in  single  column, 
and  some  in  one  and  a  half  col¬ 
umn.  They  would  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain  the  mixture  of 
measurements  if  someone  should 
ask  them.  From  a  typographical 
viewpoint  there  is  no  advantage 
in  that  mode  of  makeup. 

On  an  eight-column  newspa¬ 
per  arrange  the  editorial  page  so 
all  of  it  can  be  set  in  six  columns 
with  18  picas  as  the  measure¬ 
ment  for  each  column.  We  have 
between  98  picas  plus  two  points 
with  the  four-point  column  rule 
and  99  picas  plus  six  points  with 
the  six-point  column  rule.  This 
will  make  the  whole  page  uni¬ 
form.  One  or  two  columns  may 
be  used  for  the  editorials  and 
the  balance  for  the  articles. 

The  three  -  column  cartoon 
which  measures  about  38  picas 
can  be  cut  to  33  picas  in  width. 

When  this  service  comes  in  mat 
form  there  is  considerable 
shrinkage.  The  only  problem 
would  be  the  elimination  of  the 
border.  Some  newspapers  run 
the  cartoon  in  the  center  at  the 
top  while  others  run  it  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  right.  I  prefer  the  latter. 

All  heads  on  the  feature 
stories  should  be  set  in  the  same 
type  face,  and  nothing  larger 
than  30-point.  In  fact,  18  or  24 
is  sufficient.  The  by-line  in  12 
or  14  is  uecommended.  All 
panels  should  be  discarded.  One 
newspaper  had  14  paneled  heads 
on  the  editorial  page  with  many 
of  them  running  side  by  side.  I 
can  assure  you  it  added  no  im¬ 
provement  from  a  typographical 

Eliminate  all  of  those  six-pica 
halftones  from  the  page.  There 
is  no  need  for  everyday  publica¬ 
tion  of  these  pictures  when  the 
writer’s  by-line  appears  over  the 


article.  It  adds  nothing  but  a 
gray  or  black  spot  to  mar  rather 
than  improve  the  page. 

The  editorials,  leaded,  should 
be  set  in  type  two  points  larger 
than  the  other  articles.  A  short 
editorial,  indented  one  em  on 
each  side,  set  in  Italic  which 
makes  only  one  paragraph  goes 
very  well  when  sandwiched  be¬ 
tween  two  editorials  that  have 
headings.  Don’t  use  bold  heads 
for  the  editorials.  Select  me¬ 
dium  type  for  what  purpose. 

It  takes  only  a  few  minutes  to 
change  liners  so  that  argument  is 
one  you  can  throw  into  the  waste 
basket  when  you  receive  it.  Most 
of  this  copy  is  in  the  composing 
room  early  for  the  next  day. 


Emergency  Heal 
System  Devised 


Htzec 

[ever 


Huntington,  W  Va.,  An 


The  V 
iced  1 


Weeklies’  Orders 

Weakly  nawipapar  publithart 
plan  to  spend  wall  ever  $10,000,- 
000  for  now  printinq  equipment 
after  the  war,  the  American 
Press  reports  on  the  basis  of  a 
survey  just  completed.  Approx¬ 
imately  2,400  papers,  it  was  in¬ 
dicated,  plan  to  buy  now  presses 
and  1,500  are  in  the  market  for 
typesetting  machines.  More  than 
2,000  were  listed  as  potential  buy¬ 
ers  of  cameras  and  1,400  for  photo 
engraving  equipment. 


Although  the  strike  of 
Fuel  employes  in  this  saqiK^, 
recently  failed  to  retch  3ere  hi 
point  where  the  supply  otiXe  i 
tural  gas  in  the  lines  wti  Xrs  tra 
hausted,  the  Huntington  P|Xnt  cit 
lishing  Company  had  abi^ky  to 
taken  precautions.  —  *- 

Mechanical  Superinte 
C.  A.  Baumgardner  had 
trived  an  ingenious  arran|nSf"‘ 
for  providing  heat  for 
metal  pots  and  other  equi] 

This  consisted  of  a  ‘"r”  _ 
mixing  valve,  with  air  pipti^ 
the  bottom  of  the  “T"  ud 
separate  container  of 
(natural  gas)  connected  to 
side  of  the  top  of  the  “T,' 
trol  valves  permitted  thi 

ture  of  the  air  to  be  n _ 

and  a  fresh  tank  of  Pyi^ 
be  cut  into  the  line 
was  about  to  become  e: 

’This  line  was  then 
to  that  supplying  the  LinntiiiJ 
Ludlow  and  “scorcher”  wHha^' 
tural  gas  so  that  it  could  be 
stitut^  on  an  instant’s 
In  fact,  a  test  changeover 
made  without  missing  the  (oBj' 
duction  of  a  single  line  of 
Several  containers  of  PfiACii 


had  been  stored  in  the  pleat,  aK^  >] 


oil  burner  was  ready  for  aKg,, 
under  the  ten-ton  stereemMniMini 
metal  pots  and  a  small  deii^^  th 
stove  for  the  engraver. 


Fred  L.  Willis,  Jr.  has  joined 
the  sales  force  of  the  Atlanta 
Branch  office  of  International 
Printing  Ink  Di¬ 
vision  of  Inter- 
chemical  C  o  r  - 
poration. 

He  was  born 
and  raised  in 
B  irmin'gjham. 
Alabama  and 
was  a  printing 
salesman  for  12 
years  in  various 
towns  through- 
o  u  t  Alabama 
Georgia  and 
Florida.  Before 
his  association 
with  IPI  he  was  with  J.  H. 
Schroeter  &  Bros.,  Atlanta,  Geor¬ 
gia,  for  nearly  six  years  selling 
printing  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  throughout  the  Southern 
States. 
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age  to  their  offices  or  the  non- 
PoDerS  availability  of  public  utility 

lizw  services.  ‘ 

eVdf  rCQlOCl  The  Belfast  News-Letter  had 

coalinued  from  page  65  set  up  a  very  complete  organi- 
— _ ration  as  an  alternative  should 

aiS'  while  the  reporters  directors 

bwy  in  York  collecting  the  library  was  stripped  of  its 
t  new  a  shuttle  service  of  books  and  shelves  and  high- 
le  news,  o  speed  telegraphic  apparatus  was 

"  iSd^^o  take  the  totalled,  along  with  additional 

ami  eventu-  telephone  lines  and  a  swltch- 
board.  Other  rooms  in  the  house 

?h.»  most  amazina  were  set  aside  for  the  editorial 
One  of  the  most  amazing  commercial  staffs  In  the 

hii  vements  was  the  establish-  commercial  sians.  in  me 

S  brthe  Newcastle  Chron-  coach  house  linos  were  erect^, 
^me  of  the  biggest  Pro-  and  in  a  weaving  shed  nearby 
^  newspaper  offices— of  a  Presses  and  foundry  were  all  set 
mpkte  e^rgency  unit  in  “P  »n  readiness. 
liMings  at  the  pithead  of  a  Hardly  a  Kaldlett  Night 
1  mine  at  Heddon,  eight  At  Bristol  the  two  daily  eve- 
es  from  Newcastle.  This  of-  nings  and  the  daily  morning 
e  produces  one  daily  morning,  were  forced  to  cooperate  in 
e  daily  evening,  one  Sunday  their  productions.  For  many 
one  weekly.  Fortunately,  months  there  was  hardly  a  raid- 
office  itself  escaped  damage  free  night. 

enemy  action,  but  to  ensure  The  Western  Daily  Press  & 
efficiency  of  the  stand-by  Bristol  Mirror  (daily  morning), 
it  eight  miles  away  it  was  when  denied  the  use  of  electric- 
essary  from  time  to  time  to  jty  by  enemy  action,  started  the 
duce  the  paper  there.  hand-setting  of  type  by  lamp- 

There  had  been  difficulty  in  light  in  the  office  air  raid  shel¬ 
ving  alternative  premises  t^r,  and  a  seven-column  one- 
bich,  while  in  a  comparatively  sided  paper  was  produced  on  a 
t  area,  would  be  access^le  flat  bed,  oil-engined  press.  On 
rail  and  road  transport.  The  another  occasion  they  accepted 
pithead  buildings  were  the  hospitality  of  the  Bristol 
uatting  on  the  green  hillside  Evening  World  and  printed  in 
It  tumbles  down  toward  the  their  offices 
ver  Tyne.  They  had  been  in  The  Bristol  Evening  Post  had 
iuse  for  many  years.  The  foreseen  the  possible  stoppage 
ildings  were  intact,  and  they  of  gas  and  electricity  supplies, 
it  themselves  to  adaptation,  ^nd  had  install^  commercial 
t  lea^  path  that  led  to  Ime  duplicating  machines.  On  one 
'*^*®^u^**®®*”*  alive  aga 111.  occasion  this  battery  of  dupli- 

r  bouse  and  the  winding  cators  produced  a  foolscap  sheet 
baukge  sheds  were  trans-  edition  which  sold  throughout 
nisd  into  a  composing  room  the  city.  But  other  emergency 
ith  liDM  and  cases  of  type  measures  were  taken,  and  to 
letoilers  and  winding  gear  overcome  the  absence  of  a  gas 
supply  in  the  stereo  department 
At  Pithead  of  hi  lee  the  gas  burners  were  removed 

TWre  was  room  for  two  huge  ®nd  a  small  fire  was  made  with 
.  The  wire  room  was  set  anthracite  coal.  Later  a  huge 
there  together  with  a  wire-  paraffin  burner'  borrow^  from 
receiving  set  to  supple-  »  shipyard  served  the  pur- 
telephonic  communication.  Pose.  Calor  gas  was  pasred  from 
photographic  department  cylinders  to  linos  to  heat  the 
the  process  people  were  all  in*tal  pots  in  the  absence  of 
.  The  editor,  sub-editors  ‘^°al  gas.  „  ,  ^  , 

reporters  had  their  rooms  „  ^or  some  weeks  the  Bristol 
on  top  of  the  old  pit  ^orld  published  fram 

Into  the  base  of  the  tall  Bristol  Evening  Post  office, 
ey  stack  an  ambulance  and  at  one  time  the  two  Bristol 
was  built.  There  was  also  evening  papers  published  a  joint 
eateen  sheet  from  the  offices  of  the 

Aaother  building  was  con-  Chronicle  at  Bath.  12  miles 

into  a  garage  for  a  dozen  away. 

One  building  stored  tons  The  Portsmouth  Evening  News 
■iwiprint.  Commercial  of-  (daily  evening)  emerged  from 
furnished  down  to  the  the  war  with  its  buildings  and 
detail  of  bookkeeping  plant  intact.  In  fact,  it  provided 
cry,  were  set  up  in  an-  one  of  the  very  few  local  serv- 
building.  Throughout  the  ices  which  functioned  without 
fluorescent  lighting  was  interruption  at  Portsmouth.  Hav- 
led.  ing  regard  to  the  importance 

in  the  heart  of  the  country  of  the  port  and  its  vulnerability 
ooking  the  River  Tyne  this  ihe  management  of  the  Evening 
it.  and  yet  perhaps  most  News  had  the  foresight  to  estab- 
te,  of  all  emergency  lish  an  emergency  office  a  few 


I 


& 


and  publishing  offices  miles  outside  Portsmouth,  hid- 
ned  successfully.  den  in  a  copse  deep  in  the  coun- 

ia  Belfast,  in  Northern  Ire-  tryside,  and  yet  close  to  a  good 
where  one  might  have  ex-  road  junction.  Hidden  away  in 
‘  to  be  free  from  the  atten-  that  copse  and  ready  for  action 
of  enemy  air  raiders,  pre-  at  very  .short  notice  was  a  com- 
try  steps  had  been  taken  plete  production  unit,  including 
tne  managements  of  the  eight  linos,  a  printing  press, 
fltlly  newspapers,  and  stereo  foundry,  and  everything 
ws  a  time  when  the  Bel-  necessary  to  continue  produc- 
Telegraph  office  was  pro-  tion  of  the  Evening  News  if  the 
*11  the  daily  papers  at  office  in  Portsmouth  were  de- 
because  of  either  dam-  stroyed. 
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At  Hull  the  Daily  Mail  (daily 
evening)  office  carried  on  de¬ 
spite  all  difficullies  created  by 
enemy  action.  The  executives 
had  to  face  difficulties  created 
by  failure  of  the  gas  and  water 
services,  but  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  was  presented  when  the 
telegraphic  services  failed,  be¬ 
cause  of  bomb  damage  to  cables, 
and  at  one  time  only  Service 
telephone  calls  were  allowed 
out  of  the  town.  The  Post  Of¬ 
fice  authorities,  however,  read¬ 
ily  realized  the  importance  of 
continued  publication  of  Hull’s 
own  evening  newspapers,  and 
gave  priority  for  a  telephone 
call  to  Leeds,  which  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  news  service  between  the 
offices  of  the  Yorkshire  Post  and 
the  Yorkshire  Evening  News  at 
Leeds  and  the  Daily  Mail  office 
in  Hull.  Trains  and  motorcars 
were  used  to  carry  the  news 
that  could  not  reach  Hull  by 
wire. 

Maey  Honorable  Scare 

The  Hull  Daily  Mail  office 
building  has  many  honorable 
scars.  When  a  land  mine  fell 
only  30  yards  from  the  works 
entrance  798  windows  and  sky¬ 
lights  were  broken,  52  interior 
walls  cracked,  and  the  roof  of 
one  of  the  main  buildings  com¬ 
pletely  lifted. 

The  Liverpool  Post  (daily 
morning)  had  its  office  quite 
literally  marooned  in  May,  1941, 
after  three  nights  of  heavy 
raids.  Although  the  office  itself 
had  escaped  damage  except  for 
a  few  incendiaries  through  the 
roof,  all  neighboring  buildings 
had  been  gutted  by  fire  and 
shattered  by  bombs,  and  the 
streets  wer  blocks  with  debris. 
But  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post 
came  out  as  usual  next  morn¬ 
ing,  thanks  to  the  splendid  co¬ 
operation  of  all  departments, 
and  to  cooperation  by  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian,  which  main¬ 
tained  a  shuttle  service  of  cars 
carrying  news  from  Manchester 
to  Liverpool  which  could  not 
reach  the  port  otherwise  be¬ 
cause  of  the  failure  of  all  tele¬ 
graphic  systems. 

Although  these  and  other 
newspaper  offices  throughout 
the  Provinces  of  Britain  were 
damaged  in  the  air  raids,  and  in 
many  instances  members  of  the 
staff  had  been  rendered  home¬ 
less  by  enemy  action,  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Press  of  Britain  never 
failed.  Not  a  single  issue  was 
lort. 


Elrod 

produces  economically 
leads,  slugs  rule,  base 
of  the  highest  quality. 

• 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Avo  Chicago  14 


Readers 
won’t  wait 
for  press 
adjustments 


Dependability  is  imper¬ 
ative  in  a  newspaper's 
mechanical  equipment; 
for  delays  in  deliverinq 
editions  hurt  circulation, 
damage  prestige.  That 
is  why  so  many  leading 
newspaper  shops  are 
equipped  with  Mercury 
Newspaper  Rollers — 
the  wise  precaution 
against  unnecessary  de¬ 
lays.  These  rollers  are 
so  superbly  balanced 
and  so  rugged,  they  pro¬ 
vide  unfaltering,  safe, 
vibration -free  perform¬ 
ance  at  highest  speeds. 
You  can  count  on  them! 


RRPID  ROllER  CO 
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WiMn  iMw  pouring  shoots  aro  suppliod  for 
roplacomont  on  Automatic  and  Junior 
Autopkitos,  thoy  aro  doliboratoly  fumishod 
slightly  ovorsizo  to  allow  for  normal  woar  on 
tho  matrix  bar  and  clip  lock-up  mochanism. 

Edgos  A  must  bo  filod  to  fit  snuggly  bo- 
Iwoon  tho  two  matrix  holdor  clips  whon 
tho  casting  box  hos  boon  lockod  up.  / 
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;BS  Answers  Critics 
)f  Wet’  Advertising 


By  Jerry  Walker 


Ie  mere  advertising  of  alco- 
^lic  beverages  on  the  radio 

E  given  broadcasters  a  hang- 
,  and  many  now  wish  they 
I  never  touched  the  stuff, 
tringely.  too.  the  stations 
0  are  staggering  the  most 
m  indulging  in  wine  and  beer 
_K  talk  on  the  air  are  news- 
^  afBllates.  Now  the  F^- 
"n  Communications  Commis- 
D  has  the  matter  before  it  in 
I  form  of  a  petition  by  certain 
ihibitlon  elements  who  would 
Me  licenses  away  from  stations. 
Ijust  as  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
wing  System’s  counsel,  Joseph 

fcRf«m  got  busy  with  a  sober 
ense  of  advertising  practices 
1  drew  up  a  brief  for  the  FCC 
iring.  Station  WFAA  of  the 
Jlu  Morning  News  announced 
^ould  take  no  more  programs 
alcoholic  beverages.  The 
lias  Times  -  Herald  station, 
ILD,  is  the  chief  defendant  in 
I  action  instituted  by  a  Texas 
ptirt  minister  who  complained 
I  station  refused  to  sell  him 
le  for  a  program  in  which  he 
iW  preach  against  use  of  al- 
jolic  beverages.  WFAA 
[opped  beer  and  other  such  ad- 
rtising  off  the  air  because  it 
emed  the  matter  controversial 
I  an  area  where  local  option  is 
lowed. 

Fnndcanental  Principle 


Ream's  brief  provides  an  inter- 
ting  study  of  radio’s  advertis- 
( policies,  e^ecially  the  funda- 
eotal  principle  that  time  for 
t  discussion  of  controversial 
Wilic  issues  should  be  made 
tilabie,  without  charge,  on  a 
ir  and  balanced  basis,  so  that 
Keners  may  hear  the  differ- 
s  sides  of  public  questions, 
id  that  time  should  not  be  sold 
t  this  purpose  (except  for 
lUtical  broadcasting  in  the 
■me  of  an  actual  political 
Bpaign).  It  is  also  a  general- 
^oterved  policy  not  to  sell 
se  for  religious  broadcasting. 
Trouble  arose  when  anti-liquor 
^ts  disagreed  with  the  ap- 
totion  of  the  policies  to  them, 
key  maintained  that  programs 
lonmred  by  manufacturers  of 
»  and  wine  amounted  to  “wet 
ropaganda.” 

TWs  argument.  Ream  contends, 
'  Mce^rily  based  upon  the 
loposition  that  any  product  ad- 
stising  amounts  to  propagan- 
t  and,  he  adds,  “this  approach 
I  not  unique  with  the  Prohibi- 
*ists.”  The  same  line  of  rea- 
Bi^an  be,  and  in  many  cases 
“  oeen  applied  to  cigarettes 
“  tobacco,  coffee,  cosmetics, 
J^rietary  medicines,  and  meat 
ytocts.  The  anti  -  tobacco 
“JMent  was  perhaps  the  most 
"^read  and  effective  in  se- 
legislative  enactments. 

Jo*  distinction  between  ad- 
designed  to  promote 
L*^of  goods  or  services  and 
■e  aiTocacy  of  a  political  or 


social  end  has  been  set  forth  by 
Columbia  as  follows:  “We  would 
gladly  sell  time  to  a  common 
carrier  for  the  promotion  of 
travel,  but  if  we  were  asked  to 
sell  time  to  such  a  carrier  which 
it  would  use  to  agitate  for  new 
rates  or  different  regulation,  we 
would  refuse.” 

“As  an  example  of  the  ex¬ 
tremes  to  which  a  failure  to  rec¬ 
ognize  this  distinction  can  lead.” 
Ream’s  brief  states,  “it  has  even 
been  suggested  that  any  adver¬ 
tising  by  a  corporation  which 
has  goods  to  sell  is  designed  or 
tends  to  create  goodwill  for  that 
corporation,  that  such  goodwill  is 
goodwill  for  the  system  of  free 
American  enterprise  of  which 
the  corporation  is  a  part,  and 
that  therefore  if  time  is  sold  for 
this  purpose  time  should  like¬ 
wise  be  sold  to  the  proponents 
of  a  different  social  or  economic 
system  in  order  that  they  may 
advocate  over  the  air  their  own 
particular  system.” 

Some  Consequences 

As  a  few  of  the  consequences 
which  would  inevitably  follow 
commercialization  of  controver¬ 
sial  discussion  on  the  air.  Ream 
mentions: 

1.  Commercial  advertisers  who 
are  now  limited  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  goods  and  services  would 
naturally  insist  upon  the  right 
to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to 
presenting  their  point  of  view  on 
public  issues  which  affected 
them.  .  .  .  For  example,  questions 
of  taxation,  price  control  and 
priority  regulations  would  be 
subjects  for  discussion  on  reg¬ 
ular  commercial  programs  in  ex¬ 
plaining  to  consumers  the  avail¬ 
ability  (or  lack  thereof)  and  the 
price  of  the  advertiser’s  product. 

2.  Newscasters  and  news  ana¬ 
lysts  who,  with  few  exceptions, 
now  present  unbiased  and  fac¬ 
tual  reporting  of  the  news  and 
fair  and  balanced  analysis  of  the 
meaning  of  the  news,  would  be 
irresistibly  drawn  to  a  personal 
editorializing  of  their  broadcasts. 
...  It  would  require  superhuman 
effort  and  intelligence  to  keep 
these  broadcasts  whether  sus¬ 
taining  or  commercial,  free  of 
slanting  if  the  air  was  larded 
with  commercialized  propaganda 
on  other  broadcasts. 

3.  ’The  sale  of  time  to  spokes¬ 
men  for  various  groups  and  vari¬ 
ous  points  of  view  would  make 
it  nearly  impossible  for  broad¬ 
casters  to  provide  adequate  time 
on  a  sustaining  basis  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  spokesmen  and  spokes¬ 
men  for  other  non-commercial 
groups.  If  time  is  sold  to  one 
group  and  the  opposing  point  of 
view  is  given  sustaining  time  to 
answer,  the  sponsors  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  broadcast  would  claim  un¬ 
fairness.  because  they  were 
charged  for  their  time  on  the 
air  and  the  other  side  was  not. 
The  problem  of  the  individual 
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broadcaster  would  be  tremen¬ 
dous.” 

In  their  side  of  the  case,  the 
religious  and  abstinence  forces 
contend  they  have  a  right  to 
buy  “substantially  the  same 
select  time  to  advocate  non¬ 
drinking  which  the  stations  have 
been  selling  to  the  brewers  and 
Winers  to  advocate  drinking.” 
Offers  of  time  on  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  morning  were 
rejected,  and  a  final  telegram 
from  the  complainants  to  Colum¬ 
bia  stated:  “We  believe  this  is 
the  Battle  of  the  Lord,  and  that 
He  has  piloted  the  negotiations.” 

Construction  Soon 

WI’THIN  the  next  60  days,  the 

FCC  will  lift  the  wartime 
freeze  on  construction  of  new 
radio  stations.  That  news  from 
Washington  this  week  indicated 
a  speedy  decision  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  its  proposed  rules 
and  regulations  for  P^.  in  which 
so  many  newspaper  publishers 
are  interested  although  only  a 
few  had  representatives  at  last 
week’s  hearing.  Network  offi¬ 
cials  and  present  operators  of 
AM  stations  who  want  to  keep 
FM  under  control  dominated  the 
session. 

Concern  over  coverage  of 
rural  areas  by  FM  stations  was 
expressed  during  the  hearing. 
’The  FCC  has  proposed  three 
types  of  stations.  Community 
(for  small  cities  or  communities 
located  in  or  adjacent  to  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  district).  Metropolitan 
(for  a  principal  city  and  rural 
area  surrounding  it),  and  Rural 
( for  wide  rural  areas  which 
cannot  be  served  by  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  station). 

The  consensus  of  opinion  at 
the  hearing  was  that  rural  areas 
would  suffer  under  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  largely  because  it  would 
not  be  economically  feasible  to 
operate  a  Rural  station.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Commission,  James 
A.  Hardman,  publisher  of  the 
North  Adams  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script.  said  he  couldn’t  figure  out 
where  he  would  stand.  If  the 
retail  trading  area  plan  were 
used  to  determine  station  cover¬ 
age,  North  Adams  and  Pittsfield. 
20  miles  away,  would  be  rated 
for  a  Community  station,  but  if 
the  U.  S.  census  were  used,  both 
would  be  gobbled  up  by  the 
Albany,  N.  Y.  metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict. 

One  point  stressed  heavily  was 
that  broadcasters  should  have 
the  privilege  of  transmitting  the 
AM  programs  over  FM,  instead 
of  being  compelled  to  have  spe¬ 
cial  FM  programs  during  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  periods  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  Commission.  Since 
the  potential  audience  won’t  be 
increased  by  FM,  networks 
spokesmen  said,  it  should  go  to 
the  advertiser  without  additional 
charge.  If  any  applicants  for 
FM  permits  have  ideas  about 
special  service  which  FM  can 
perform  beyond  that  of  AM, 
none  put  in  any  appearance  to 
argue  their  case. 

The  trend  of  discussion  was 
that  FM  eventually  will  replace 
AM,  and  it  was  significant  in  a 
manufacturers’  survey  that  the 
bulk  of  new  radio  sets  to  be  put 
on  the  market  in  the  fall  will 
be  of  the  amplitude-modulation 
type.  A  few  FM  receivers  will 


be  ready  by  Christmas,  it  was 
announced,  and  television  sets 
won’t  be  available  much  before 
the  middle  of  next  year.  New 
York  City  dealers  expect  to  sell 
1,000,000  radios  and  radio-phon¬ 
ograph  combinations  in  the  first 
year. 

Sun,  Post.  Newhouse 
OFFICIALS  of  the  New  York 
Sun  received  a  charter  from 
the  State  of  New  York  this  week 
for  the  New  York  Sun  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  with  capital 
of  $750,000.  Directors  are  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Dewart,  Thomas  W.  De¬ 
wart  and  Edwin  S.  Friendly.  .  .  . 
’The  Palo  Alto  Radio  Station, 
Inc.,  operating  KYA  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  asked  FCC  authority  to 
transfer  83%  of  the  stock  to  Mrs. 
Dorothy  S.  ’Thackrey,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Post,  for  $348,800.  .  .  .  Radio 
Projects,  Inc.  of  New  York 
sought  permits  for  FM  stations 
in  West  New  Brighton  on  Staten 
Island,  and  Jamaica,  L.  I.  ’I^e 
company  president  is  Mitzi  E. 
Newhouse.  a  stockholder  in  the 
Staten  Island  Advance  Co.,  and 
the  secretary-treasurer  is  ’Theo¬ 
dor  Newhouse,  general  manager 
of  the  Long  Island  Daily  Press. 

Business  Notes 
’THE  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  is  taking  pride  in  the 
fact  that  Justice  Justin  Miller, 
the  new  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcast¬ 
ers,  endorsed  the  paper’s  cam¬ 
paign  against  plug-ugly  avertis- 
ing  on  the  air  last  April.  .  .  And 
now  the  McClatchy  stations  on 
the  West  Coast  have  taken  up  a 
crusade  against  blaring  radios. 

.  .  .  Howard  Lane,  who  used  to 
be  business  manager  of  the  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  stations  before  joining 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
will  become  general  manager  of 
Marshall  Field’s  radio  activities 
Oct.  1,  it  has  been  announced 
by  Clem  J.  Randau,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Field  Enterprises,  which 
owns  stations  in  Chicago  and 
Cincinnati.  Randau’s  statement 
added:  “We  hope  to  expand  our 
activities  in  AM,  FM.  facsimile 
and  television,  and  it  was  our 
desire  to  put  our  radio  opera¬ 
tions  and  development  program 
under  the  direction  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  topflight  broadcaster.” 
.  .  .  Haraden  Pratt,  chief  engineer 
for  several  of  the  firms  asso¬ 
ciated  with  International  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Corp.,  has 
succeeded  Dr.  W,  R.  G.  Baker  of 
General  Electric  Co.  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Radio  Technical 
Planning  Board. 

Speaking  of  Firsts 
THE  newspaper's  role  in  foster¬ 
ing  the  early  development  of 
radio  is  highlighted  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  promotion  copy  of  the  Dc- 
troit  News  for  its  station,  WWJ. 
Just  25  years  ago  this  month,  the 
News  reported  the  results  of 
Michigan  primary  elections  over 
its  “newly  completed  wireless 
telephone.”  The  messages,  said 
an  advance  story,  “will  be  car¬ 
ried  by  real  voices  of  the  night. 
...  So  far  as  is  known,  this  is 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
radio  development  that  a  news¬ 
paper  will  use  the  radiophone 
in  the  transmission  of  news.” 
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Beautiful  Aviatrix, 
Intrigue  —  ‘Drago’ 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


WHEN  some  years  ago  Burne 

Hogarth  read  eagerly  about 
Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  Pata¬ 
gonians,  he  set 
off  a  train  of 
interest  that  by 
Nov.  4  will  call 
him  away  from 
writing  and 
drawing  “T  a  r  - 
zan”  for  United 
Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  start 
him  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  page  for  Uie 
New  York  Post 
Syndicate. 

The  new  ad¬ 
venture  feature. 

“Drago,”  will  flourish  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  gauchos  and  inter¬ 
national  intrigue,  daggers  and 
airplanes — all  drawn  with  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  detail,  painted 
in  colorful  contrasts  for  good 
reproduction  and  assembled  in 
various  patterns  with  a  view  to 
the  overall  composition  of  the 
whole  page.  It’s  a  flrst-rate  art 
job  as  well  as  an  actionful  story 
of  the  young  gaucho  Drago.  his 
ambitious  father,  scheming  Don¬ 
na  la  Tosca,  amusing  Tabasco 
and  a  lovely  American  aviatrix. 

A  Theorist.  Too 


“I’m  going  to  try  to  attempt 
the  development  of  personal¬ 
ity,”  he  said,  adding,  “This  has 
always  been  one  of  my  ambi¬ 
tions.” 

Working  on  a  9  to  5  schedule, 
Hogarth  takes  three  and  one- 
half  to  four  days  to  turn  out  a 
Sunday  page,  because  of  the 
careful  art  and  research  he  puts 
into  the  work. 

“Writing  the  story  is  not  very 
hard,”  he  said,  “but  the  public 
has  become  conditioned  to  much 
better  art  and  much  better 
ideas.  The  day  when  an  artist 


could  draw  a  face  as  a  moon 
and  two  dots  has  passed.  A  car¬ 
toonist  has  to  be  an  educated 
guy.” 

For  example,  he  said,  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  gaucho  bobs  his  horse’s 
tail  so  he  can  spot  him  among 
a  wild  herd.  Hogarth  wants 
to  bring  in  little  factual  color 
details  like  this  to  make  his 
Sunday  page  informative. 

Hogarth  studied  at  Crane 
College  and  Northwestern,  but 
gave  up  education  temporarily 
to  go  hitch-hiking  to  China  and 
ended  up  at  a  New  York  water¬ 
front  in  1931  after  the  depres¬ 
sion  had  brought  shipping  to  a 
standstill.  He  spent  about  a 
year  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  and  “three  or  four 
years”  at  the  Chicago  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts.  On  the  side  he 
did  commercial  art,  sold  news¬ 
papers,  jerked  sodas,  and  took  a 
flyer  at  syndication  of  an  origi¬ 
nal  column  idea,  “The  Baby 
Doctor.” 

‘”rhe  idea  was  so  good  we  had 


to  drop  it,”  he  laughid  q 
“The  doctor  covered  q 
good  ideas  he  got  hi 
letters  a  week.  He 
had  to  give  up  his  pnj 
answer  them.” 

Hogarth  worked  for  fcMn 
Brown  Syndicate  in 
and  when  he  went 
first  “Pieces  of  eight" 
Charles  B.  Driscoll’s  ntqt.'K 
“Tarzan”  under  that  of  A 
Rice  Burroughs.  In 
achieving  his  own  fq^ 
has  found,  he  belieTq[,7 
ible  medium  for  his  q 
ideas  and  time,  he  hopq, 
more  painting  and  etd^ls 

“The  thing  I’m  aftn  ioA 
this  romanticist  said  s 
comic,  “is  realism.  If  ai 
acter  falls  off  a  horit,  I 
readers  to  feel  that  he's 
would  like  my  people  to 
people.  I  think  that  the 
ticism  of  the  background 
believed  if  the  people 
people.” 

( See  also  story  on  paps 


Hogarth 


“Drago”  reflects  Hogarth’s  in¬ 
terests  and  theories  of  what 
comics  should  be. 

Not  taking  himself  too  seri¬ 
ously,  he  perched  himself  on 
the  steps  between  his  sunken 
living  room  and  studio  alcove 
and  discussed  comics.  Around 
the  wsdls  were  the  primitive 
masks  he  had  collected;  his 
paintings  and  etchings,  among 
them  a  strongly  idealistic  sketch 
of  Beethoven  crowned  with  a 
black  nimbus  of  hair;  the  news¬ 
conscious  painting  of  a  guerrilla 
against  a  background  of  fire, 
and  three  varied  studies  of 
hands  -  sensitive,  active  and 
chained. 

“The  comic  strip,”  the  dark 
attractive  looking  artist  de¬ 
clared,  “has  reflected  the  growth 
of  America  in  many  of  its 
phases.  Today,  people  are  be¬ 
coming  conscious  of  the  idea  of 
a  united  world  and  an  enemy 
who  fights  to  destroy  our 
ideals.” 

Davalopment  of  Personality 

And  how  did  “Drago”  ex- 
emj^ify  this  trend  in  comics? 

‘TTiis  is  how  I  intend  to 
develop  the  story,”  Hogarth  an¬ 
swered,  enthusiastically  and 
carefully.  “Drago  is  a  young 
chap.  He  believes  in  democracy 
and  freedom.  He’s  a  more  or 
less  innocent  person  who’s 
caught  up  in  circumstances 
where  he’s  forced  to  deal  with 
people  who  are  trying  to  domi¬ 
nate  Argentina.  He  becomes 
aware  of  these  plans  and  gets  an 
education  slowly  and  surely  and 
finally  has  to  break  with  his 
father.  Thus  his  personality 
develops.” 
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Smash  Panel  of  Hogarth’s  New  Sunday  Page,  with  Drago  ond  Pal  in  the  Saddle. 


Columnists  on  the  World 

SELDEN  MENEFEE.  author  of 

“Assignment:  U.S.A.”  and 

writer  in  charge  of  “Our  For¬ 
eign  Policy,”  official  State  D^ 
partment  and  Congress  radio 
series  over  NBC,  is  now  writ¬ 
ing  “Pacific  Affairs,”  a  weekly 
column  distributed  by  World 
Newsfeatures  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  His  articles  originated  in 
the  Washington  Post,  and  for 
the  past  three  years  he  h^ 
written  special  articles  on  the 
Far  East  for  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor. 

Associated  Newspapers,  which 
syndicates  Lowell  Thomas,  can’t 
tell  where  he’ll  be  next  week, 
but  wherever  the  globetrotting 
annotater  goes  he  serves  up  a 
daily  column  of  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  anecdote,  narrative  and 
interview.  The  feature  runs 
about  750  words. 

Andrew  Tully,  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  Traveler  war  correspon¬ 
dent,  chiefly  remembered  for  his 
color  stories  of  the  European 
war  and  his  suspension  by 
SHAEF  after  his  entry  into  Ber¬ 
lin,  is  leaving  for  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific  to  cover  the  war  there  and 
will  ^  syndicated  three  times  a 
week  by  McNaught. 

Notes  and  Personals 

JOHN  LARDNER,  Bell-NANA 

sports  columnist,  is  discon¬ 
tinuing  his  column  “From  the 
Press  Box”  to  take  a  flyer  in 
Hollywood,  where  he  will  work 


on  International  Pictures’  pro¬ 
duction  of  Bill  Mauldin’s  book. 
To  Lardner  clients  the  syndicate 
group  will  furnish  Lawrence 
Perry,  who  writes  “For  the 
Game’s  Sake”  for  Consolidated 
Newsfeatures  and  supervises 
sport  material  in  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Brittanica.  Clients  who 
already  have  Perry  or  are  up 
against  an  exclusive  territory 
may  get  Grantland  Rice’s  NANA 
column.  .  .  .  Boyden  Underwood, 
formerly  of  U.P.  and  more  re¬ 
cently  of  Army  Military  Intelli¬ 
gence,  has  joined  UFS  as  South¬ 
eastern  representative.  .  .  .  Max 
Werner,  PM  and  George  Mat¬ 
thew  Adams  Service  military 
and  diplomatic  analyst,  is  one  of 
a  very  few  who  can  say  “I  told 
you  so”  on  the  British  elections. 

George  Carlin,  UFS  general 
manager,  is  in  London  and  will 
spend  four  or  five  weeks  on  the 
Continent  visiting  editors  in  va¬ 
rious  cities  and  shopping  for 
features. 


Cartoon  Chat 


fictitious  Robert  Storm 
was  deleted. 

Zack  Mosley,  who 
the  CT-NYN  “Smilin’  Jick.'! 
who  long  since  earned 
wings,  has  ordered  hit 
war  airplane.  .  .  .  Ted  A 
who  writes  the  continaitj 
the  Register  &  Trikw 
dicate’s  “Ned  Brant,”  ii 
on  the  day  city  room  staff  d 
Boston  Globe,  which  he  _ 
from  the  Des  Moines  Re;ide| 
Tribune,  where  he  did  a 
editorial  column. 


HAM  FISHER  has  sold  movie 
rights  on  the  McNaught  “Joe 
Palooka”  to  Monogram  Pictures. 
Some  plans  are  also  under  way 
for  an  early  fall  radio  show 
based  on  the  strip.  .  .  .  For  six 
years  Mel  Graff  has  been  draw¬ 
ing  “Secret  Agent  X9”  for  King 
Features  and  for  a  year  and  a 
half  has  been  authoring  it  as 
well.  August  6  he  was  re¬ 
warded  with  a  byline,  and  the 


Nazi  Syndicate 
Ruled  1,000  Papers 

Nearly  1,000  Germu 
papers  were  dominated  k 
huge  holding  compw  Jfll 
izTO  by  Hitler’s  regime.  Wj| 
Press  reports  from  FranUBtr 

Financial  juggling  bJ  ' 
Nazis  gained  control  of  tbe: 
pers  and  brought  huge  JB 
for  the  party,  according  ■ 
story  told  by  Max  Aman^ 
was  one  of  Propaganda  !«• 
Goebbels’  underlings. 

Amann  boasted  that  m  j 
made  the  German  aenm 
industry  “as  important  u  i 
Farben.”  Such  stringe^ 
were  laid  down  for  put® 
he  said,  that  only  he  y 
able  to  continue  in  buafx* 
controlled  the  Eher  O)^ 
which  in  turn  domlnw* 
number  of  smaller  secret^ 
panies  in  the  proceei 


IDITOR  A  PU 


.  ofWl 

up  the  country’s  newsp*!** 

R  L I  S  H  I  R  for  Aofoa*  «.  ^ 


SHAT  OUR 
ieaders  say 

4  Correction 

't  the  Editor: 

On  Page  40  of  your  Issue 
or  August  4,  there  appears  a 
uy  headed.  "Canada’s  Pulp 
Outlook  Better,  Says  Ob- 
^r."  This  story  purports  to 
JO  based  on  an  interview  with 
go.  following  my  return  from  a 
^  trip  which  I  made  along 
•tlk  some  other  newspaper  ex- 
Mtives  to  the  mill  of  the  Bo- 
•iltr  Paper  Company  in  New- 
(flodland. 

Iipent  four  days  in  Newfound- 
1^  inspecting  the  Bowater  Pa¬ 
pe  Company's  plant,  along 
with  the  group  named  in  your 
This,  plus  the  oppor- 
to  do  some  salmon  fishing, 
wort  the  sole  reasons  for  making 
•Jatrip. 

I  did  not  spend  any  time  in 
C^a  nor  did  I  state  that  en- 
rturaging  signs  were  met  every¬ 
where  in  the  pulpwood  country; 
K  ^t  American  publishers 
Mold  begin  to  find  agreeable  re- 
id  possibly  by  the  fourth  quar- 
ff  ti  this  year. 

When  asked  about  the  condi- 
»  of  the  Bowater  company’s 
iinpower  problem,  I  told  your 
iporter  that  any  information  as 
ilUsorany  other  details  about 
hecperation  should  be  obtained 
from  the  Bowater  ofScials  in 
Mfw  York. 

Robert  McCay  Green, 
Ass’t  General  Manager, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Uinneapolis  Leads 

To  the  Editor: 

What’s  all  the  controversy 
about?  The  Philadelphia  Record 
called  attention  on  July  6  to 
imks  in  the  war  relief  clothing 
the.  The  Detroit  Free  Press, 
according  to  its  letter  to  Editor 
hPuiLisHER  in  the  issue  of  July 
B,  broke  the  story  on  June  13. 
IV  Minneapolis  Tribune  did  so 
itill  earlier,  in  its  issue  of  June 
I.  with  an  editorial  entitled. 
"Half  a  Clothing  Drive.” 

Long  before  July  6,  if  not  in 
ket  by  June  13,  we  had  the 
•utter  all  straightened  out  here. 
Gideon  Seymour, 
Executive  Editor, 
Winneapolis  Star  Journal  and 
Tribune. 

Its  the  Atomic  Age 

hthe  Editor: 

b  your  eye-witness  account 
« tomy  Irwin’s  part  in  ro¬ 
wing  the  Empire  State  build- 
Jg  airplane  crash  (E.  &  P., 
■•t  4,  p.  10)  you  write  in 
that  the  plane  speed 
W  240  per  hour,  that  he  saw  it 
■•wet  away  and  at  once  ducked 
w  fte  hall. 

flwt  makes  him  a  combina- 
JJ®  reporter  and  superman.  At 
?  W  hour  the  plane  would 
■ja  been  doing  352  feet  a  sec- 
and  would  have  crashed 
^  in  ?  after  he  saw  it. 

.ybwing  12  feet  from  Irwin’s 
^  to  the  outer  office,  another 

of  hall  space  before  he 
covered  27  feet  in  about 
'*•  of  a  second,  if  we  assume 


it  took  him  4/10  of  a  second  to 
make  up  his  mind,  get  up  from 
his  desk  and  get  going.  At  this 
speed  of  27  feet  in  3/10  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  he’d  have  been  moving  at 
the  rate  of  90  feet  a  second — 
better  than  a  mile  a  minute, 
which  is  88  feet  a  second. 

How  about  it,  E.  &  P.? 

Irwin  says  that  once  he  got 
up  from  the  floor  he  first  tried 
the  escape  stairway,  but  finding 
he  couldn’t  use  it,  went  back  to 
his  desk  and  called  a  press  asso¬ 
ciation.  We  suburban  dwellers 
know  you  city  men  get  things 
done  in  a  hurry,  but  we’d  sure 
like  to  know  how  a  New  Yorker 
does  90  feet  a  second  in  the  first 
place,  and  in  the  second  place 
how  he  gets  up  off  the  floor, 
sizes  up  a  situation,  walks  about 
27  feet  to  a  phone  and  gets  a 
story  told  in  less  than  one  min¬ 
ute. 

Come  clean  with  us,  please! 

Carl  J.  Jensen, 
Hamden,  Conn. 


This  Type  Gripe 

To  the  Editor: 

Experienced,  conscientious 
newspaper  men  who  know,  love 
and  use  the  English  language 
properly  are  made  ill,  far  too 
often,  by  the  kind  of  writing 
which  creeps  into  our  news¬ 
papers.  Old-time  desk  men.  in 
particular,  become  mad  as  hell 
in  describing  the  careless  writ¬ 
ing  which  reaches  them. 

I  became  slightly  ill  after 
reading  Charles  H.  Carson’s 
"The  Party  Line”  of  July  28. 
In  the  box  in  the  upper  right 
hand  corner  of  a  page  which  is 
always  stimulating,  he  uses  a 
phrase  for  which  there  isn’t 
any  excuse.  I  know  that  adver¬ 
tising  talk  seems  to  be  brighter 
and  faster  when  the  noun  is 
changed  and  takes  on  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  verb.  I  admit  that 
fast  -  moving  pressure  -  induced 
use  of  the  English  language  is 
effective  in  advertising  writing. 

However,  there  isn’t  any  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  words,  "what  type 
men  take  what  type  hats”  (Car- 
son’s  phrase).  ‘That  type  girl,” 
“My  type  man,”  “His  type 
friend,”  and  the  like  ...  all  be¬ 
long  to  the  “Gee,  Moitle,  what  a 
high-class  fella  you  got”  back¬ 
ground.  “I  like  that  type 
woman”  is  suited  for  the  often 
delightful  English  -  murdering 
kind  of  program  of  which 
“Duffy’s  Tavern”  is  the  best  ex¬ 
ample.  It  doesn’t  belong  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  ...  At  least,  it 
doesn’t  belong  in  a  perfectly 
“straight”  and  otherwise  serious 
paragraph.  Editor  &  Publisher 
just  isn’t  that  type  magazine 
Archie. 

Time  to  Light  Up? 

To  the  Editor: 

Here’s  a  “Believe  it  or  not” 
that  if  I  hadn’t  personally  ex¬ 
perienced  it  I  would  have 
doubted : 

Stopped  by  the  news-cigar 
stand  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel 
last  night  and  tried  to  buy  an 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Imagine  my  surprise  when  the 
“cute  young  thing”  behind  the 
stand  asked: 

“Is  that  a  new  brand  of  cigar?” 

Sturgis  Russell, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


I9IT0I 
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iVlost  of  the  time  Long  Distance  com¬ 
pletes  your  calls  while  you  remain  at 
the  telephone.  Service  generally  is 
prompt  and  courteous  and  friendly.  .  .  . 
But  there  are  still  occasions  when  some 
lines  get  overcrowded  and  people  are 
waiting.  Then  the  operator  will  ask 
your  help  by  saying  —  ^Please  limit 
your  call  to  5  minutes.” 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Ward's  Stores 
Told  to  Refuse 
Tie-in  Ads 

Chicago,  Aug.  9 — Montgomery 
Ward  and  Co.  has  issued  a  bul¬ 
letin  to  Ward  retail  store  man¬ 
agers  advising  them  not  to  en¬ 
gage  in  any  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  tie-ins  with  outside  firms. 

"If  any  such  arrangements  are 
in  effect  in  your  store  at  present 
discontinue  them  at  once,”  stated 
the  bulletin,  signed  by  John  A. 
Martin,  Ward  space  buyer. 

The  bulletin  explained  that 
Ward's  retail  sales  department 
in  Chicago  had  learned  that  sev¬ 
eral  firms  manufacturing  nation¬ 
ally-branded  merchandise  are  so¬ 
liciting  Ward  stores  to  run  their 
advertising  over  the  Ward  name. 
“In  return  the  deal  calls  for  re¬ 
ceiving  from  these  companies, 
upon  furnishing  proper  tear 
sheets,  etc.,  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  advertising  cost  involved 
based  upon  our  local  rates,"  said 
the  bulletin, 

“The  newspaper  industry  looks 
upon  this  as  an  unethical  prac¬ 
tice  and  most  of  them  carry  a 
clause  in  their  contracts  ,  .  , 
against  this  practice,  and  make 
it  clear  that  our  local  advertising 
rate  is  to  be  used  for  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward  copy  only. 

“If  retail  merchants  generally 
persist  in  tieing  in  with  such 
advertising  at  local  rates  for  a 
nationally  -  advertised  product, 

,  .  .  we  can  well  expect  newspa¬ 
pers  to  try  some  form  of  protec¬ 
tive  rate  revision  to  offset  any 
dwindling  of  their  national  copy 
by  charging  a  national  rate  for 
all  branded  merchandise.” 

■ 

2  Women  Track  Down 
Matrimonial  Mixup 

Chicago,  Aug.  8 — It  took  a 
couple  of  newspaper  women  to 
run  down  and  temporarily  sew 
up  one  of  Chicago’s  best  matri¬ 
monial  mix-up  stories. 

Lois  Thrasher,  night  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Newa,  was  scan¬ 
ning  through  the  spiked  left¬ 
overs  and  the  early  grist  when 
her  eye  caught  a  brief  AP  dis¬ 
patch  from  Berlin  that  WAC 
Sgt.  Kanella  Koulouvaris  of 
Brooklyn  was  to  be  married  to 
Capt.  Carl  G.  Schultz  of  Chicago. 

Who  was  this  Capt.  Carl  G. 
Schultz  of  Chicago?  Lois  flipped 
the  leaves  of  a  telephone  book 
and  found  a  Carl  Schultz  listed. 
She  called  up.  Yes,  this  was 
Carl  Schultz  and  he  had  a  son 
by  the  same  name  who  was  an 
American  captain  in  Berlin.  No, 
it  couldn’t  be  the  same  Carl 
Schultz  because  his  son  was 
married;  his  wife  and  two  chil¬ 
dren  lived  upstairs  in  the  house. 

The  wires  began  to  hum.  A 
dispatch  was  sent  to  the  Daily 
News  bureau  in  Washington  to 
check  Army  records.  ITie  rec¬ 
ords  showed  only  one  Capt.  Carl 
G.  Schultz  from  Chicago. 

A  cable  was  sent  to  Nat  A. 
Barrows,  Daily  News  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Berlin,  to  query  the 
captain,  and  Norine  Foley,  who 
obtained  her  training  on  a  rival 
afternoon  paper,  was  assigned 
to  interview  Mrs.  Schultz.  Thus 
an  exclusive  yarn  was  built  up. 


Syndicates  Untvrap 
Bundle  of  Features 

continued  from  page  10 

Jane  from  a  series  of  models  be¬ 
ginning  with  his  wife. 

The  other  new  KPS  feature  by 
Mischa  Richter  practically  guar¬ 
antees  six  laughs  a  week.  For 
about  a  year  Richter  has  been 
one  of  the  cartoonists  contrib¬ 
uting  pretty  regularly  to  “Best 
Laffs  of  ’45,”  a  KFS  panel  fea¬ 
ture.  Others  of  his  cartoons 
have  appeared  in  PM,  the  New 
Yorker,  Colliers  and  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

Born  35  years  ago  in  Kharkov, 
Russia,  he  came  to  this  country 
with  his  parents  via  Poland 
when  he  was  about  12  and  grad¬ 
uated  from  Yale  School  of  Fine 
Arts  just  in  time  to  find  art 
openings  chiefly  on  the  WPA, 
Among  his  murals  in  Boston  was 
a  big  one  for  the  Burroughs 
Newsboys  Foundation,  He  trans¬ 
ferred  to  New  York  and  about 
two  years  later  could  stand  on 
his  own  feet  as  a  freelance  and 
resigned  from  WPA  in  1937. 

Richter  turns  out  about  20 
cartoons  a  week  and  eventually 
sells  about  15  of 
them.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  them  was 
published  this 
month,  ‘This 
One’s  On  Me.” 

Also  scheduled 
for  September  is 
Edgar  J.  Wynn’s 
new  weekly  col¬ 
umn  on  aviation. 
“World  of  Fly¬ 
ing.”  Aimed  at 
laymen  it  will 
Wynn  deal  with  non¬ 
military  techni¬ 
cal  details  in  about  500  words. 
The  author  is  a  member  of  the 
Quiet  Blrdmen.  a  former  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  Flying  magazine 
and  author  of  “Bombers  Across.” 
Given  a  medical  discharge  last 
year,  he  had  served  .successively 
in  the  RCAF,  RAF  Ferry  Com¬ 
mand  and,  after  flying  as  a 
Trans-Atlantic  Airline  pilot,  in 
the  USAAF  as  a  captain  in  an 
advisory  capacity  on  multi-en¬ 
gined  and  advance  fiyiag.  When 
newsprint  Is  more  plentiful  the 
column  may  get  longer  or  more 
frequent,  according  to  demand. 

The  300-300  word,  once-a-week 
“Chats  with  Women  Investors” 
is  written  for  Bell  by  Hazel 
Zimmerman,  head  of  the  only 
investment  house  devoted  to  wo¬ 
men  clients  in  this  country.  She 
has  written  special  articles  for 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
Examiner  and  recently  Bell 
spotted  her  Sunday  column  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  woman’s 
section.  She  broke  a  50-year 
precedent  by  being  the  first  wo¬ 
man  to  write  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Dale  Carnegie  used  to  write  a 
special  column  for  McNaught 
Syndicate,  and  prior  to  that  As¬ 
sociated  Newspapers  made  use 
of  a  series  of  his  “Five-Minute 
Biographies”  and  ‘Little  Known 
Facts.”  Now  he  returns  briefly 
to  that  syndicate  in  a  limited  se¬ 
ries  of  40  biographies  of  suc¬ 
cessful  people  from  his  “Bio¬ 
graphical  Roundup.”  This  fea¬ 
ture  is  ready  now. 


Anne  Viviani 

Viewing  Corpses, 
Lecture  Topic 

Expressed  reactions  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  journalism 
students  to  a  girl  police  re¬ 
porter  being  their  lecturer  for 
a  day  were; 

Miss  Anne  Viviani  should  be 
a  model. 

Too  bad  the  beautiful  Anne 
had  become  a  little  “hardened” 
by  her  work  at  Manhattan  po¬ 
lice  headquarters. 

With  her  ambition  and  evi¬ 
dent  ability  to  learn  much 
quickly  by  experience,  the  young 
New  York  Daily  News  reporter 
ought  to  keep  advancing  in  the 
fourth  estate. 

Anne  is  a  native  of  Brooklyn 
and  wanted  to  write  “ever  since 
she  can  remember.” 

Her  job  as  a  copy  girl  for  the 
News  came  through  on  her  21st 
birthday,  Oct.  12,  1942.  She 
had  applied  for  a  position  on  the 
newspaper  after  her  graduation 
from  Brooklyn  College  in  June. 
1942,  when  the  News  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  consider  using  girls 
to  run  copy. 

In  February,  1943,  she  be¬ 
came  operator  on  the  editorial 
switchboard.  A  year  later,  she 
got  the  legwoman  job  at  police 
headquarters. 

At  no  time  in  her  work  of 
covering  fires,  murders  and 
suicides  has  she  been  made 
sick  by  looking  at  corpses  and 
at  no  time  in  her  work  has  she 
been  afraid  to  go  on  an  assign¬ 
ment,  Anne  told  the  members 
of  the  “News  and  Feature  Writ¬ 
ing”  extension  course. 

Working  with  the  men  at  po¬ 
lice  headquarters  who  aren’t 
used  to  having  women  around 
is  “tough,”  she  says,  but  once 
a  woman  convinces  the  men  she 
isn’t  in  the  work  for  the  glamor 
of  it,  she  can  get  along  with 
them, 

Anne  believes  that  if  a 
woman  has  a  strong  stomach 
police  reporting  is  news  writing 
to  which  she  might  lend  fresh 
talent.  Once  in  a  “jumper” 
case,  Anne  was  the  only  re¬ 
porter  able  to  offer  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  attirement  of  the  corpus 
delecti  because  she  had  been 
interested  in  what  the  dead 
woman  wore. 

Police  reporting  isn’t  a  field 
in  which  Anne  herself  would 
like  to  remain,  however.  Her 
ambition  is  to  write  editorials. 


Tight  Newsprint 
Situation  Ahead 

_ _ continued  from  jm 

fill  all  orders.  Many  newqt 
mills  in  Scanadinavia  are  out 
commission,  due  to  bomkk 
sabotage,  and  lack  of  coal 

In  prewar  days,  these  couati 
were  good  for  300,000  tout 
newsprint  used  by  Amchg 
newspapers.  Now,  the 
U.  S.  source — Canada— U  bd 
tapped  to  supply  Europe. 

England  comes  into  the  tii 
ing  in  a  strange  way.  In  nora 
times  the  British  pren  q 
summed  about  1,500,000  Imh 
newsprint  annually.  Now  it 
down  to  about  250,000  tout,  A 
proximately  600,000  tom  m 
imported  prewar.  There  iiK 
now  that  Britain,  for  the  aka 
her  economic  structure,  k 
maintain  tight  restricfim  i 
newsprint  and  hold  down  on  i 
ports.  This  could  mean  tl 
1.000,000  or  so  tons  of  nswsgt 
might  became  available  forott 
markets. 

Turning  finally  to 
E  &  P  found  that  European  04 
ers  are  taxing  the  mills  and  lih 
and  transportation  diffleuM 
prevent  any  stepping  up  o(  pa 
duction  to  anything  like  opi 
ity.  In  the  six  months 
June  30,  output  was  1,S4U 
tons — at  the  rate  of  S.OOOJM 
year — compared  with  a  capae 
of  4,400,000  tons. 

Two  small  mills,  one  in  (Ma 
and  one  in  New  Brunswick,  la 
ceased  recently  to  be  newipfi 
producers.  The  Canadian  Mia 
print  Association  had  no  oAc 
information  about  plans  for  i 
creased  output  by  newipri 
mills. 

From  other  sources  it  w 
learned  that  one  of  the  graM 
concentrations  of  pulp  and  pap 
mills  in  the  world  is  plannd  t 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Sup 
rior,  but  how  much,  if  as 
newsprint  will  be  produced  w 
pure  guesswork  and  runa 
Agreements  signed  by  Canadti 
and  U.  S.  companies  and  S 
Ontario  Government  entail  « 
penditures  of  $50,000,000. 

In  meeting  Europe’s  orda 
70%  comes  from  Canada  andi 
rest  from  U.  S.  mill  products 
E  &  P  was  told  by  T.  B.  Fallaa 
secretary  of  the  Newsprint  A» 
ciation  of  Canada. 

Mentioned  as  “serious”  wiia 
pulpwood  situation  at  0.  - 
mills.  Total  receipts  in  the  ^ 
half  of  this  year  were  7,6^ 
cords  domestic  and  738,700  cj 
imported.  To  attain  the  w 
Production  Board’s  1945  d#* 
tic  quota  of  16,000,000  cords,  U3 
more  pulpwood  production  • 
be  necessary  in  the  secondly 

Impartial  observers  said  ■ 
lifting  of  Order  L-240,  in  its  e 
tirety,  would  be  disastro*  ■ 
the  publishing  business, 
forecast  a  repetition  of  1 
when,  in  a  mad  rush  for 
available  stockpile  of 
publishers  paid  $130  a  tra 
mill  and  $300  a  ton  on  m 
market. 

Washington  advices  said 
would  be  no  material 
of  L-240  until  the  report  ol 
Chandler  Committee  can  M  " 
viewed. 
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a  Robb  Drops  'Howdy  Do'  Gives 
lis.  as  Ghost  Way  to  'Good  ^ 

Mnm*APOLra,  Aug.  f— 

\ll721l  Tjimnir  $5,500  a  year  humor  column  or 
Qf  VVAw  y  portly  Bob  DeHaven,  a  daily 

wir  Col  Margaret  Haatinga  second  front  W  *“*^  *,^ 
strange  story  of  pertment  In  the  Mtnneo^iw 

and  Inez  ^bune.  has  been  dropped  by  the 

b  gave  it  pulsing  life  in  ^ell  known  Twin 

International  News  Cities  radio  personality,  gave  up 
Ifben  exclusive  his  lucrative  ether  connections 

to  serialize  Corporal  early  this  year  to  join  the  news- 

adventure,  swift  ac-  paper.  In  a  daily  colum 
imperative.  Timeli-  ^it  chat,  gossip,  wisdom  and 
®  ^  intial  to  capitalize  flections  compiled  ^der  a ,  col 
wirrent  front-page  news  umn  known  as  Howdy  tn 
Margaret’s  own  rotund  columnist  gr«®ted  Tri 
readers  every  morning. 

'"^obb  was  the  immedi-  But  his  final  colunm,  in 
^oice  as  the  Wac’s  collabo-  he  announced  that  his 
«  Experience  has  been  no  longer  were  ^sired  by  the 
wrirf  Tribune,  he  pointed  out  that  his 

Hiving  accompanied  the  first  employers  apparently 
"*”of  Waa  to  go  overseas,  desk  space  for  use  by  copy  boys 

w2  th“  first  American  and  girls  in  filling  P«te  p^- 

Ljjn  reporter  in  this  war  to  The  column  ended  with  an  ^ 
Mile 'her  way  into  the  front  torial  paragraph  explaining  th^ 
^  dur^g  the  early  days  of  DeHaven  was  “leaving  the  staff 
fAttoan  invasion.  to  return  to  full-time  radio 

Hrs  Robb  had  just  gone  work/| _ _ 

hrouih  a  strenuous  reportorial  —  _ 

*en  dea^h  of  President  ANA  cmd  WPB 

*the  San  Francisco  DfiV©  AgalllSl 

Jo'^-er  s  Tome1omi?;"^Ti  OvGr-OptimiSm 

ither  color  for  the  New  York  Following  a  series  of  meetii^j 
weplion  story,  she  rode  im  ^^e  War  Production  Board 


;^''®to  *the  San  Francisco  DfiV©  AgalllSt 

Jo'^-er  s  Tome1omi?;"^Ti  Ov©r-OptimiSm 

ither  color  for  the  New  York  Following  a  series  of  meetir^s 
weplion  story,  she  rode  up  ^^r  Production  Board. 

Broadway  on  the  runningboard  Public  Relations  Committee 

of  I  car.  of  the  Association  of  National 

BKk  from  Abilene,  Kan.,  she  Advertisers  has  been  acting  in 
v«at  to  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  advisory  capacity  to  the 

aad  spent  five  days  covering  the  ^;^^b  in  the  matter  of  publiciiy 
Stmns  murder  case.  on  the  release  of  materials  for 

“  She  was  due  for  a  vacation  civilian  production,  as  the  re- 
Mken  the  Shangri-La  assign-  of  expressions  of  concern 

I  meat  came  up.  by  several  committee 

J  Kir^et  proved  shy  and  be-  about  the  current  optimisuc 
*vrildered  by  the  flood  of  atten-  glories  in  newspapers  and  trade 
tioo  into  which  she  tumbled  papers.  ,  . 

Mfnm  the  plane  that  brought  her  .^^as  felt  that  dealers  Md 

”hitk  from  New  Guinea.  Inez  consumers  were  being  led  to  b^ 


bick  from  New  Guinea.  Inez  consumers  were  being  led  to  b^ 
rad  her  at  the  plane.  that  such  goods  would  be 

Inez  found  her  flrst  job  was  available  in  adequate  supply 
w  calm  her  associate.  She  ,  -  before  they  actually  will. 

Mtifled  INS:  WPB  officials  were  equally 


Iwiuvj  iuuiK  uvc*.  ™  their  press  reicaaco,  — 

that’i  her  privilege  before  she  gases  leading  the  public  to  ex- 
tai  a  lick  of  work.”  P„t  goods  too  soon.  ^ 

hwa  sent  Margaret  to  her  **  representatives  at  the 

era  hairdresser’s  and  omy  conferences  Included  Chairman 
liter  that  would  she  let  her  _  .  vrug’  Harold  Boeschen- 

itirt  to  work.  For  the  next  J-  ^iga-chairman;  and  Maxey 
be  days  the  two  women  slaved  ..  Mpirison.  director  of  infor- 
ner  note-taking  and  writing.  m’ation  ANA  was  represented 
A  stenographer  recorded  the  vy  p  c  Carr,  Aluminum  Co.  of 
n»id-are  questions  and  answers  -'iga  and  chairman  of  ANA; 
btween  the  reporter  and  the  Adams,  Mullins  Manu- 

J^teller.  They  kept  at  it  corp.;  C.  B.  Brown, 

tram  8  a.m.  until  8  p.m.  BCA'  Thomsm  H.  Young,  U.  S. 

The  stenographer  was  Mrs.  „  and  Paul  B.  West 

Nyland,  a  writer  of  mys-  jjaase  of  ANA. 

<87  stories.  Altogether,  they  „  Boeschenstein  advised  na- 
eimpUed  150  pages  of  typewrit-  Boe^nei  ^  ^ 

>81  notes,  approximately  37,500  thair  confidence 

« «  oKmit  u/hfit  their  present  situa- 
At  night,  after  the  double  f.pp  ig  and  about  when  they  can 
i8^ns  were  over  and  Mar-  »°j^gJ*ab^  expect  to  buy  their 
wet  had  gone  home  ex^ust-  He  Mid;  “It  must  be 

•i  Mrs.  Nyland  worked  for  '  mind  that  reconversion 

jWtlonal  hours  transcribing  |^y  jyeg  ^any  temporary  and 
W  shorffiand  no^  a^  Inez  problems  of  produc^ 


Keen  Consumer  *( 
Interest  Found  “ 

In  Advertising  f 

Consumers  have  a  well-de-  = 
fined  interest  in  advertising  and 
selling  that  is  informative:  con- 
sumer  education  is  a  permanent 
part  of  educational  and  social  in-  wh 
terest:  consumers  are  better  or-  Lei 
ganized  and  more  enlightened  as 
to  their  relations  to  the  economic 
system  and  they  are  anxious  to 
have  some  voice  in  management  — 
problems  affecting  them. 

These  are  some  summary  ob¬ 
servations  arising  from  a  report  _ 
issued  recently  by  the  Committee  ■#- 
on  Consumer  Relations  in  Adver-  b« 
tising.  Inc..  New  York,  on  con-  ai 
sumer  meetings  held  in  the  U.  a. 
in  the  war  years  1942  to  19^.  — 

The  study  analyzes  .some  l.oou 
meetings  with  respect  to  loc^ion,  - 
speaker  affiliation,  and  T 

or  purpose  of  meeting.  For  the 
t  most  part,  consumer  matings  d 
F  were  concerned  with  such  j, 

j  jects  as  buying  information, 
price  protection,  consumers’  co-  ^ 
.  operatives,  consumer  legislation, 
grading  and  labeling,  labor  con-  j 
ditions  in  manufacture,  con-  i 
sumer  purchasing  power,  con- 
$  sumer  credit,  and  advertising 
*■  and  the  consumer. 

The  committee  interpreted  the  ; 
significance  of  the  study  to  the  ^ 
advertising  man  as  follows;  (l)  j 
!s  gives  a  picture  of  the  so-called 
*•  consumer  approach  or  consumer  ; 
^  movement  in  terms  of  what  con- 
“  sumers  talk  about  at  their  group 
"  meeting;  (2)  it  reveals  an  ob- 
1®  vious  demand  for  more  informa 
‘y  tion  in  advertising  and  f®ll<n8 
and  adequate  protection  in  the 
market  place;  and  (3)  it  may 
clarify  his  problems  in  public 
T®  relations.  ..  . 

The  committee  suggests  that 
^®  "we  may  see  more  public  rela- 
,  tlons  advertising  and  consumer 
“  education  advertising. 

'®"  The  committees  work  is 
financed  by  the  American  A^ 
|}y  elation  of  Advertising  Agenciw. 

95  prominent  newspapers,  and 
‘ly  most  of  the  leading  magazines. 

radio  networks  and  outdoor  ad- 
®"  vertising  concerns. 
tn®  Functioning  as  board  of  dir^ 
«•  tors  for  the  committro  are  the 
following  representative  of  t^ 
ti»®  sponsoring  groups:  Mwin  S. 
'ao  Friendly.  New  York  Sxm:  Buell 
®o‘  w  Hudson,  Woonsockrt  (B.  i.) 
«y  Call:  John  G.  Melllnk.  Cler«land 
or-  Press*  Allen  L.  Billingsley,  I^il- 
ted  &r  «e  Smith  fc  Ross;  Inc.; 

of  art  Black,  Time.  Inc ;  Fred 
^A;  Bohen.  Mer^lth  Publishl^ 
nu-  sociation;  Kewln  H.  Fulton, 
wn.  Outdoor  Advertising.  Inc.,  Pam 
S.  w  Kesten.  CBS;  William  Reydrf. 
f®st  ^ewell-Emmett  Co.;  Henry  M. 

Stevens.  J.  Writer  -^mpson. 
na*  and  Roy  C.  Witmer,  NBC. 


The  serial  was  thus  compiled  and  to  aid  business, 

•d  written  almost  as  fast  e  a  ^ott  fne^s  and  to  aw  ^^t 

•oHireaking  newspiece.  Inez  ° 

w  five  pounds  doing  the  job.  quickly. 

|»HTOI  A  PTJILISHIR  for  Awgras*  H. 


Matthews  Sells  Paper 

Washington,  Aug.  8 — ^Rlves 
Matthews,  weekly  o®^a^r 
editor  who  was  indicts  but 
never  brought  to  trial  *or  ex¬ 
posing  misuse  of  gasoline  by  a 
Maryland  state  official,  has  soW 
Ws  S^erset  (Md.)  News  a^ 
left  for  St.  Louis.  Hammond  W. 
and  Joseph  S.  M®€^ath  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  weekly  Cni/leld  Post, 
are  the  new  owners. 


CTossified  Ads 

forms  close  WEDNESDAY  NOON 

for  current  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

_ Hmwmuer  Brokar* _ 

wAMpmiO.  boylPS.  ••h- 

^n^Feighner  As«ney.  N»«hiill».  Mich. 

MAV  BHOTHBBS.  Binghunton.  Y; 

1J»U.  N«w.p.p«r.  boaght 

and  told  without  pnbneity. _ 

OOHPIDENTIAL  data  ®"  . 

"•'s.T'oKS’o;!:-  vis"'” 

.^WE  ABE  interested  in  listing  only 

?l^e  and  sound  “'’'•P^g^jjark^t  »»  i 
Arthur  W.  «ty^s.  625  Market 
San  Francisco  5,  Caul. 

Nawspapars  For  SaU _ 

famous  CMilornia  wMkly.  Gross 
$25,000  up.  Fine  plant  field,  aia. 

down,  **™*ite^*jnlly.  please. 

.  America’s  best,  write  lu**^  ^ 
nisi  Kalamaaoo  8. 

.  r.qT5FT.TSHED  business  and 

•  ?.^.l  ^^V^he^^Na^Uoi’-*™- 

:  ;;?i.'g^es*sWe  c‘\t?es°‘Box  1748.  Editor  * 

-  Publisher.  _ _ ^ - 

-  —Newspaper  &  Magaaine  rwpertlea 

Z  Bought.  Sold.  Appraised 

L.  PAKKEK  T 

e  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  l*!^ — 

®  tpRSET  wS:KLY;  good  profit 

e  NEW  JBKot**  .034  Editor  & 

)  $20,000;  terms.  Box 

jj  Publisher.  _ _ 

^  NrYTtp^pera  Waatsd 

>-  — jSdwest 

p  UNOPPOSED  ^•‘^l.ily^Bsibility 
)-  daily  or  man.  Present 

wanted  by  •qa  ooo 

IpBAOTIO^  5'*or*MUtte*»''ConnS 
is  Editor  A^ubl^- 

^  WANTED  TO  BUT  medntm  s.se  ^d.Uy 
5®*  in  central  Statca.  iggo  Editor 

id  Best  of  references.  Box  189».  r-ui 
BS,  *  Publisher. 

Ml  iri’l 

^  WESBI.  Fut^lla^iSg 

he  ?<*“«'••  Stweo  Metal  Fur- 

tl 

yrt  3»**e  3«.in  aU  45-in. 

Ill-  matic  controller,  «  .  champion 

"I;  Automatic  ^2^”' .®Si*Jf*’and  HP-iu. 

band  Faimr  ilheetera;  24  and 

red  single  buffo  Presses  Thomss 

^  W  hKi  ^TwTwsI?  42ud  St..  New 

“'‘Ji  York  18. - - 

iS  "POB 

on;  presM^wlthJIS  ril6'  ~Wfr.  E^;*3 

-jwar  POUT 

O.SSI  os-r'sr  isr 

ly  a  - 

sold  ONE  QOSS  tailer  or  cut-off.  one  Gos. 

riassifled  .\ds  Pont.  Next  Page 
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M«ch*iiic«l  Eyaytat  For  Sato 

1  OXJITBOUU  PiMtoiM  SksTlBg  lU- 
mkm  iiylH  wttk  ■>«■»  aaA 

tMte. 

Waatan  Vawapaaar  Usla* 

ISM  Okatrjr  Sk.  MiU.  T.  Pa. 


Mackaiical  E^aipaaal  Waala4 


WAHTBD 

Ooas  praaa,  aiagla  width  (two  pa(ea 
wida),  18%  in^  priating  diamatar— 
81%  iaoh  ent-off  or  daak  for  aaaio. 
Sira  fall  dotaila  aad  prieao.  Box 

1048,  Editor  k  Pabllaher. _ 

WAHTBD — 24-  or  32-paRe  prosa  and 
atnwotype  equipment  for  midweat 
weekly  newapaper  and  job  plant.  Box 
1033,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


_ Butiaata  Opportaritia. 

VETERANS  OPPOBTONITY 

Large  New  York  City  publication  and 
Commercial  printer  baa  openings  in 
Hales  Promotion,  Production  and 
Manufacturing  Departments  for  young 
men  of  ability  and  initiative  not 
afraid  of  hard  work  that  will  lead  to 
good  future.  Pull  details  in  first 
letter.  Box  1882,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
NEED  MORE  Industrial  Publicity  ac¬ 
counts!  Investigate  Public  Relations 
national  network  now  forming.  Mem¬ 
bers  will  have  local  exclusive  on  na¬ 
tional  campaigns.  Immediate  action 
Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  Trenton,  Rend¬ 
ing,  Newark.  .41l)any,  New  Haven,  etc. 
Box  190H,  Kflitor  Ac  Publisher. 

HAND  MORODE  Biographical,  For¬ 
eign-Domestic  News  for  sale.  8,500 
Cards  up-to-date.  Replica  News  Agency 
index.  Viewable  N.  Y.  C.  Box  1880. 

Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

PROMINENT  syndicate  organization  is 
open  for  one  new  feature  that  is  al¬ 
ready  appearing  in  a  few  good  news¬ 
papers.  Negotiations  confidential. 
Box  1935.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Newspapar  Press  Enfinecrs 

BCACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
sssambling  entire  Newspaper  Plants  re¬ 
pairs.  maintenance,  service  nationwide. 
LOBENE  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 
35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y, 


Help  Wentatl — Admioistretive 

BUSINESS  BIANAOBR  Wanted:  Young 
man  between  35  and  40  to  take  over 
as  business  manager  of  afternoon  pa¬ 
per  on  west  coast.  Splendid  opportu¬ 
nity  for  a  man  with  ability  who  has 
bad  experience  in  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion  and  handling  the  entire  operation 
of  a  newspaper.  Good  salary  and  a 
bonus  for  increased  business.  If  you 
do  out  have  the  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  handle  this  position  do  not 
reply.  Hend  complete  information 
about  your  qualifications  with  reply. 
Box  1900,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

A  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPER  is 
in  the  msrket  for  s  Personnel  Direo- 
tor  snd  Employee  Relations  Manager. 
It  is  essential  that  the  person  spply- 
ing  bsve  some  newspsper  bsckground; 
soma  knowledge  of  law  is  desirable, 
but  not  required.  This  is  a  good  open¬ 
ing  for  a  desirable  newspaper  connec¬ 
tion.  Please  write  full  particnlars  as 
to  age,  experience,  edncstion,  back¬ 
ground.  All  communications  will  be 
held  strictly  confidential.  Box  1880, 
Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

ACCOUNTANT.  Publisher  in  city  of 
approximately  100.000  seeking  Ac¬ 
countant  familiar  with  all  phases  of 
Daily  newspaper  accounting  and  cap¬ 
able  of  aasuining  responsibility  for 
proper  functioning  of  department. 
Give  full  details  in  first  answer,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements.  Also, 
nend  snapshot  if  available.  Box  1881, 

Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — Man  between  80  and  40 
years  of  age  with  general  newspaper 
aceonnting  experience  to  become  once 
manager  of  a  Texas  city  newspsper 
following  six  months'  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  and  instruction.  List  experience 
and  other  qualifications  as  well  as 
present  salary  In  reply.  Box  1868, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 
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Balp  WMfJ  ■  AdTdrtiMiH 

ADVERTISIVO  BATiBBlfAM 
We  have  an  excellent  opening  for  a 
friendly  salesman  who  is  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  rexderiiW  eerriod  tlWB  osinE 

preasnm  methede, 

You’ll  enjoy  llring  snd  working  here. 
Onaonto  is  a  modem  small  city  with  a 
healthy  inrigorating  climate.  The  sur* 
ronndiof  are*  it  lainout  for  haatiBgi 
fishing  and  lake  facilities. 

€Ued  schools  for  your  children,  frimd- 
ly  people  for  your  neighbors.  The 
merchants  are  easy  to  work  with  and 
are  100%.  sold  on  the  OneonU  Daily 
Star  (net  paid  11,600).  , 

Write  us  a  letter  telling  all  about 
yourself  as  this  may  bo  just  the  right 
opportunity  for  you.  Eugene  J.  Brown, 
Gen.  Mgr.,  Oneonta  Star,  Oneonta, 
N.  Y.  _ _ _ _ 


ADVEBTISINO  SALESMAN 
Wanted  on  progressive,  small  city, 
afternoon  daily,  5,000  circulation, 
within  100  miles  of  Chicago;  must  be 
Agreeable,  aggressive,  write  good  copy, 
make  layouts,  have  ideas,  personality 
and  sales  ability  to  put  them  into 
linage.  Pine  if  he  can  pinoh-hit  for 
the  editor  in  emergency.  Prefer  man 
in  early  thirties,  from  north  central 
area.  Opportunity  to  insure  post-war 
security.  Write,  stating  experience, 
qualifications,  full  personal  Informa¬ 
tion,  salary  requirements,  education, 
enclosing  photo  to  Box  No.  1777, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Well  known  eastern  newspsper  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  man  of  experience  and  ability 
to  head  its  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  Must  be  good  detail  man  and 
be  able  to  meet  and  sell  local  distribu¬ 
tors  as  well  as  agency  spare  buyers. 
Dependability  and  loyalty  primary  re¬ 
quisites.  An  attractive  opportunity  in 
a  good  organization  for  the  right  man. 
Preference  given  to  man  under  40  on 
way  up.  Box  1831,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  —  Two ; 
retail.  One  of  the  nation’s  foremost 
newspapers ;  midwest.  Age  35  to  45 ; 
must  be  experienced  and  able  to  han¬ 
dle  important  retail  acconnts;  good 
character  and  appearance.  Good  refer¬ 
ences  and  statement  of  availability 
required.  Excellent  salary  and  unusual 
opportunity:  permanent.  Give  details. 
Box  1818,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  13-year- 
old  semi-weekly  Chicago  community 
newspaper  has  attractive  opening  for 
an  advertising  manager-salesman,  es¬ 
tablished  territory.  Prefer  man  about 
40  years  old  who  drives  own  car. 
Good  salary.  Box  E-437,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  BIANAGER.  woman, 
experienced  for  weekly  newspaper. 
New  York  suburb.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  right  salary  for  proper 
person.  Write  stating  age.  experience, 
salary  expected  to  Box  1864,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  Experienced  Advertis¬ 
ing  man  wanted.  Capable  of  taking 
charge  of  Advertising  department. 
Lewiston  Morning  Tribune,  Lewiston, 
Idaho. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesman 
wanted  for  permanent  post-war  posi¬ 
tion  on  local  advertising  staff.  Must 
be  well  versed  in  ropy  and  layout. 
Daily.  840  a  week  and  possible  bonus 
to  start.  Write  C.  O.  .Hnyder.  News 
Press  Publishing  Company,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  California. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  seUcitor 
with  8  to  5  years  experience  for 
Weetem  Penna.  County  seat  daily 
with  18M  circulation.  No  competition. 
Freedom  to  develop  style  and  tech¬ 
nique  in  widely  recognised  progres¬ 
sive  local  Adv.  Dept.  Bxeellent  list  of 
retail  accounts.  Box  1868,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


BXPEBIENOBD  Advertising  salesman 
on  small  live  daily  near  New  York. 
Permanent  position  for  man  who  can 
deliver.  Phone,  Wire  or  Write.  Neal 
W.  Phillips,  Business  Manager,  Green¬ 
wich  Times,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


ilalp  WhMiJ  0  Jwitfiiit 

(OASSIFIED  MANAGER 
A  daily  newspapar  in  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  area  with  good  volume 
and  unusual  acceptance  needs  a  Classi¬ 
fied  Manager.  The  successful  appli¬ 
cant  may  now  be  a  Classified  Manager. 
Or  more  likely,  he  is  a  well-balaoeed 
Asaistaat  Manager  in  a  laecer  depart¬ 
ment  where  he  has  acquired  plenty  of 
overall  Classified  know-how,  by  helping 
with  the  hiring,  the  training  and  the 
handling  of  Classified  people;  also  by 
being  in  on  the  planning  of  sales,  serv¬ 
ice  and  promotional  activities.  He  is 
not  a  “special”  man  with  a  bag  of 
tricks,  but  he  is  well  informed,  alert 
and  has  positive  vision  about  both  the 
factors  that  enter  into  Classified  today 
and  those  that  will  make  it  strong  in 
the  future.  Starting  salary  will  be 
adequate.  Opportunity  for  future  ac¬ 
complishment  and  earnings  is  unlim- 
ited.  Box  1918,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
PUBLIOITY  experienced  writer.  Idea 
woman  seeks  account  getter  as  part¬ 
ner.  Bpx  1845.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


_ Help  Waated — Circulatiew _ 

OIROULATION  -  PROMOTION  man¬ 
ager,  hard  worker,  good  personality, 
enerienced;  one  who  can  maintain 
efficient  circulation  department,  in¬ 
crease  subscriptions,  sell  the  paper’s 
services  to  subscribers  as  well  as  ad¬ 
vertisers.  $800  a  month.  Must  pay 
own  transportation  but  after  year  of 
service  $100  travel  compensation  will 
be  paid.  Submit  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  references,  pbetograph  with  first 
letter  to  Bob  Atwood,  Anchorage  Daily 

Times.  Anchorage.  Alaska. _ 

CIRCULATION  manager’s  assistant  for 
Los  Angeles  semi-weekly.  Experience 
with  boys  desirable.  $45  to  start. 
Write  Rodgers  k  McDonald  Newspa¬ 
pers.  2560  W.  54th  St.,  Los  Angeles 
43.  Calif. 


Help  Wanted — Editorial 
ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
Part  interest  will  be  granted  to  EDI¬ 
TOR  or  ad  man.  under  40.  capable  of 
managing  world-circulated,  »6-60  page, 
“ag"  magazine  and  assist  editing 
new.  .South-wide  consumer  publica¬ 
tion.  Good  salary  and  substantial 
partnership  interi-st  (optional),  if  you 
can  grow  with  this  expanding.  7-year- 
old  'Texas  firm.  State  qualifications, 
education,  all  positions  and  salaries 
past  6  to  10  years;  also  health  defi¬ 
ciencies,  if  any.  Enclose  snapshot 

Box  1883.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

AMUSEBONT  industry  Trade  paper 
wants  reporters  with  indoor  or  out¬ 
door  show  B12  experience:  also  need 
men  with  retail  and  .Tuke  box  record 
knowledge.  Box  1920,  Editor  k  Pnb- 
lisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  for  progressive  rural 
daily.  Must  have  country  training  and 
want  to  become  part  of  community. 
Permanent.  Good  future.  $50  week. 
Turlock  Daily  Journal.  Turlock.  Calif. 

COPY  READER  WANTED 
For  One  of  Leading 
METROPOLITAN  DAILIES  In 
MIDDLE  WEST,  GOOD  SALARY 
Box  1778,  Editor  k  Publisher 

DESK  MAN  experienced  wanted  in 
wideawake  organisation,  permanent 
job;  good  opportunity;  ideal  place  to 
live.  Give  full  details  if  interested. 
Times  News,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  independent 
Republican  evening  newspaper  in  New 
York  state.  Seek  sound  and  progres¬ 
sive  ideas  for  community  of  50,000. 
Submit  samples  of  work,  references, 
photo,  if  possible,  and  full  personal 
information.  Permanent  position. 
Box  1688,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  COPY  READER 
Wanted.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
man  with  experience,  desired  to  work 
on  one  of  the  largest  Metropolitan 
dailies  in  Middle  West.  Permanent 
Job;  $65  weekly.  Box  1888,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


BDITOBIAL  ASSISTANT  and  Libra¬ 
rian  for  well-established  publishing 
firm  in  Washington,  D.  0.  Attractive 
hours,  pay,  working  conditions.  Write 
full  details.  Box  1882,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IDITOR  A  PU 


EDITORS  AND  BENI 
Ohaagci  oad  xtermaacM  m 
The  HaraM’a  nowa  staff  yttriin 

portunitiaa  ia  OUatoa,  leuu't  U 
grwwtaN  oHy.  with  tka  --i-Q 
peat-war  proopeeta.  Sarty  i  * 
clede  pioaae  for  a  eity  i 
otafie  Mwn  editor,  ge  _ 
Presaat  oity  editor  retusub^ 
tlva  state.  Applieatioas  Irai'^J 
ora  and  reporters  inviteA  T«|  i 
including  experience,  dr^  n4  | 
ily  status  and  desired  starW  m 
also  list  refereucas  aad  enslwti 
HeralA  Clinton,  Iowa. 


EDITORIAL 
$16,000  YEARLY  SAUiff 
Editorial  executive  to  take  -tan] 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Edition.  |uJ 
a  year  will  be  paid  to  msa  vtii 
fill  this  spot.  Pull  details  of  ysstt 
ground  and  experience  shonU  i 
pany  your  answer.  Box  l#lo  ] 

&  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  news  and  sira 
man,  mostly  field  work,  sosw 
work,  for  leading  farm  newipatw~(] 
magazine)  on  Pacific  Coast 
knowledge  of  farm  field  esseatisL 
those  wanting  permanent  jot 
chance  to  build  up  with  compufi 
apply.  Excellent  salary,  comuiii 
References.  Paper  circnlatai  VJ 
ington-Oregon.  Write  Northwsstfu 
News.  1*.  O.  Box  955,  B«lliu| 
Washington. 


DESK  MAN  and  reporter  lor 
city  of  45,000  population.  Writ)  i 
experience,  references,  sddrw 
1720.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  TEACHER.  Jn 
ism  degree,  graduate  work  pn 
news  experience,  some  teichisi  I 
ful.  Must  be  reasonably  yossg  , 
tient,  enthusiastic,  of  good 
Real  opportunity  in  expandini  niJ 
western  University.  Box  1#0*, 

4  Publisher. 


IJBRARIAN — Experienced,  for  i 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  nsxquJ 
m(u-gue.  Apply  by  letter  to  Jola  1 
Carter,  Lancaster  New  Era,  Lucu:.: 
Pa.,  giving  education,  trainisi,  cipt.'l 
ence  and  salary  desired.  .411  app!i-| 
ttons  confidential. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 


For  new-products  industrial  ok-  I 
azine.  Engineering  bsekpwsd  | 
required  with  writing  skiHtr. 
Enthusiastic,  conscientious  tMo- 
an  will  be  given  preferenes.  AH-  j 
ity  to  gather  news  from  Its' 
in  industry  desired.  Suceroiiil  ] 
magazine  acceptance.  Boz  ItIT.  | 
Editor  4  Pnblisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  wanted.  Put  l 
ing  Tabloid  daily  in  city  of  SAW 
has  real  opportunity  for  expuiisi 
news  man  who  knows  writing  oad  in'] 
ing  and  interested  in  a  permsnesti 
with  fine  future  for  right  msB^isfll 
do  an  outstanding  job.  Daily  8l| 
Topics.  Miami  Beach.  Florids. 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  Fast  mevisf  Ul 

near  New  York  Oity  has  oppoiWJ 
for  Photographer  with  imsiisiill 
and  picture  news  judgment  Plw4( 
week.  State  experience  and  • 
pected.  Box  1885,  Editor  4  PsWiHa 


REPORTER 

With  thorough  knowledge  d 
Newapaper  business  sad  Adw 
tising  practices  to  cover 
ized  Business  beat  in  New 
City.  Will  also  consider  Adw- 
tising  man  who  can  writs  nw 
style.  State  experience:  ukit 
expected;  portrait. 


Box  1780,  Editor  4  PthliHa 


REPORTER  for  Daily  Busiuefi 
Must  be  ambitions  snd 
Knowledge  of  Textiles  vslusW  J 
not  essential.  State  salary  and  Iw 
ground.  Box  1921,  Editor  8  rlr 
lisher.  . 

REPORTER-CITY  EDITOR  «»» 
enced  wanted  for  Southeru 
daily.  $45  to  $55  base  pay  dep«s« 
on  ability;  plus  overtime.  Perum^ 
Write  Box  1888,  Editor  4  Pihl*** 


REPORTER  for  Trade 
Chicago.  Reply  in  full  dstafl. 
1857,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  *** 


.J 


KIa  Mk«r,  ambitiOM  repor- 
OoartboDsa,  senaral  m- 

iporw-  ““ 

(0  mil**  iTom  Port- 
mllM  <rom  oeean, 
S  from  inow-capped  peak, 
.T^tional,  edaoational  fa- 
elimaU,  good  pay, 
STseod  background,  reler- 
ftSTli  available  to  Oity 
iTirniew  Daily  Newi.  Long- 
ffcAintton. - 


l^g^We  are  adding  two  re- 
fc  la  Bor  newa  ataff;  general 
EL  a  afternoon  paper  and  aporta 
C.a  ■orninc  publication.  Per- 
B  lad  >0^  chance  for  advance- 
roMu  IL  0.  Qoahorn.  Newa  and 
‘”ar^an  Pity,  Miaaonri. 
im— Youni.  aggreaaive  man 
r^ii,  tearthouae.  apeeial  aa- 
L  hI  aaaiatant  to  Hporu  Edi- 
^f.fc.11  and  football  aeaaona 
^^leva'a  beat  dailiea.  Box 
Miar  >  Pnbliaher. 


Kyiaa  inr  Trade  Newapaper 
nat^ar  opportunitiea  in  New 
Wukiniton,  Chicago  and  Pitta- 
liplj  in  full  detail  to  Box 
'  Uitor  t  Publiaher. 


fSa'  for  general  aaaignment. 
.  aaa  preferred.  Excellent  op- 
nitt.  Permanent.  Give  full  de- 
aif  lalary  expected  in  iirat  let- 
Chronicle.  Warren.  Ohio. 


ilSK— Young  reporter,  general 
vith  experience  and  enthuaiaein 
^lown  newe  beat.  Evening 
Venroe.  Wiaronain. 


lOS— Uajor  morning  daily  in 
It  Wilt  can  use  one  thoroughly 
iatti  rewrite  man  and  one  re- 
itare  it  chance  to  join  one  of 
„/'i  mo«t  talked  about  newspa- 
ifflnitjlions.  Box  1860.  Editor 
_ 

dtoaT  writer  wanted  immediute- 
h  uiitt  director  of  imblic  rela- 
hr  IB  automotive  research  labor- 
h  Detroit.  Salary  approximate¬ 
ly.  Box  1879,  Editor  &  Pub- 


ZZPEBIENCED.  Society 
newa  reporting,  capable 
N  wire  desk  in  emergency. 
Corent  Argui,  Oarlabad.  New 


Up  Wtaftti — Mechaaical 


pirn  excellent  opportunity  for 
iiteed  engraver.  Permanent  pro- 
N.  Faitaerahip  if  desired.  Good 
;«T.  Ideal  place  to  live.  Beat  of 
b  lad  hahing.  Times  News.  Twin 
Ifcho. 


ffin  operators  wanted  for  fine 
afternoon  Daily.  Seale  958. 
k  Jonmal.  Flint.  Mich. _ 


TO  OPEBATE  Goss  Comet  flat- 
tui  ud  do  flat  casting,  perma- 
M  for  48  hours.  Daily  Current 
Carlsbad,  New  Mexico. 


It  is  not  often  that  an 
exists  on  the  96  year  old 
(K.  Y.)  Courier  and  Freeman, 
a  serious  illness  of  an  employee 
H  I  xenersl  all  around  printer 
pit  uakp  up  and  helping  out  on 
A  3  College  town  at  the 
'^3  of  the  Adirondackg.  Perraa- 
ud  a  busy,  pleasant  shop  to 


PW  matter  operator.  Model  0 
Ptje.  top  wages,  permanent,  good 
“  ned  town.  Daily  Leader,  Madi- 
Mi  Dakota. 


PpilaJ  PaMk  lUlAtioa 


T5MJC  BELATIONS 
WRITER 


•d  experienced  public  r 
'  aan  for  position  with 
manufacturing  c 
■■  in  Middlewest.  Prefers 
man  with  feature  w 
|^«t^und  and  not  over 
rW  will  fit  experience,  bi 
tad  responsibility  of 


pl«»3.  Editor  &  Publish 


EXECXmVB— ASS’T  PUBIJ8BEB 
OBNERAL  OR  BUSINRSS  MAMAOEB 


Executiv*  —  Complete  knowledge 
of  sU  phaeea  of  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion.  Age  46  and  in  excellent 
health.  TVenty  years  in  executive 
capacity  on  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  metrt^litan  papers  of  the 
country.  Record  of  revenue  in¬ 
creases  and  operational  savings 
supported  by  references  that  will 
compel  attention. 

Proven  ability  to  organise  as  well 
as  to  take  over  and  operate  ex¬ 
isting  organisation  wi^out  fric¬ 
tion,  Desires  connection  as:  as¬ 
sistant  publisher — general  or  busi¬ 
ness  manager  in  a  city  of  25,000 
to  75,000  population. 

Would  require  from  sixty  to  nine¬ 
ty  days  after  completing  nego¬ 
tiations  to  give  present  publisher 
an  opportunity  to  make  an  un¬ 
hurried  selection  of  a  successor. 
Most  understandable  reason  for 
desiring  to  make  change  will  be 
disclosed  to  serious  enquirer.  Cor¬ 
respondence  shall  be  treated  in 
confidence  of  course. 

Box  1844,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHIEF  ACCOUNTANT  with  ten  years’ 
experience  on  combination  dailies 
with  60,000  circulation  desires  change. 
College  graduate.  Age  32.  Hard 
worker.  Prefer  south  or  west,  but 
will  consider  any  location.  Box  1792, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE 

22  Years  experience  accounting,  adver¬ 
tising,  business  management  75,000 
market  and  smaller;  thoroughly  famil¬ 
iar  with  all  laws  and  directives  affect¬ 
ing  newspaper  business;  proven  pro¬ 
ducer  and  coordinator  of  various  de¬ 
partments  for  maximum  efficiency,  de¬ 
sires  climate  change.  South  or  South¬ 
west  preferred.  40.  married,  sober, 
home  owner.  Consider  business  man¬ 
agement  with  part  interest  large  paper, 
or  will  buy  (substantial  cash  pay¬ 
ment)  paper  12  to  15,000  population 
market,  A-1  references.  Box  1897. 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER;  Complete 
knowledge  of  ail  phases  of  newapaper 
operation.  Age  under  45.  Not  inter¬ 
ested  in  any  city  under  25.000.  Cap¬ 
able  of  supervising  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation  and  production.  At  least  three 
months  needed  to  allow  present  organ¬ 
ization  time  to  replace.  Reason  for 
desiring  to  leave  present  position  will 
be  given  to  any  serious  enquirer.  Box 

1928.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  and  printing  executive 
looking  for  sound  opening  with  future, 
preferably  in  Northern  Ohio  or  in 
Detroit  ares.  Has  handled  men  22 
years  as  head  of  unique  college  news- 
paper-printshop.  Also  Draft  Board 
head.  Compelled  to  leave  established 
employment  because  of  wife’s  health. 
All  offers  carefully  considered.  Out¬ 
line  details  of  your  offer.  Box  1902. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Littrary  Afeacy  Swvica _ 

ARTIOLES,  Books,  Fiction,  Plays, 
marketed.  Free  Reading,  Bertha  Klans- 
ner,  180  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  16, 
H.  T. 


SitutioM  Waalad — Advwtbiaf 

NATIONAL  MANAGER  or  publisher’s 
representative,  young,  aggressive  and 
enterprising,  will  accept  assignment 
paying  upwards  of  $100  week.  Box 
1723.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STRONG  selling  record,  increased 
gains  1948-44-45.  Excellent  retail 
copy.  Seeks  advertising  manager  posi¬ 
tion.  South.  Box  1898,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  20  years 
active  experience,  all  phases  circula¬ 
tion  work,  available.  Accustomed  to 
good  earnings.  Interested  in  future, 
age  45,  married.  Box  1931,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


4  PUILISHER  for  AM9«st  11,  1945 


OIROULATION  MANAGER  or  Assist¬ 
ant  to  Publisher.  Unusual  circulation 
record  on  small  and  large  papers.  In¬ 
timate  knowledge  all  departments. 
Rare  opportunity  for  co-operative  pub¬ 
lisher  with  vision.  Am  interested  in 
congenial  association  that  will  pay 
dividends  for  ability.  Old  enough  to 
know  the  answers,  yonng  enough  to 
execute  them.  Top  references.  Box 

1886,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher.  _ 

it  CIRCULATION  Manager,  expert  on 
every  circulation  phase.  Eleven  years 
economical,  sound  management  with 
best  references.  Age  31.  Hard  work 
for  dependable  future.  Box  1782,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGEMENT  of  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  in  city  up  to  200,000  in  mid¬ 
west-central  states  by  executive  with 
years  of  actual  management  experi¬ 
ence  on  morning,  evening,  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers.  Splendid  record  for  building 
high  revenue  circulation  at  low  cost. 
Home  Delivery  and  Mail  specialist. 
Now  employed.  Reasonable  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  1901,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ Sifamtioiis  Wuuteil — Art _ 

CARTOONIST — Timely  Cartoons,  etc., 
nest  style,  technique,  seeks  part-timu 
work.  Freelancing  experience  proven 
producer.  Trial.  Ambitions,  energetic, 
cooperative.  Sam  Schwarts,  581  Timp- 
son  Place,  N.  Y.  0.  55. 


Sitaations  Wauled — Editorial 

AIR  FORCE  PILOT — Captain  five 
years  foreign  and  domestic  experience 
with  leading  press  association  and 
newspapers,  desires  return  to  news 
business  after  pending  discharge.  I-tO- 
I'ution  no  object.  Speaks  fluent 
French.  Reeouimendations  available. 

Box  1890,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ALLAROUND,  18  years  all  desks,  re- 
port-fotog;  36,  married;  now  swing 
desks  100,000  daily;  seek  desk  job 
post-war  future.  No.  Atlantic  coast. 
Box  1790,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR — 38,  experienced;  all 
departments  wants  job  on  daily — ^West 
Coast  or  temperate  climate  preferred. 
College  graduate,  responsible,  sober, 
non-smoker.  Local  news,  cirenlatien 
minded.  Box  1782,  Elditor  A  Puh- 
lisher, 

COLIXGE  graduate  with  journalistic 
background  desires  position  on  edi¬ 
torial  or  advertising  staff  of  magazine 
or  newapaper.  Reporting,  editorial, 
advertising  and  secretarial  experience. 
Graduate  credit  in  journalism.  Avail¬ 
able  after  October  20.  Write  Box 

1930.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

OOFYREADER,  33,  small,  large,  daily 
experience,  wants  permanent  job  in 
California.  Box  1674,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

EDITOR  32,  wants  job  West  Coast  or 
mountains.  No  genius  but  a  good 
craftsman  with  words.  Now  on  wire 
desk  California  daily.  A-1  copyreader. 
heads,  make-up,  feature  stories.  Col¬ 
lege,  ten  years  news,  book,  publicity 
flelds.  Sober,  reliable.  Box  1896, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  skilled  all  departments  small 
papers,  public  relations,  seeks  connec¬ 
tion  moderate  climate.  Active,  healthy, 
married,  early  50s;  congenial,  reliable, 
mature  judgment.  Pull  details  ex¬ 
changed.  $'70  minimum.  Box  1916, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

JOURNALISM  graduate,  female,  21 
years’  experience  on  University  week¬ 
ly,  wants  reporting  or  desk  job.  Pre¬ 
fer  South  but  will  go  anywhere.  Box 
1862,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

MANAGING  EDITOR  Southwest  daily, 
10,000,  wants  P.M.  paper  job  where 
accurate,  fast  development  of  local 
news,  fullest  awareness  of  national 
problems  including  Vets,  strong  edi¬ 
torials  and  smart  makeup  are  needed. 
20  years  experience  reporting,  editing 
weekly,  small,  big  dailies.  Married, 
44.  healthy,  temperate,  college,  $100. 
Box  1903,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING,  City  or  Telegraph  editor 
available.  Prefer  city  of  20,000  to 
50.000.  Fine  record  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  25  years  for  two  papers.  Best 
of  references  as  producer.  Permanent, 
no  duration.  Box  1915,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  < woman)  long  writing  and 
rewrite  experience,  news,  features,  na¬ 
tion,  Government  reports ;  wide  travel, 
current  knowledge  Central  and  BE 
Europe,  Near  Eaat,  B,A,;  now  and  for 
past  three  years  employed  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D,  C,  as  editor,  research  and  com¬ 
munications  analyst  in  Government 
agency;  desires  editorial  post  with 
New  York  publishing  house,  msgaxine 
or  industrial  organ.  American.  Su¬ 
perior  personal  and  professional  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  Box  1914,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

IS  ANT  AMBBXOAV  EDITOR  inter- 
ested  in  offer  of  regular  correspondence 
from  Spain  by  really  live  London  jour¬ 
nalist  (British  national  correspondent, 
ex-editor,  feature,  fiction  and  special 
writer)  planning  to  go  there  in  Au- 
tumnf  Box  1828,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
GERMANY  —  Journalist  now  with 
American  Army  soon  to  be  discharged 
in  Berlin  wishes  stay  there  and  work 
for  American  newspaper  or  magazine. 

Box  1924,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEW  YORK  newspaperman.  29,  seeks 
responsible  Publicity  or  House  Organ 
post,  preferably  in  New  York  or  vicin- 
ityj___Boxl878j_^ditor_A_Pnblislujv___^ 

BXPERIEHOBD  syndicate  staff  artisL 
cartoonist  and  gag  writer  wants  new 
position  with  promise.  Box  1822,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher, _ 

REPORTER  young  man  single,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  beats,  features,  re-write, 
sports;  knowledge  of  copy  reading  and 
editing.  Now  employed  in  town  of 
65,000,  seeks  better  opportunity.  $40 
week  minimum,  plus  overtime.  Box 

1859,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

REPORTER  AND  COPT  DESK  Assist¬ 
ant  seeks  permanent  position  on  grow¬ 
ing  daily  or  magazine  in  New  York 
State.  Reporting,  magazine  free  lance 
and  general  editorial  experience.  Sal¬ 
ary  $40.00.  Box  1895,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Writer,  capable,  qualified  and  experi 
enced.  Columnist  with  Sports  back¬ 
ground.  Box  1891,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN,  experienced 
city,  news,  telegraph  desks;  Features, 
camera;  Legislative  service  with  big 
daily;  available  mid-August.  J.  D. 
Mueller,  Times- Democrat,  Wewoka. 
Oklahoma. 


SituatioM  Wauleti — Meckamcal 


NEWSPAPER  PrMS  Room  superin¬ 
tendent  or  mechanical  superintendent; 
newspaper  executive  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence.  Background  of  practical  and 
business  ability.  Box  1879,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Sihaatiaws  Waala4 — Pfcatagfagkan 

CALIFORNIA,  Nevada,  Arizona,  what 
do  you  offer  to  New  York  photog¬ 
rapher,  specializing  in  news,  publicity, 
weddings,  who  is  fed  up  with  this 
town  and  sold  on  life  and  post-war  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  Weatl  Box  1925, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS,  Commercial  and  Advertising 
photographer.  Eleven  years  experi¬ 
ence,  past  three  with  the  Marine  Corps. 
Open  to  proposition  in  mid-west.  South 
or  West.  Best  references.  Immediate 
placement.  E.  D.  Rickords,  829  West 
18th  Street,  Pueblo,  Colo. 


PHO’TOGRAPHER  wants  position  on 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Midwest  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  1913,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


Situatioas  Wauled — PuMic  Relataaia 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  director,  Wash¬ 
ington  contacts.  ’Thorough  knowledge 
Legislative  scene.  Congressional  com¬ 
mittee  experience.  Top-notch  writer- 
editor.  Box  1816,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  ENGINEER  with  bachelor’s 
degree  and  ten  year’s  industrial  experi¬ 
ence  wants  connection  in  advertising 
nr  public  relations.  Creative  ability 
and  some  experience  in  writing.  Has 
held  responsible  posts  as  metallurgist 
and  as  production  supervisor  in  ex¬ 
plosives.  Box  1919,  Plditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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spondent  to  do  sometbini!  or 
other  from  Tokyo.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  better  straighten  out  the 
rules,  and  quickly. 


2  Scholora 
Are  Offere 
Wheeling 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Wheeling,  W.  Va 
Two  scholarships,  a| 
to  cover  the  cost  ot 
books  for  one  yeart 
given  to  the  West  VI 
versity  School  of  Ja 
the  publishers  of  ta 
News-Register  and  tl 
IntelUgencer.  Theyo 
tinued  on  an  annual' 
The  scholarshipgi 
sented  in  the  nama 
H.  C.  Ogden.  West  V 
Usher,  without  any 
as  to  candidates.  Dl 
Reed  of  the  School  of 
said  he  expected  to 
for  a  freshman  or  so 
promise,  and  to  awai 
to  a  professional  jua 
who  had  demonst^ 
tional  ability. 

Max  Fullerton,  i 
chief  at  CharIestoa| 
man  of  the  educatia 
of  the  State  Newspi 
has  been  working  j 
ships  in  the  Scho^ 
ism  for  two  years. 

1.  Subject  likewise  to  the  maintenance  of  ing  gifts  were  the  fli 
the  formation  of  free  trade  unions  shall  be  reived.  Mr. 

expects  other  .schoUi( 

IX  Sec.  A,  Paragraph  4  (on  Poland) — “The  three  soon.  ^ 

te  that  the  Polish  Provisional  Government,  in  accord-  «  i  •  ♦  T  L 
the  decisions  of  the  Crimea  Conference,  has  aareed  wOlUIUlllStS  lOJi 


slightly  by  experience.  •  •  • 

The  layman  is  battled  and  be-  THE  COMMITTEE  of  the  Over- 
fudged  trying  to  understand  seas  Press  Club  that  was  to 
something  he  never  knew  ex-  award  a  postwar  jeep,  on  be- 
isted — such  as  atoms,  electrons,  half  of  Willy’s-Overland,  to  the 
protons,  ions,  isotope,  molecules,  first  corresponden' 
neutrons,  fission  and  cyclotron.  from  Berlin  (  1 
Newspaper  men’s  imaginations  page  80)  has  n 
have  been  tickled  by  what  trouble, 
might  eventually  come  in  the  After  consultati 
post-war  years  if  the  atoms  can  tually  c^-cided  th 
be  harnessed  for  constructive  mmi.—iih 
work. 

Jules  Verne  would  have  had  ^  1/  t/\ 

a  field  day  if  he  lived  today.  #/ 

And  those  of  us  who  read  the  ^ 

“crazy”  stories  in  the  American  " 

Weekly  in  years  past  realize  THREE  sections  < 
they  weren’t  so  crazy.  of  the  press  a 

Three  years  ago  in  May.  1942.  ^  07-  rit 

the  Neiman  Foundation  at  Har-  •.  .»  ’ 

vard  held  a  two-week  War  tiecesstty  for  ma 
Institute.  Fifty  newspaper  men  press  ond  religio 
from  all  over  the  country  at-  shall  be  respect* 
tended  with  all  expenses,  except  military  security, 
travel,  paid  by  the  Foundation 
and  devoted  every  morning, 
afternoon  and  evening  to  lec¬ 
tures  and  discussions  on  the 
war.  Every  phase  from  logis¬ 
tics  and  strategy  to  sociological 
and  economic  were  presented  by 
learned  professors  and  outside 
experts. 

Noting  in  the  papers  this 
week  that  Dr.  James  B.  Conant, 
president  of  Harvard,  was  on 
the  General  Policy  Group  of  the 
Office  of  Scientific  Research  and 
Development  that  did  the  pre¬ 
liminary  directing  of  work  on 
the  atom  bomb  back  in  1941 
and  1942,  we  remembered  that 
Conant  had  addressed  the  In¬ 
stitute  at  Harvard.  Here  is 
what  Conant  said  in  May,  1942, 

according  to  our  notes:  .  „ 

“In  physics  and  chemistry  the  dleton  of  the  New  York  Times  anything  but  bright.  Especially,  you  leot-  » 

race  is  on  between  d^ense  and  should  get  the  award  as  he  was  if  the  trend  continues  in  Can-  ^  we«  im 

ofifense.  This  is  primarily  a  first  to  send  directly  from  Ber-  ada  and  the  remaining  mills  the  Sun  Bean 

physicists’  war  whereas  the  last  hn.  The  Times  tells  us  that  there  are  called  on  to  continue  takes  sides  on  issue 

one  was  a  chemists’.”  was  on  June  5  when  Eisenhower  supplying  most  of  the  rest  of  and  politics. 

•  •  •  visited  Berlin.  And  V-E  Day  the  world  at  prices  higher  than  Douglas  was  omi 

’THE  New  York  Daily  News,  was  May  8.  existing  OPA  prices  here.  nent  authors  aM 

which  backed  a  losing  candi-  In  the  meantime  other  corre-  What  will  happen  is  any-  spoke  and  led  disM 

date  In  the  last  Presidential  spondents  had  visited  Berlin  body’s  guess.  But  it  Is  certain  the  fOOT  days  of  t« 
election,  has  a  new  method  in  officially  and  unofficially  some  that  heavy  competitive  bidding  July  25-28. 
selecting  its  cai^idate  for  the  of  them  getting  suspended  or  and  eventual  chaos  will  result  Unn  Terrio,  Ou 
coming  New  York  City  mayor-  sent  home  for  their  efforts,  if  newsprint  controls  are  ditched  won  the  Chicago  w 
al^  campaign.  But  to  the  best  of  everyone’s  at  a  time  when  production  can-  5150  for  the  mol 

’The  News  editorial  of  Aug.  7  Information  Middleton  was  the  not  meet  the  demand.  The  situ-  writer;Y2c  A.  A.  ( 
discusses  the  three  candidates —  first  to  file  directly  from  there,  ation  calls  for  further  intense  the  Chicago  Tribis 
Jonah  J.  Goldstein,  Newbold  Now,  someone  at  the  Over-  study  by  the  best  minds  in  the  fion  award  of  $150 
Morris  and  William  O’Dwyer —  seas  Press  Club  has  discovered  newspaper  business.  article  on  a  wartinu 


Erwy  S*TTle«  flac  represMiU  problMM 
op  .  .  .  questions  to  bo  aosworod.  WM 
woman  of  the  sorrlca  and  msmbors  of 
lUes.  So  groat  has  bscomo  the  Tolaa 
sant-ln-to-tho-homo-papar  qaeriss,  Out 
tors  ran  the  answers  nnder  a  featnzed  1 
idea  baa  been  widely  popolar.  Anotho 
idea  offered  by  The  Haskln  Infonaatk 


Washington,  D.  0. 


The  Cineinnmti  Enquirst'  tSOJSTSf M)s  203,tO$(S)  hsh 
it9  c^trmet  for  Thm  Hmokin  S9rvico» 
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